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CHAPTER XV 
THE ROSSETTIS 

I 

After Tennyson, Browning, and Mattliew Arnold, the next 
of the major poets to make his appearance was Dante Gabriel 
Rossetli^ (1828-82). With Tennyson, he is the surest artist 
of his time in verse , he is also the poel wit h the steadiest instinct 
for perfection. In thrift he is surpassed by lew English WTiters 
of his o\ni rank ; nearly all his original work is contained in two 
volumes, beautiful in printing and appearance. The first of 
these, the Poems of 1870. was re-issued with clianges and re- 
aiTangcments in 1881, along with Ballads and Sonnets. Rossetti 
wrote intermittently, and painted much more than he wrote ; 
and his writing may be thought of as an interlude in his life as 
a painter. He resorted to words when line and colour would 
not saj’' w'hat he wished, or all that he wished. But his pictorial 
sense also shaped his poetrj’^, especially when the poem was 
written for an existing picture. I’lic picture nearly always 
came first, The Blessed Damozel being an exception. Perhaps 
Ro.ssetti’s verse will outlive his paintings, many of which now 
seem like the beautiful but mannered di’cani of a departed 
generation. His verse is deeply mannered also, or at least is 
minutely studied ; and every word ‘ knows the road it came.' 
But it endures by its force of conception and of passion, and 
by its compacted subtlety of phrase and music. Rossetti has 
left less yiferior or superfluous verse than any great writer of 
the age. 

His mode of publication disguises the order in which his 
verses weie composed. Many, as he tells us m tlie jireface to 
the Poeyns of 1870, were ‘written between 1847 and 1853,’ 
that is from between the ages of nineteen and twenty-five. 
Besides The Blessed Damozel in its firet form, and other pieces, 
presently to be named, that were published in The Oenn (1850), 
these youthful works include Ai'e, portions of Datite at Verona. 
an early draft of Jenny^ A Last Confession, portaons of The 
Bride’s Prelude (originally called Bridc-Chamher Talk, and 
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never finished), The Portrait, and the three sonnets called 
The Choice, The Burden of Nineveh and The Staff and Scrip 
appeared, in their first shapes, in the Oxford and Cambridge 
Magazine (1856). Well might Eossetti say in 1870 that 
" nothing is included which the author believes to be immature. ’ 
To* the ‘ intervening period " belong, amongst other things, 
Lovers Noctiirn and The Song of the Bower. In'* 1862 Mrs. 
Rossetti died, and the manuscripts of many of the poems were 
placed in her coffin ; and for several years Ros,>}etti painted 
much and wrote httle. In 1868 we hear of several sonnets 
composed for pictures, like Sibylla Palm if era and Vemis 
Verticordia ; and, next year, of Troy Town, Eden Bmver, and 
The Stream's Secret. The manuscripts were now at last 
exhumed—an action as sane as the feeling which had prompted 
their burial was natural and human ; and then the volume of 
1870 appeared, being the first that Rossetti had p, blished 
except The Early Italian Poets (1861). 

He had now a bare twelve years left to him ; and for part of 
tliat time his powerful spirit was clouded by illness, insomnia, 
drugs, and morbid ruminations. In 1871 he was attacked by 
Robert Buchanan, who signed himself ‘ Thomas IVlaitland,’ 
in an article called The Fleshly School of Poetry, to which he 
wrote a needless ]»ut dignified and conclusive rejoinder. The 
Stealthy School of (.Witinsm, The stealthy critic afterwards 
retracted openly, but the affair did something to poison 
Rossetti’s jieace. Yet he rose above these vapours. About 
this time he composed (loud Confines (‘ my very best thing '), 
Down Stream, Sunset Wings, part of Soothsay, most of Rose 
Mary, and many sonnets for the sequence of The House of 
Life, an instalment of which had appeared m the volume of 
1870. The next years were less fertile in poetry, but latterly 
came The White Skip and The King's Tragedy, the longest new 
pieces in the volumes of 1881. In 1886 his brother, William 
Michael Rossetti (1829-1019), published the Collected irorjt.<5, 
including a small but costly handful of jirose writings. 

It is clear from these details that Rossetti's poetic faculty 
ripened early, in most of its characteristic forms; that he 
cherished it jealously, constantly revising his work ; and that 
it was unimpaired at the last. Sonnet, narrative, and his own 
kind of thought-laden lyrics, he \^Tote with mastery from the 
beginning. In his handicraft a certain change may be traced. 
His early creed encouraged the use of clear colours and of simple, 
or rather thrice-winnowed, diction ; but m course of time 
both the mood and the expression become more intricate, the 
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result being not Itess beautiful but often more abstruse, and 
betraying some tendency to the turbid. This change is evident 
if we compare Ave with The Stream's Secret, or Stratton Water 
with Rose Mary. Yet it is no unbroken change ; for the com¬ 
plex Sister Helen is an early work, and The White Ship, which is 
simple enough, although with a studied simplicity, is a late one. 
But Rossetti was at first, like Ronsard and Coleridge, the centre 
of a ‘ movement' with something of an artistic faith, or pro¬ 
gramme, attached to it, which though overlaid was never to the 
end quite effaced. 

The Rossetti family predominate in The Germ^ the four 
numbers of which appeared in 1850. More than a quarter of 
the contributions are by Dante and Christina Rossetti, William 
Michael Rossetti being the editor. The Blessed Damozel is 
there, and My Sister a Sleep, and Fr&m the Ohffs, and Pax Vohis 
(later entitled World's Worth), and The Carillon, and six 
* sonnets on pictures ’ by old masters ; also the prose romance 
Hand and Soul. Many of these were afterwards to be revised, 
or even transformed. Hero also are Dream Land and several 
other poems by -Ellen Alleyn’; Stars and Moon, and The 
Seasons, by Coventry Patmore ; and the beginnings of Woolner's 
3fy Beautiful Lady. Tlie sub-title of the magazine is Thoughts 
towards Nature, in Poetry, Literature, and Art. The wrapper 
announces the tenet of the group to be a ‘ rigid adherence to 
the simplicity of nature ’ ; and this in fact is all their eieed, 
though it does not express the features common to mueli oi 
their workmanship. Their primary aims are veracity, freshness 
of vision, and contempt of convention. But in the result 
they further aspired to and attained a certain exactn(*ss of 
definition, a love of ‘ minute particulars,’ often symbolically 
regarded, and also a marked economy of stroke, both in painting 
and in poetry. This bent is visible in the designs by Holman 
Hunt, Collinsoii, Madox Brown, and Deverell, wliich apjicar in 
The Qen^. The ajsthetic papers by F. G. Stej-hens and the 
reviews bj’^ William Rossetti point in the same direction ; 
among the subjects of the latter are Clough's Bothie, and The 
Strayed Reveller, ‘ by A.' Miss Rossetti, though nevcT a 
‘ member,' really kept closest of all to the original programme by 
virtue of her natural gift and instinct. The otliers went their 
ways ; but from the fimt, cutting partly across that programme, 
was something that lay deep in Dante Ro.ssetti, in Patmore, and 
also in Woolner, namelj’^, the love of felicity and curiosity, of 
condensation and rich colouring. They like their simplicity 
to be expensive. Rossetti grew tired of ‘ the prattle about 
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Bpe-Raphaelitiam/ saying that ‘ what you call the movement 
was senbus enough, but the banding together under that title 
was all a joke.’ He added, to a I^nch admirer, that it was 
the result of ‘ la camaraderie, plutot que la collaboration r^elle 
du style.’ All the same, he defines better than anyone the 
original stamp of that style: ‘ les qualit es de realisme, emotionnel 
mais extremement nunutieiix ’: and these qualities he never 
lost. 


II 

Rossetti’s reading was not wide, and much of it tells us 
nothing about his peculiar talent, though tiis debt to 'Dante 
and his circle ' and to tlie British pojmlar ballads is obvious. 
Rossetti's sonnets are often coloured byJVIilton’h ; Shakespearian 
echoes are rarer. Coleridge, Keats, and Tennyson were among 
his ancestors, as a poem like Ease Mary is enough to shcK *. His 
early enthusiasm for Byron and Bhelley gave way to the 
attraction of Browning ; but A LaM Confession is his chief 
tribute to that master of the dramalK. monologue. One 
streak in Rossetti’s imagination was deepened by his liking for 
Hoffmann, for Maturin, and for Memhold, the author of the 
incomparable Anther Witch and of t/ic Sorceress. To 

the preternatural, in which mo.^t men and more women believe, 
he was frankly, medi 8 evall 3 ', romantically jirone. It took little 
make-believe, we raaj’ think, to write Sister Helen : and the 
‘ coveit place ’ described in The Portrait was easj' of access to 
Rossetti; tlie place 

WhorR you might think to find a dm 
Of doubtful tiilk, ami a live flanio 
Wandenng, and many a shape who.'^i* name 
Not itself knoweth, and old dew. 

And your own footsteps meeting jou, 

And all thingp going as they came. 

He painted such a scene in How They Met Themseh'e§. Thus, 
in his own way, and with the contemporarj’ goblins of Dickens 
and the occultism of Ljdton for ratlier poor compan\’, Rossetti 
continued a ,«-train that had l^een audible in Christabel and in 
Mebnoth the Wanderer. 

He influenced and deflected, for a time, most of those around 
him, and as a writer he keeps some of his predominance. No 
poet of this period, apart from Brownmg, leaves the same sort 
of dint upon the mind. It would not be easy to make a 
selection from his works without leaving out something unique. 
He seldom repeats either himself or others. If be suffersj[for 
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anything, it is for his economy, as most -writers do for their 
superfluity. Rossetti’s formidable poetic will puts everything 
ten times through the alembic. Nothing is easy to him, and he 
cannot make us think it has been easy ; but then he does not 
care how hard it is, if only it is within his scope, and m his 
choice of theme he seldom errs. This energetic, -violent plastic 
impulse does not lead him to attempt anything on a great scale, 
except The House of Life , his largest works are romances of 
moderate length. It -was w'ell said by Burne-Jones that 

he wanted to keep a poem at boihiig-pomt all the way through, and ho 
did it to that degree that it went into ether -with fervent gloving 
heat before he had done with it The short form of his poems 
helped him to this. As soon as the pot vent off the boil he'd take 
it from the fire. 

But whenever Rossetti, like his blessed damozel, has ‘ some new 
thing to say,' he is rarely satisfied till he has made some new 
mould, or measure, or poetic dialect in which to say it. This 
originality of form is seen fiom the first. In one of his earliest 
poems. My Sister's Sleep, -which he revised freely and favoured 
little, he employed the In Mentorimn stanza for elegy in print 
at least as early as Tennyson. ngton 's Fmieral is also to a 

new tune, though it shows those mark.s of effort which Rossetti's 
last touches were apt to deejien rather than to smooth away. 
In The Burden of Nineveh, which is the burden of London, the 
repeated and reverberant rhymes sound hkc the hammer- 
strokes of the prehistoric masons. This jioeni, however, began 
simply as a piece d'occasion ; and the satiric verse about the 

Hchool-foundatiDns lu tho aot 
Of holiday, tlureo files ronipaet, 

which somewhat cheapens the effect, is a remnant of the 
original overture. 

The Blessed Damozel,“ written first at about the age of 
nineteen, exists in four recensions (1850. 18515. 1870, 1881). 
Verses afe drojijied, new ones are added, lines and wotds are 
altered, even tlie stops and dashes are rcjieafediy modificil. 
Rossetti wa.s as strict with himselt as Gray ; he vould sacrifice 
a noble veise if it seemed out of harmony or scale , we do not 
find this one after the first version : 

> 

" Yea, verdy ; when he is eorue' 

We will do thus and thus -. 

Till this my vigil seem quite atiange 
And almost fabulous; 

Wo two will live at oneei, one hfo ; 

And peace shall be with us ’ 
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In The Raven (1846) 

Poe had^one the utmoBt it was possible to do with the grief of the 
lover on earth, and so I determined to reverse the conditions, and 
give utterance to the yearning of the loved one in heaven. 

So Rossetti is reported t o liave said; yet the grief of the lover 
is still audible in his ow'n poem, though in an undertone, 
and the transpositions of verses in the successive editions are 
largely directed to finding the right place and emphasis for it. 
The lover hears, ever more articulately, tlie plaint of the 
blessed damozel, and sees her in vision. Her lament, her 
longing, the disajipointment of her prayer for reunion as the 
angels pass by her to ‘ distant spheres,’ arc part of his trance. 
They are never to lie reunited souls. Would it havte been a 
meeting of spirits only ? Do not ask ; the distinction has 
vamshed in heaven, as it had ‘ once ’ vnnislied on earth, betwe/^n 
spirit and body ; and how should heaven be poorer than earth ? 
Such questions fall outside the text of the poem, but they ask 
themselves in view of Rossetti's faith to the nature of true 
love : 

Thv soul 1 know not from thv body, nor 
» « « 

Thre from myself, neither oui love from (loti 

Tlie final handiwork of tins great short poem he never excelled. 
A new style, indeed, began w’lth The Blessed Damozel. A 
harmony of three distinct elements is achieved, namely, the 
clean, pure, missal-hke colours and noble gestuies ; the double 
plaint, ending on the note of frustration ; and lastly, the 
Jlfliltonic effect of infinite dividing space, with the far-off sun, 
and the ‘ tides of day and night' that ‘ lidge tiic void.’ We arc 
not meant to bear too hard on the cosmograjihy, which was 
objected to as inconsistent by Gordon Hake.^ Ros.'.etti's friend. 
But these three features liave a v^aluc in the poem which only 
the first of them tould fully receive in the subsequent picture. 

III 

Along with this original writing, and serving pow'erfully to 
refine it, came Rossetti’s sidiooling as a translator. In early 
youth he had finished many of liis versions of The Early Italian 
Poets (1861). Afterwards he revised and re-sorted the contents, 
and called the new edition (1874) Dante and his Circle, with the 
Italian Poets preceding him. Opening with Vita Nwova, the 
first section now centres upon Dante, whose sonnets, canzom, 
and hallaie, in so far as they concern Dante’s friends or Beatrice, 
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are arranged next, along with the rephes of the friends. There¬ 
with come other worite of Guido Cavalcanti and Ohio da 
Pistoia ; of the ‘ wjamp ’ Cecco Angiolieri, and many besides. 
The second (originally the first) part concerns ‘ poets chiefly 
preceding Dante,’ and also some later than he, such as Eazio 
degli Uberti. At least sixty writers in all are represented ; 
and Rossetti's notes, biographical and critical, are still the most 
pithy introduction which the English reader can find to the 
subject. Cary and Ugo Foscolo had been chiefly occupied with 
Dante, Petrarch, Boccaccio, and the writers of tlie Renaissance. 
Though the Divine Comedy, and especially the Hell, had been 
much translated and studied (amongst others by Charles 
Cayley, the fnend of the Rossettis) little was known of the 
young, the lyrical Dante, and of his ‘ circle ’ still less. No one 
has ever been qualified like Rossetti for the task he took up. 
Three parts Italian, a native speaker and writer, and an English 
poet, he had grown up in the cult of Dante. Hls father Gabriele 
was a copious and gifted expositor, of an extreme allegorical 
school. His elder sister, Maria Francesca, published in 1871 
her fervid and beautiful work, .^4 iShadoiv of Dante, a summarv 
of the Comedy containing long extracts in English verse. 
Dante Gabriel was early acquainted with the poets that 
surround Dante. His labours as a piesenter of them ^erved 
both his countries well, and also dyed his own talent 
ineffaceably. 

The preface shows the conscience of the artist in translation, 
at full stretch : 

Often would he [the. translator] avail hiinsclt C)f any s})ccial giuce 
of his own idiom and eiioch, if only his will belonged to him , often 
W’oiild some cadence serve him but for his author’s structure-- some 
structure but for his author's cadence ; often the beautiful turn of a 
stanza must be W'cakened to adopt some rhyme w'hich will tally, 
and he sees the poet revelling in abundance of language wheie him¬ 
self IS scantily supplied. Now he would slight the matter for Iho 
music, arid now^ the music for the matter ; but no,—ho must deal to 
each alike Sometimes too a flaw’ in the work galls him, and he 
would fain remove it, doing for the poet that w’hieh his age denu’d 
him ; but no,—^it is not in the bond. 

In this spirit Rossetti trains himself to rcjiKuluce not only 
the delicacies, in prose and verse, of the jVjioj’u, but the 
varied styles of the subtle and passionate Cavalcanti, the gay 
sprightly Sacchetti, and the pictorial and realistic Fol^ore da 
San Geminiano. The versions are a close tracing, the original 
metres being kept, and the poetical accent is everywhere. ‘ The 
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lifeblood of i^ythmical translation,’ he said, ‘ is this command¬ 
ment, that a good poem shall not be turned into a bad one.’ 
He observed the commandment also in his renderings from 
Hartmann von Aue, from Villon, from ‘ Old French,’ from Tfie 
Leaf of Leopardi, and from the Paolo and Francesca passage in 
the Hell. This last had been a favourite victim of translators ; 
the Qurious can compare their homiderings over the last line, 

E caddi, come corpo morto cade, 

with Rossetti's 

And even as a di-ad l)ody falls, I fell; 

which is so simple 1 hat no one had thought < if it Ijeforc. In Dante 
at Verona, where fact and tradition are freely woven up witli 
Rossetti's own imaginings, and the lesulting portrait of Dante's 
mind and temper is only matched by a few lines of Byron. 
Rossetti is a great ethical poet, and it was Dante who help xi 
him to become one. His early sonnets Va\n Virtvcs [House of 
Life, Ixxxv.) and The Choice (Ixxi.-lxxni ) arc in the spirit of 
tlie Pvrgatory. His whole conception of love, it will be seen, 
on its inner or sacramental side, is touclied by Dante's , but 
this conception "was of gradual growth. Jt liegan, possibly, 
with his work upon the Vita Nvora : 

At length within this bufik T found pourtiayed 
Newborn that I’iiradi.'.al Love of hi«. 

And simple like a child, with whoso clem aid 
I underutond, 

and it grew through study and personal ex])crjcnce working in 
harmony. His pictures connected with Dante make the jirocess 
plainer. He never wTOiight anything, w ere it either in words or 
colour, more exquisite than his painting Bcahi Beatrix, w'here 
his own and Dante's spirit arc blended. Tlie lady is in a 
trance which gives her a foretaste of the blessedness soon to be 
hers. Rossetti WTOte no verse to accompany this picture. In 
his sonnet, Danhs Tenebroe, made in memory of his fitther, he 
again declares his allegiance to the Florentine. 

Though he stood outside the vestibule of Dante’s church, 
he could see, hear, and appieliend tlie ritual within. Some of 
the mysteries of feeling -which are common to the Christian 
world, but are expressed with peculiar intensity in Catholic art 
anti letters, needed no explaining to Rossetti. This intimate 
perception can be traced in Ecce Ancilla Domini, in Ave, and in 
World's WoHh, w'here the Father Hilary is depicted as moving 
ever further and further from mundane things ; 
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And now the sacring-bell rang clear 
And ceased; and all was awe,—^the breath 
Of God in man that warranteth 
Th(‘ inmost utmost things of Faith. 

He said, • 0 God, my world in Thee ! ’ 

Dramatic sympathy so deep can only’- be rooted in something 
ancestral, in the lifeblood of the writer. 

IV 

In The Home of Life, and in the bonnets on poets, pictures, 
the seasons, and public events, Rossetti puts all of his mind 
and craft into every word. Often the stricter Italian form is 
observed, tlie diviMons in the thought enri’esponding to those 
in the metre, with a ‘ turn ' and pause Jifler the octave, and the 
rliymes being arranged in the orthodox way. But there are 
several metrical freedoms.^ Sometimes, as with IVIilton, the 
break at the end of the octave is disregarded, and often the 
poem IS printed witliout the ‘line spacing’ at that point. 
The Miltonic note is heard, above all, in the more strenuous 
st)nnet^ of ethical tone. That 0« the Refusal of Aid between 
Nations, which is assigned to the year 1848 but is of universal 
application, i.s a ca>e in point. Rossetti Itnows that the sonnet 
IS made for man and not man for the sonnet, and he departs in 
sundry other ways from rule. Indeed, in nearly one-third of 
the wliole number tliat he printed (a hundred and forty) he 
im])orts, as Word.*.worth liked to do, a fresh rhyme in the 
sixth andseventli lines; and in more than one-sixth, after 
starting regularly, lie ends with a couplet; though the exact 
Elizabethan chime is rare, such as is found in Youth and Change : 

Only l.iiut‘1 (It Lads nn winter days; 

Take my last gift; thy heart hath sung my prai.se. 

Tliis practice, we know, is supposed to mar the balance of the 
poem by driving the emphasis too far forwards. But sonnets 
like A Scn-Spf'U or Venus Victrix show that such a fear is 
superstitious. Both licences are there employed, and it is 
clear that the chief emplia.sis, duly coming at the break, is 
upheld peifeclly and not disturbed by the final rhymes, as one 
example may show . 

Her lute hangs «ihadowcd in the apple-trei-, 

While iLishing lingi'ns weave the sweet-etrung spell 
Between its chords; and as the wild notj's swell, 

The sea-biici for those branches leaves the sea. 

But to what sound her listening ear stoops she ? 

What netherworld gulf-wlnspers doth she hear, 

In answering echoes from what planisphere, 

Along the wind, along the estuary ’ 
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She sinks into her spell: and when full soon 
Her hps move and she soars into her song, 
tVb&t creatures of the midmost mam shah throng 
la furrowed surf-clouds to the summoaing rune: 

Till he, the fated manner, hears her cry. 

And up her rock, bare-breasted, comes to die ? 

Overwrought, as so often, in language, but perfect in struc¬ 
ture, All these deviations from rule—^the new rhyme in the 
second quatrain, the obscuration of the break, and the final 
couplet—are found together in the whimsical Match icith the 
Moon. 

The Home of Life recalls Shakespeare rather than Dante in 
its frankness, its richness, and its many obscurities. The ar¬ 
rangement of the sequence in the volume of 1881 by no means 
represents tlie order of composition, but is an artistic one ; 
and perhaps the same is true of Shakespcai’e's Sonnets, sup^los¬ 
ing that he authorised the arrangement of 1601). But in ^C/ie 
Hovse of Life there is no drama ; and for this inveterate son 
of Romance only two persons in the ivorld might seem to exist. 
And j"et the world of men is not forgotten. As in Shakespeare, 
there is a constant outlook on the mystery of evil, the pre¬ 
sentiment of death and loss, and the passing of love and life. 
It is high metaphj’sical verse rooted in personal suffering and 
rapture. Rossetti certainly was not attracted liy philosophical 
systems, but still he works with far-reaching ideas. Art. and 
beauty, song and youth and age, sin and hope, he handles, not 
too abstractly, but with fidelity to the conditions of poetical 
expression. Such themes are more conspicuous in the second 
section, ‘ Change and Faith.' The first, ‘ Youth and Change,’ 
has less of the impersonal element, and a kind of plan may be 
traced in it, or rather a procession of the three figures Love, 
Death, and Hope. Love at first triumphs, so that Hope is at 
first needless. Later, Hope is clouded with tho fear and 
foretaste of Death who at last seizes the beloved. This series, 
though, is interrupted by many digressions. At ^iie end of 
‘ Change and Fate ’ the same ilirce figures loom again, and 
Hope remains dubious and ‘ illusive ’ as to the fate oi Love 
after Death has intervened. 

Many of the other sonnets are made to bo inscribed under 
exist mg pictures, and therefore presuppose them, selecting of 
course the features that best admit of being put into language. 
In Mary Ma^dakne at the Door of Simon the Pha;risee the faces, 
the festal throng, and the symbols a^e almost disregaixied, and 
a single gesture is translated into a dialogue tetween the 
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Magdalene and the lover whom she is leaving for Christ. 
Mary's Girlhood answers to the early painting AnciUa Dominic 
The eest^t descnhes the picture, the octave the character of the 
Virgin: but the angel disappears. La Bella Mano bi a rhapsody 
on the hand, and hardly refers to the painting at all. FiammeUa 
and Astarte Syriaca attempt a wording of the design, as if for 
the benefit of a blind man, though the result is hardly distinct. 
But in The Card-Dealer, which is not a sonnet, the emphasis 
on the ‘ swift light-shadowings/ or reflets, of the jewels, is 
pictorial enough. 

But Rossetti's sonnets are happier when he is not fettered 
by a picture at all. In tho^e on Blake and other poets, a 
noble intention is alwaj’s present, if not always borne out ; 
and, in general, the poet’s danger in sonneteering is to w’rite 
like this : 


What netherworld gulf-wliiMpf'ra dt>th slie hear, 

In answering eehoea from what planiaphero ? 

We can turn from (his to Spt'ivg, Avhich may or may not be 
meant to remind ns. but which does remind us, of Keats, and 
which well bears the eompaiison ; it is an English water-colour 
of the best school; 

The young rooks cheep 'nud the thick caw o’ the old: 

And near unpeopled stream-sides, on the ground. 

By hei spiing-cry the moorhen’s ne,>>t is found. 

Where the drained flood-lands flaunt their mangold 

Rossetti has left too little landscape in Ins verse, and mucli of 
what there is, though beautiful, is not there for its om'ii sake ; 
it is subordinate and symbolic,'as in Doim Stream, composed at 
Kehnscott on the Thames, or as in The Stream's Secret. 


He published only seven ballads, or ballad-lays ; but along 
with Morris and Sw'inburne he is the chief renovator of these 
forms. He practises both the plain jiopular style which comes 
down .from the folk-ballad through Scott, and the ‘condensed 
and hinted st 5 de, dear to imaginative minds,’ which comes down 
from Christahel. Neglecting the dates of composition, w’c can 
arrange these poems in a scale, starting w'ith the simpler ones. 
StreUton Water^ like IVIorris’s Welland River, copies the traditional 
ballad, and catches well enough its iterative way of building 
up a story. The spirit, too, is congenial to the popular muse. 
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There k a race against time ; the lady is wedded just in time to 
legitimate her babe, and the jack-priest Iiauk himself along to 
perform the christening. In the stanzas that were added later 
some literary diction intrudes; what would the folk-poet have 
said to * deaths blind head' or to the ‘weltering slope’? 
That kind of writing was natural to Rossetti, and good in its 
place. To simplicity and naivete he also attains, but only by 
visible prayer and fasting. 

The language of The White Ship is not always plain, and the 
butcher Berold talks sometimes like himself and sometimes hke 
Rossetti. This is in the ballad-style, and it suits Berold well: 

A few friends leaped with him, standing near. 

‘ Row ! the sea’s smooth and the night is clear ! ’ 

‘ What! none to be saved but these and 1 ? ’ 

‘ Row, row as you'd live ! All these must dio I ’ 

This is the lettered style * 

Out of the churn of the choking ship, 

AVhich the gulf grapples and the waves strip. 

They struck with the .strained oars' flash and dip. 

But neither of ihe.^-e, again, represent.^ the staple manner which 
serves for the level parts of the story. For that Ro,ssetti uses 
the language of the lay a.s it had been employed by Scott and 
Byron, and uses it with a difference It is a good medium, 
and he contrives skilfully to haimoiiLse the simpler and the 
more figured styles. The Kiijg's Tragedy i.s less simple than 
The White Ship, and the speaker, Catherine Barlass, has a 
better right to be imaginative than Berold. The poem gets 
some of its romantic charm from the clipped verses that are 
inserted by the poet, with needless excu.ses for the clipping, 
from The Kingis Qvair. The subject is of the clean heroic or 
tragical sort, and gives him the chance of using his naked 
strength. Miss Rossetti wrote to hmi, ‘ I wish you would 
write more on such subject.^ ; surely they are well worth 
celebrating, and they leave no sting behind.' 

Not the ‘ sting,’ jierhaps, of Sister Helen or of Eden Bower. 
Sister Helen was termed by Miss Rossetti ‘ that terse fierce 
masterpiece.’ And if it is not a masterpiece, the retison can 
only be its length. The extreme compression, the will to cap 
one climax with another, somewdiat deadens the effect, which 
nevertheless is formidable enough. Several devices of the folk- 
ballad are adapted and woven together : the recurring and 
varying burden, and the interposed short fines (* Little brother,’ 

‘ Sister Helen ’) which recall those in ‘ Edward, Edw'ard,’ are 
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the voice of the imaginary audience following the mood of each 
stanza. They catch the sense of her ironical replies quicker 
than the little brother can do, and whisper horrified prayers 
or echoes after each of them. The aim of the whole is to use 
the supernatural as at once the means and the symbol of a 
spiritual tragedy. Sister Helen will not shorten by her for¬ 
giveness, which alone will permit him to be shriven, the ban 
she has cast on her deceiver ; his torture shall last as long as 
the melting wax, and her soul shall perish along with his. She 
is content Ttdth 

nothing short of seeing him in the flames of hell,—willing herself to 
suffer m them the torment that is only less than her thirst for 
revenge (Gordon Hake). 

The poem unfolds its moral drift slowly and obscurely; the 
author put in the first verse (‘ Why did you melt your waxen 
man ? ’) to help the reader, but thought the work a ‘ not 
unfair ’ exercise for his ‘ ingenuity of comprehension.’ 

Eden Bower certainly ‘ leaves a sting behind.’ Rossetti seems 
to have invented the legend he attaches to Lilith, the wife of 
Adam, who tcmjrts'the snake to let her personate him as 
the Tempter of her dispossessor Eve. The strength of the 
poem is undeniable, but it is too much that of the poetical 
contortionist; the diction suffocates itself, and the horrors 
recall those of the old school of fiction, the ‘ romances of terror.’ 
In Troy Town there is not the same constraint; the words 
could not be shorter or plainer, and there is a delicate classical 
ease unusual in Rossetti. There is no symbolism, or heroism, 
or exorcism, and no spiritual bearing—^the purpose is just the 
plastic expression of pure beauty, the beauty of the cup moulded 
upon the breast of Helen. 

The youthful romance, The Staff and Scrip, has the breath¬ 
lessness and the note of aw'e which are also found in The 
Blessed Damozel and My Sister’s Sleep. It is a typical ‘ Pre- 
Raphaelit^ ’ poem in its simplicity, and also bec*ause it falls 
naturally into four pictures, or panels, representing the meeting, 
the arming, the vigil, and the return. The spirit is truly that of 
old romance, and much of the effect is won by the magical 
shortened line concluding every vex’se—^a favourite device also 
of Christina Rossetti’s : 

Her women, standing two and two. 

In silence combed the fleece. 

The Pilgrim said, ‘ Peace be with you. 

Lady ’; and bent hw knees. 

She answered, ‘ Peace.’ 
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The much longer Brides Prelude has not this mediaeval stamp. 
It is a study of a concealed sham© that is gradually confessed, 
and the attention comes to be fixed less on the bride herself 
than on the pure listening sister, Amelotte. Rossetti drew 
out a plan for its completion, which was never executed and 
would have been diflScuJt enough. 

Bose Mary stands furthest of all from the popular baUad. 
Yet, like Sister Helen, if in another way, it embodies a complex 
and lofty application of a piece of folklore, into which the 
conceptions of sin and punishment, of penance and forgiveness, 
are woven. The actual tale ajipears to be invented, and also 
the condition that the w^atcher of the beryl-vision must be 
innocent if she is to sec aright. Because of her sin with the 
knight, the spirits mislead Rose Mary as to the road on which 
his foes are posted. He takes tlie w'l'oiig road, meets his death, 
and is punished not only for his fault with Rose Mary, Sut 
because he has also been unfaitlifiil to her witli the sister of 
his sw'orn enemy, now his slayer. He was riding to get his 
shrift and Rose Mary's too, but he thus misses it, and is damned. 
Of his second crime she does not know', but sliatters tlie beryl 
and dies before finding it out. She is taken to God and for¬ 
given, and forgets in heaven even the name of her knight. 
Bose Mary is the freest, the most rapid, and the loveliest m 
colouring and music of all Rossetti's narratives, and jierhaps 
of all such tales in English. Some lines in it might be ow'iied 
by the greatest poets : 

A light there was in her .steadfast eyes.— 

The tire of mortal tears and sighs 
That pity and love immortalize. 

The words and tune in Bose Mary seem to come together of 
themselves, instead of being painfully thought out. The 
beryl-songs of the spirits are the only draw'back, but they can 
be severed from the rest without loss. 


VI 

The dramatic monologue had been w'orthily written already by 
Tennyson and Browning. This difficult form implies a story, 
or situation, which has to be made clear by a single speaker. 
If Hamlet’s five soliloquies were taken out and put together 
wdth a little lacework for connexion, the}' would form a perfect 
dramatic monologue. Rossetti attempts this species twice. 
Browning says that his Men and Women are ‘ utterances of so 
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many imaginary persons, not mine.’ The imaginary speaker in 
jenny^ described as a ‘ young and thoughtful man of the world,* 
is a free-living, rather cjTiical, but good-hearted Londoner, who 
has no illusions as to what may be passing in the girl’s mind. 
Also the poet in him sees these sorry things as part of the 
universal pathos of "Jenny’s case,’ He is sometimes also a 
little vulgar, let us hope without the poet's complicity. British 
convention had avoided Jenny’s calling as a theme for art, 
and the temptation, which Rossetti escapes, was therefore to 
sentimentalise it. fnstead, he wrote a profound poem. At 
first he planned it without tlie framework of incident, but he 
was right, ten times over, to insert that. In Jenny he gets 
clean away from bis romancing, away from his private oratory 
and high loVe-ritual, where the censer swings so incessantly 
and heavily, to the life of the world. Like Blake, of whom the 
})oem often reminds us, he beats a novel and piercing music 
out of the old short-rhymed measure : 

^’ho London sparrows fur .und nijjh 
(lamour toKC’ther Hiiddcnly ; 

And Jojinj ’» fagt'-bird ^row’n aw'ako 
Hcri'm tlioir sfing his ]>art must take, 

Bscauso hero too tin* ilay doth bit'ak. 

iSo. in Ilia picture Fovnd, with its aceomjianying (and much 
inferior) sonnet, the subject ia thsit of any melodrama, but 
the treatment is everything ; the countryman finds his old 
village love crouching in extremity under London Bridge. 

A Last Oonfessio/t, while it may lie thought of as a tribute 
to Browning and his method, ia truly to be called a ‘ Pre- 
Raphaohte ' poem, in ao far as the .speech is often reduced to 
the plainest terms ; and moreover the elTert turns on the 
recurrence of a significant emblem, or rather of two such ; the 
knife, namely, which does the murder, and the laugh of the 
faithless girl which haunts the speaker and drives him to his 
deed. Tile tradition of simpheity, a little conscious by this 
time, had come down from Wordsworth through sucli poetry 
as Tennyson's Oom : 

With that, Ctod took my mother's voice and spoke. 

And sights and sounds came back and tilings lung since. 

And all rny childhood found me on the lulls ; 

And BO 1 took her with me. 

Rossetti’s blank verse is not so original as his other metres. 
His invention of lyrical tunes of the subtle, slow-moving, and 
meditative kind is of a high order ; and most of his lyncs do 
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move slowly, being crowded and even overcharged with matter 
—mental bullion. The ‘fundamental brainwork ’ which he 
prescribed for himself is apt to get in the way of pure singing. 
TTk friend SMinburiie had to contend with this obstacle much 
Jess. 

Even when his stuff is of the frailest, Rossetti can always 
point to a definite argument. His inspiration is not of the 
divine and involuntary sort that Socrates describes to the 
youthful Ion; but he admits no flaw in his design. T/ie 
Stream's Secret and Love's Noctimi arc his most studious 
experiments in the pattern-work of feeling. The stream is at 
once the lover’s sphinx-like confidant and also a symbol of the 
progress of love. It will not tell lum wJien, or whether, love's 
hour shall come to him again, as in imagination he figures it 
coming. Love stands at the well-head, and sends the enig¬ 
matic message d own-stream ; and ‘love's hour’ is finther 
imaged as w'atching its own shadow' nearing it upon a dial. 
Only the hour of parting is ceilain. But shall there ever be a 
meeting first ^ The wiiispenng answ'er of the w ater is doubtful. 
This grave liquid-sounding poem show’'s with what intensity 
Rossetti can present, and almost personify, such conceptions. 
Love's Noctarn is simpler in idea, but is frequently more 
strained, and more ‘ precious,’ in its w'ording than The Stream's 
Secret. Its scene is the land of dreams, wdiich are mutual 
messengers of the prayers and hopes of love , a rarefied region, 
but in it Rossetti moves, for once, with an aejuil lightnc'^s that 
reminds us of Shelley : 

Like a vapour wan and mute, 

Liko a flame, so let it pass , 

One low sigh acrorfs her lute. 

One dull breath against her glass ; 

And to my sari soul, alas 1 
One salute 

Cold as when death’s foot shall pass. 

• 

Few of Rossetti’s IjTics approach to this pure essence, or 
exhalation, of song. The Sowj of the Bower and Love-Lihj 
(especially the former with its Moms-hke cadence) have the 
heavy sweetness, as of hly or orchid, wdiich besets so much 
of the writing and painting of this group of friends : it either 
delights or cloys, there is no choice betw'een. But songs they 
really are. At the other pole is a piece like Soothsay, a gnomic 
utterance and a confession of faith, a thing said in verse and 
said well, but not sung. Betw’een come Son^ and Music and 
Even So, where speech is just passing into song, and poems of 
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mystical communing like The Sea-Limita and The Cloud 
Confines y where the purely lyric element is fading out. 
‘ Consider tlie sea's listless chime ' ; the very first word is 
barely lyrical. Yet Rossetti seldom writes a verse that can 
disregarded, and his artistic conscience is everywhere. 


VII 


His poetic language is full of idiosyncrasy. He often uses 
scriptural phrase, Ihougli far less habitually than Swinbunie ; 
and never, like Swinburne, does he turn it against itself in an 
anti-clerical spirit : but returns to it simpl3’^ to express exalted 
moral wrath or denunciation. But he likes to elaborate it, so 
that it loses some of its simplicity^. Tins practice is to be seen 
in Dante at Verona, in the sonnet On Rejuml of Aid, and in 
Retro me, Rafliana . 


thcM* \MMk to ttfdii ni narrow ways. 

Tliou still, u}ion the bitriul vine-shellerM path, 

Mayst w'ait the tuinin^ of the of wrath 

For eertam years, fot eeiiain months and dajs. 

But Rossetti pivfers aliove ail to experiment with the Latin 
element in our vocabulaiy. J^ike Milton and Diyden, though 
in a different fashion, be inla^'s learned polysyllables in his line, 
and usually’ towards its cbise. Some aic rare words, if not 
coinages, such as firmamenial, ctrrumfiucnce, enhninant, im- 
mnnorahle ; or they are familiar words which get a novel 
colouring, such as in ‘ hours eventual' or ‘ sjiniigs perfect 
imminent hour.’ or "the sighing wind's auxiliari/.' And many 
words but half-poetical iii tliemselves are warranted the 
turn that is given to them, as m T/ir Monochord 

Nay, IS it Lifo or Death, thus thunder-crovm’il, 

That ’mid the tide of all emerpcncy 
^lO^^ notes niy separate ^v{l\e. . . ? 


Ill niora Ilian one ivay the.'-e practices lend to Rossetti's 
cadence its peculiar character, which at times amounts to a 
mannerism. The line otten ends with a long wtad fiillowed b_y 
a full-vowelled monosjdlable. as in 

f'leepleas with cold coniineinorativo eyes, 

or in 

Sun-coloured to the imperishable core. 

Often, again, the last syllable is unemphatic, lines ending with 
inveteracy, irretrievably, intolerable ; and sometimes two such 
endings rhjTne together, w-’kich seems excessive. 

VOL. n. 
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In another of his favourite usages Rossetti follows Keats, 
who followed the Jacoheans. This is in the invention of 
pictorial or musical double compounds. Many of his com- 
binatioim are of great beauty, and thougli he sows them rather 
thick, he does not go beyond the genius of the language in 
framing them. Such are wind-warm, field-silence, osier- 
odoured, soul-winnowing, v'oodfiowers hashful-eycd. In the first 
eight lines of Spring there are six of them : soft-littered, wakeful- 
eyed, la-mbing-fold, stream-sides, spring-cry, flood-lands ; nothing 
there, surd}', to be ungrateful for ! and the effect of tliese 
dissyllables upon the rhythm, producing many ‘spondees,’ 
and thus of course slowing down the line, is again characteristic. 

In this connexion may be noticed Rossetti’s fondness—shared 
by Moms and Swinburne, and a minor badge of the school— 
for the ‘ hovering,' oi rather artificially strengthened, accent, 
falling upon the rhyming syllable , a practice which is only too 
easy to imitate, but is delightful in skilled hands. Here are 
three out of many varietic.s : 

(1) oi whosi' tjnef suii-trlinipfuc'^s 
Scarce shed the heaj»cd s.n<nv thuni;ih the naked troes. 

(2) Stoop through the siJra\ of home sweet life-fountain [rhyme with plain’]. 

(3) Those worn tired brows it hath the koepinp hf [rhymi' with ‘ dove. ’]. 

Rossetti i.s like a h’rench or Italian pciet in the stress that he 
lays on his rliyjne.s. and ni his search for new rh;)’mes. His 
practice in this matter is deliberately liccntiou.s, not careless. 
He takes tlie risks of extending the cajiricious hliei'ties of 
English rhyming ; and tliougli he justifies them by the charm 
of the effect, it is as uell that his novelties have not become 
established. We find such combinations a> (vc. contemplative ; 
hell, ahominalde . drown'd, heynnd . rnoni, home, some , once, 
sons, zones ; growth, drouth. In ten out of the twenty-foui 
verses of The Blessed Damozel Xhcrc are uiioilliodox rhymes, and 
this after two revisions of the jinein. The re.^^nlt is often con¬ 
sonance and not strict vowel-rJiymc at all, A craftsman like 
Rossetti can go these lengths. Tlic firm riveting of the 
rhymes in Jenny, witli the peculiar modulations of stre.^s 
accompanying them, turns a facile metre into a slow and stern 
one, and gives the poem half of its effect : 

Even till the early Sunday light. 

When Saturday night is market-night 
Everywhere, lx* it dry or wet. 

And m&rket-nfght in the HAyinArket. 

Ros&etti's early mastery of these devices can be studied to 
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advantage in The Burden of Nineveh. And in Chimes {' Hollow 
heaven and the hurricane ') he shows his delight in echo and 
sound-weaving and his consciousness of bis own skill. 

Some of this procedure, no doubt, is easy to parody, and, 
in general, Rossetti’s peril is that of drifting into a peculiar 
poetic manner, or dialect , or, to be plain, into a jargon, the 
result of giving too liard a turn of the screw to language. Much 
of his verse, even on solemn occasions, is encrusted in thhs 
way, especially' in his sonnets. And even where he stands far 
above the reproach of such a word as jargon, he is still habitually 
strange. It is strangeness in beauty, no doubt, but strangeness 
still, as if the quality were involved in his very idea of verbal 
felicity. Some have thought that llie cause may be his Italian 
upbringing. On such a point an Englishman can scarcely 
judge ; but I fail to see anything markedly Italian in Rossetti’s 
idiom ; his tran.'-lations from that language, like The, Leaf, 
do not show it ; nor is it evident in the song, which is •written 
ill both languages, in ^4 Last ('osfssiov Another reason, at 
any rate, may be liintcd. 

Poets of Rossetti's studious tril'C have always much cold¬ 
blooded technical work to get done , work as definite, and 
requiring as steady’ a hand, as tiiat oi a goldsmith, or of the 
Indian who inlays inarlde flower-petals into the marble tomb 
of an emperor. 'J’hey rejoice in the sorting of coloured words, in 
bevelling the sentences, in blowing away’ the dust. It is the 
joy of decoration, whicli iiiscnsiblv carries tJiem away’ from 
natural forms into strangeness And •when they succeed they’ 
are not only’ happy but amused, at any’ rate in the French sense 
of the -word. Virgil surely', and Teniiy’son, were tlnis amused at 
their own deftness. This feeling they’ study’ to hide irom the 
reader {ars relare artem), but in vain , and amusement is jiart, 
of the reader’s pleasure too. And siieli poetry’ does not. leave 
him silent, w'liich is the right f'flfect oi poetry’, but makc^ him 
(TV bravo ! But tlie simple, that is the gemnne, rcfider, feels 
that this effect is not all he w’ants ; so that by’ instinct he turns 
to great, simple, and primary poetry, wlicie the tcdiiiiqne, 
though just as perfect, does not seem to be jacocctijiied with 
itself ; and he feels it to be not strange at all, but infinitely 
familiar—a thing he had ahvays known, and know*n in just such 
•words. Technique, in Homer or in Othello, is evcry’where, but it 
is a minister, and does not obtrude ; nothing is odd, and there 
is none of the pleasure given by oddness, ^o, of Desdemona’s 
hand, •we hear that 

It yet hath felt no age nor known no sorrow. 
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Thatt and not La Bella Matio, 

In maiden-minded converse delicately 
Evermore white and soft, 

is the real thing ! So much must be said ; yet it is said without 
prejudice to Rossetti’s true and frequent command of simplicity 
bought at whatever cost, and of exalted impassioned strength. 
Much of Jenny has this character ; and much of Dante at 
Verona has it, in another style, nor is it ever far aw'ay. The 
strangeness is present too, but Rossetti is at his highest when 
it is hardly perceptible, in spite of the invariable compression 
of language which he practises, and which makes for strange¬ 
ness. When he is rapid and simple, he conquers. There are 
few loveher stanzas in the language than this from Rose Mary : 

The fountain no mori glittered free ; 

The fruit, hung dead on the letiflebs tree; 

The liame of the lain]) had ceawd to Hare ; 

And the cryotiil ea'iket Khattercd there 
Wah emptied now of its cloud of air. 

And, in quite another manner, he is capable of attaining to the 
simple and ])rofound, as in the famous line in The Monodiord : 

Uh ! -Hhat Is. tins that know.s the road 1 came ? 

Or he produces a like effect' in the more familiar and piercing 
style, as in A Lad ('onfci^iitvn, where plainness of diction is 
enforced by the character of the speaker, who seldom talks 
like Rossetti. 


VIII 

All Rossetti’s prose is of interest, including liis dashed-off 
letters ; as in his ver>e, he abhors tlie inexpiessive, and con¬ 
denses to the utmost. He has only left one p]€*ce of inventive 
prose, the little romance Hand and Ruul. It reads like one of 
his own translations from the Italian, or like sopiething in 
Browning’s Men and Wonmn, vitli its disguise of circumstantial 
history", its imaginary painter and imaginary German inquirer. 
Chiaro dell’ Erma watches from his window the factions fighting 
in the entry below ; he secs their blood spilhng over hw careful 
frescoes on the wall. He thinks his art a failure. But he then 
dialogues? with his owm soul, w'ho appears to him in the guise of 
a woman, ‘ clad to the hands and feet with a green and grey 
raiment.’ She reproaches and consoles him, much as Browning 
might have done, for his despondency. ‘ Why shouldst thou 
rise up and tell God He is not content ? ’ ‘ Set thine hand and 
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thy soul to serve man with God.’ This is Rt^setti’s youthful 
faith, reflected in his verse and painting of that period. But 
Hand and Soul also marks a date in the history of wliat came to 
be called, by the enemy, sestlieticism; a phenomenon easy 
to recognise, easier to travesty, but hard to define. Perhaps 
LfeigJi Hunt, with his pretty prison-furniture, and his genuine 
cult of beauty, and his habit of fingering his own sensibilities, 
was the first true ‘ aesthete ’ ; it is known how the weaker of 
these elements pa.s.sed into Keats, to be absorbed and effaced 
in the loftier one There are phrases in Hand and Soul which 
might hardly surprise us if they came from Hunt, or from 
Pater. ‘ He would feel faint in sunsets and at the sight of 
stately persons.' ‘ The warmth of the air was not. shaken ; but 
there seemed a pulse in the light, and a living freshness, like 
rain.’ ‘ He was weak with yearning, like one who gazes upon 
a path of stars.’ There are signs of this sort of sickhness in 
the youthful prose stories of Moms ; but it is essentiallj’^ 
adolescent, and both writers soon leave it behind them. 

Rossetti did not VTite much criticism, but. what be does write 
is never insipid, and'is, unhke most criticism, difficult to forget. 
His preface to his own translations from Italian and his review 
of Gordon Hake’s poetry arc good examples of his style. His 
‘ supplementary chapter ’ and notes included in Gilchrist's 
Life of Blake (18(53) exhibit it more at length. Rossetti’s 
actual editing of that poet did more harm than good. He 
systematically trimmed and altered the text, in what he judged 
to be Blake’s interest. In thus tidying Blake’s lyrics, Rossetti 
only sinned with other editors ; and the tme text was not 
established until 1905. But he wrote worthil}^ about Blake, 
both as poet and painter. Ah masters of both arts, the two 
are almost solitary companions amongst artists of English 
upbringing ; and Rossetti's account of Blake’s technique is full 
of poetic insight : 

In Blake's colouring of landscape, a subtle and exquisite reality 
forms quite as .strong an element as does ideal giaudeur , whellicr 
we find him dealing with the pastoral sweetne.ss of drinking ©at tie 
at a stream, their ludes and fleeces all glorified by sunset with 
magic rainbow hues , or revealing to us, in a tiasJi of creative geniu.s, 
some parted sky or beaten sea full of portentous exjiectation. 

Rossetti’s more spontaneous prose can be seen in his familiar 
letters, or in his remarks on the ‘ stealthy scliool of criticism.’ 
It is terse, positive, and liighly eflioient, especially in the 
sardonic passages He has a vein of hard-hitting banter and of 
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fairly brutal sense, wliich sets oi! his transcendental and ideal 
side picturesquely. Satire of a genial order is seen in his 
picture of Dr. Johnson at the Mitre addressing the two pretty 
quakers from the country. There is a good deal in Rossetti of 
this sound eighteenth-century vein, whicli is little represented 
in his poetry. 

IX 

Christina C4eorgina Rossetti^ (1830-94), the only mistress in 
our language of sacred ven^e, is also one of the safest artists 
among the English poets. The Christian piety and ecstasy 
which inform some of her brother’s writing through inherited 
sympathy, speak in her with the voice of a real and passionate 
worshipper. She was of the ‘ high ' Anglo-Catliolic j)ersuasion, 
like Gleorge Herbert and other seventeenth-century fore¬ 
runners : of whom, as of Tennyson and Mrs. Browning, ihere 
are passing echoes in her work. But Miss Rossetti dejiends on 
nobody, not even on her brother, strong as his mtluence w'as 
on those around him ; at rare moments they have a note in 
common. Her fountain of language is the Bilile, more especially 
the lyrical, and of tJiese the more sombre, jiortions the 
prophets and EcrJtstiastea. The more buoyant stiani of the 
Apoealypse and tlie f!ioiuj uf is loudly heard sometimes. 

Her melancholy and austerity were niborn, and AVeie inert'Used 
by a certain tyrannical quality in her conscience. Under her 
quietness, her cordiabty, and lier clnldlike tieakisli fun and 
fantasy, we are alloAved to see a iialine liard as basalt. These 
qualities are all seen in her published lette^i’s. Jt is idle to regret 
her strength of character, or the suffering that it liroiight her. 
or her restrictions of interest, fur they all nourish her gift 
The religious life w'lth its self-imposed disci]ilme, the family 
life with its few and imjiiegnable affections-tljese were not 
all; for within them she led the life of aii , and used her art to 
express her religion and her affections. • 

In her poetic labours, at any rate, IMiss Rossetti may be called 
most fortunate. Her ])ow'er appeared early , tlie song ' When 
1 am dead, my dearest,’ dates from her eigideenth year. Her 
last w'ritings show no abatement of musical perfection. All 
her poetrj", and we may add her prose, is a perfect min-or ; 
w'e seem to look through and not at the glass ; no distorting 
cracks or dimnesses, no unreal coloured fringe. IMuch of her 
ex}ierienoe is painful; but she does not, like most sufferers, 
labour it into a misguitled form that doubles the painfulness. 
Nor does she fall into the automatic wTiting, equally without 
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flaw and without permanence, that swells the volumes of Swin¬ 
burne or of Victor Hugo. What she wrote was born of the 
spirit on each occasion, and her way of-work seems to have 
been highly spontaneous. The fniits are not an unwieldy 
load ; over nine hundred English (and some sixty Italian) 
poems, mostly brief, some very brief, and never long. In her 
lifetime appeared Gobliti Market and other Poems (1862), The 
Prince's Progress and other Poems (1866), Sing-Song (1872), A 
Pageant and other Poems (1881) ; and, after her death, some 
New Poems (1896). Her religious prose {Annus Domini, Called 
to he Saints, Time Flies, etc.) has also to be named. Tune 
Flies : a Reading Diary (1883), which offers a poem, a brief 
saint’s life, an apologue, or a homely devout fancy, with plentiful 
humorous strokes, for every day in the year, well intimates the 
range of her temper and imagination. Her poetry sorts itself 
out into three divisions. First, there is a body of lighter, more 
fantastic and ingenious matter. The second mass. the largest, is 
tlie utterance of Miss Rossetti’s innermost religious life. Thirdly, 
there are poems secular in topic, but nevertheless grave, and 
prevailingly pathetic or impassioned. The forms that she 
favoured are the narrative, the sonnet, and the lyric; the 
last including a great diversit}' of tunea and measuies, ranging 
from tlie briefest, simjdest, and tiniest uji to the splendid and 
stately monorhymes of ‘ Passing Awaj- ’ and ‘ Marvel of 
Marvels.’ 

X 

Among the poems of fantasy, nanalive and other, Gohltn 
Market is the most considerable. It is a fairy tale, with the 
latent note of mischief, cruelty, and pain that belongs to so 
many good fairy tale.s. It is pure invention, and not of the 
popular stock. Like The Aneieyit Mariner, it has no moral, 
and there is no reason in it. I'lie conclusion, ‘ There is no 
friend lik** a sister,' is no more the real burden than ‘ He praj eth 
best who loveth best ’ is of Coleridge’s tale. But it plays 
with spiritual ideas, in sucli a way as to get home ; luth the 
ideas of temptation, entrapment by evil, and sacrifice and 
rescue. Still it stops short of symbol It is fierce, and yet 
deliberately and delightfully infantine, or young-girlish. The 
pleasures and pains of childish appetite, ot’ tasting woiiderlul 
fruits, and being smeared with their juices, and resisting the 
longing to taste, are riotously described One sister, Laura, 
does taste ; and the law of the fruit is that whosoever sucks 
it once shall madly crave a second enjoyment, yet shall be 
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demed that hope and shall pine to death. The game of the 
goblins is to deny the chance of a second taste ; they are wicked, 
though in Dante Rossetti’s drawing they are only quaint and 
sly and rather kiiidlj’. Lizzie, the other sister, tricks the 
goblins, risking tlic jicnalty, and Laura is saved after a bitter 
experience ; tJiat is all. The slackening and rushing, the 
surging and dying brief cadences of the poem are triumphantly 
managed , they grow out of the emotion and never seem to be 
thrust upon it. Goblin Market is a small masterpiece, and has 
no fellow. 

The Prince's Progress is another glamour-story, a long lyrical 
ballad, more of Coleridge's than of Wordsworth’s kind, liker still 
to one of the relentless mediaeval anecdotes in The Earthly 
Paradise, hkest of all in its tune to Ros^ Mary, but not reallj’ 
like anything. It began out of the closing dirge, and was 
built backwards from it , at the instance, it is said, of Lante 
Rossetti. Eor once the brother and sistei-, poetically speaking, 
touch hands , the actual three rhyme-words here italicised also 
occur together in The Staff and Scrip : 

Voik'J hgiirfs carrying her 
Sweep by yet make no ; 

There is a smell ot spice and rnynh, 

A bnde-ehant bmdened with ont' name ; 

The bride-sony uses steadier 
Than th( torches’ flame. 

The Prince tarries too long in sundiy pleasances and Alcina- 
gardens, and finds the long-waiting bride dead. It is an 
‘ exemplary tale ’ made imaginative, ratlier tliaii an allegory. 
It liegins in a colloquial childish tone, which dies away slowlj’ 
through the chiming echoing effects that are beloved and 
mastered by the poetess : 

Come, gone—gone for over— 

Gone as an unrctiiming river— 

Gone as to death the inornoiit liv'er— ^ 

Gone as the year at the dying fall— 

To-uiorrow, to-d.ay, yesterday, never— 

Gone once for all. 

TNIiss Rossetti’s verses written for the young and for the very 
young speak to readem of any age. One of her most carefully 
arranged pieces, The Months : a Pageant (1879) is in a changing, 
sometimes wailing, lyric recitative ; the little gestures and 
stage directions enjoined are all in keeping. Sing-Song, a 
Nursery Rhyme-Book, consists of some two hundred snatches, 
a number of which are also given in Italian, and they touch 
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at one extreme the genuine stock of authorless and traditional 
infant ditties, while at the other they belong, like many of 
Stevenson's, to the kind which the adult is sure that the child 
would enjoy : 

Befort' tho coioinif of fht* night 
Thf mouii ahows }Uj)cry white ; 

J3efoii' the dawning of the day 
She tadcH away. 

All this smaller and sprightly verse, do\vn to the family skits, 
valentines, and bovts-nmes which are included, and the exercise 
in which made not a httle for case and riglitness of handiwork, 
bubble up from the surface of a spirit rich in playfulness and in 
feminine but usually stinglcss vit. Tlio variety of the rhymes 
is to be heeded, and also the preferences shown for double 
rhymes, for inner or echo-rhymes, and for that ending of a 
stanza with a sudden shorter line, which gives a freshening 
effect of surprise •. 

t'ornttowTis aiv«' their almond smell 
While she bruslies by. 

And o^lark sings from tin* sky, 

‘ All IS well.’ 

Soon w'e come to watch for these turns, where the poetess is 
seen to stop and look up at her hearer. They are found equally 
in the devotional poems , and, among these, especially iii the 
ref ram-pieces, something between triolet and roundel, and in 
the carols . 

A night was noar. a day w'as near, 

Between a day and night 
1 heard aw'eet voices calling clear, 

(.'ailing me. 

I heard a whirr ot wing on wintr. 

But could not see the sight, 

1 long to see the birds that sini:. 

I long to see. 

There is po real break between Christina Rossetti's gayer and 
her graver writings. The carols are a link between them. It 
is a hard thing, and attained by fev, to lie infantine, homely, 
and devout, and also to keep within the bounds ot literature , 
but she does attain it. iShe is, in fact, a mistress of t he familiar 
style that does not sink. 

In the bleak mid-wmt('r 
A stable-place sufficed 
For the Lord (W Almiglit> 
desus Christ. 

That reminds us of a speculation, in one of her prose works, on 
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the place in heaven that miglit have been earned by anyone who, 
on that night, should have turned out of his bed for Mary the 
Virgin, and lent it to her :—mediaeval, that! Now and then, 
though not often enough, there is a pleasant oddness, as in the 
lines Young Death : 

Lo in the room, thp upper, 

She shall sit down to supper, 

Xew-batlied from head to feet 
And on Chrit-t gazing : 

Her mouth kept elean and swi-rt 
vShall laugh and sing, (Jod })raismg. 

The lighter tones or gaieties of the inner life as eonreived by 
such a votary no doubt have their roots in the ultimate hope- 
fulness and good cheer implied m her faith. These underlie 
the thick layers of self-distrust, of self-chastising rigour, that 
come between: ‘I am wxdghed upon,' she writes once, ‘by 
the responsibility of all one does or does not do.’ Tliese moods 
are the penance of her beautiful s])irit, Imt also the .HDune of 
its power. Her religious verse is on the whole overcast , it is 
an exhalation from her habitual actual expcu’iciice , it is the 
utterance of conscience, fear, and trembling, with jarer notes 
of ecstasy, as in The Heart Knoun th own Bttln'tuns But 
the conscience is also that of an artist ; less, we may think, 
of an artist who continually files and discards and mends, 
than one who watches for her haj)]»y moments, is jealous for 
her spontaneities, and treasures them and tlie words tliey bring 
just as she does the moments of holy feeling that they ex])ress. 


XI 

The greater part of JMiss Rossetti's pcictry is religions. Some 
of it IS made, in the manner of The ('hu'^tian Year, for a series 
of pious occasions {Bona Fea-'^ii- atal Fasl.s) , a ]>lan that is 
always a strain ujion the composer. Even here the*crystalline 
tones are not apt to fail But must of this ma^-s of lyiieal or 
meditative verse is im])Ossihle to classify by the occasion, or 
indeed on any primijile, unless it lie by tiiat ot the metre, 
with which liie theme and lennier aie in coni iinial accoi d. The 
sonnets, which are mostly given over, as sonnets should lie, to 
thinking aloud rather tlian to singing, luive always a deft 
Italian precision, and they have further the last and rarest 
virtue of a soiiiud ; they sound iialural. The stri<‘t scheme of 
metre, and the corresponding articulation of the theme, always 
rule, but do not thrust themselves forward ; and the effect is 
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that of self-questionings and self-answerings that have dreamed 
themselves into rhyme. Some regularity of greyness, some 
want of sahence may certainly be noticed, though not com¬ 
plained of. We move on a high table-land of language and 
feehng, in which a sonnet hke that on the death of Cardinal 
Newman stands out as an eminence. Swinburne’s lines on the 
same event are parted from Miss Rossetti’s by the whole 
diameter of faith : the oppositions of feeling within this age, 
within this very group, could not be sharplicr exhibited ; 

Now lixed and finished thine eternal plan. 

Thy best has done its best, thy -worst its worst: 

Thy best its best, please (Jod, thy best its best. 

The Cliiistian, Anglo-Catholic poetess matches, but only by 
contrast, the ‘singer before suiiiise,’ wlio, addressing Carlyle 
as well as Newman, ends with ‘ Time's word and man’s ’ : 

‘ Go honoured lu^nce, go home, 

Night’s ehildleas children , hert' your hour is done ; 

Pass with th«* stars, and leave us -with tlie nun.’ 

In this context, tboiigli they are poems of tlie eartlily not the 
heavenly love, are to be named the fourteen sonnets entitled 
Movyia Innmninata. We are told on authority that they refer 
to the ^'^Tite^’s own love and sufTcniig, and they fall thus by the 
side of some other lyrics similar in occasion. Miss Rossetti, it 
appears, was tw’ice forbidden by late and religious scrujile to 
marry out of her ow'ii fold. iShe was thus thrown back upon 
the consolations of faith, and sought them with a deflected and 
enhanced intensity of passion ; putting, as we have said, her 
conscience as earnestly upon the discijilint* of singing quite 
rightly as into the observances, inner and outer, of her creed. 
These sonnets record, under a very light disguise, the experi¬ 
ence of a ‘lady unnamed,’ jire.^ciited ns an imaginaiy t>j>e, 

‘ sharing her lover's jioelic aptitude,’ and speaking ‘ tor 
herself.’ * 

Had the Great Poetess of our own day and nation been uiihaiqiy 
instead of hapjiy, her oircuiiLstances would ha\e in\'jted her to 
Ijequeath to us, m lieu of the ' Portuguese Sonnets,’ an illimitable 
‘ donna innomiiiata,’ drawn not from fancy l)ut from feeling, and 
worthy to occupy a niche beside Beatrice and Laura. 

Set beside the Sonnets from the Portuguese, these poems, with 
their mottoes from Dante and Petrarch, which their own 
loftiness, finish, and piercing tones do not belie, surely regain 
by their artistic purity and vox angelica what they may lose, 
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by the hard necessity of the case, in radiance and warmth. 
The last of them, ‘ Youth gone, and beauty gone,’ closes on a 
tone of pure melancholy, unqualiSed by the religious resi^a- 
tion or by the expression of nobly overstrained self-sacrifice 
that rule in those just j)receding it. The longer sequence, 
Later Life, does not fall behind in performance, and utters 
the consolation, denied in life, which the Christian finds in 
death. 

This dominant or recurrent mood w'as not all due to dis¬ 
appointment, but was clearly inborn. Some of Miss Rossetti’s 
more youthful verse, even in The Germ, betrays the direct 
influence of the Preacher, and its sincerity is all too plain : 

1 said of laughter: il ]8 vaiu. 

Of mirth I said : what profits it ? 

At Other times there is the ring, doubtless owing to cc'nci- 
dence, of the gloomier anonymous lyrics of the fifteenth century. 
When she cries 

All weareth, all wasti*th. 

All tiitteth, all hasteth. 

All of flesh and time, 

it is not unlike 

The life of thin world 
Is nildd with wind. 

Weeping, darkness, and stcningc [pangs]. 

With wind we bloinen, 

With wind wp liissen ; 

With weeping W'e cumen. 

With weeping W'e passen. 

More often the curious tracking down of a thought, or scruple, 
or image, even to the point of quaintness, recalls the tradition 
of Anglican poetry in George Herbert, or Henrj’ Vaughan. Miss 
Rossetti does not deny herself ‘metaphysical' touches, and 
perhaps is conscious of the practice, though she is kept by 
sheer artistry from the dangers of coldness and ‘ conceits ’ on 
the one hand, and, on the other, from the jiitfall of the ecsstatic- 
erotic-religious, whicli needs a jicculiar temper and talent to 
make it other than disgusting. 

Hope chants a funeral hymn niiot sweet and clear. 

And seems true cTutntideer 
Of resurrection and of all things dear 
In the oncoming endless year. 

But these are exceptional sallies, and for the most part she is 
simply herself, unswayed by any of the religious poets of her 
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own century, Eeble or Heber, any of whom, or perhaps all 
together, she excels in endowment. 

xn 

Reading her continuously, it is plain that there is a recurrence 
of certain fixed leading themes, amongst which her brother, 
William Rossetti, noted ‘ death,’ ‘ aspiration for rest,’ ‘ vanity 
of vanities,’ the effect being not indeed monotony, but a 
distinct uniformity. Monotony she escapes by her astonishing 
resource and assurance in the choice and use of lyric forms, 
as well as by the certainty that she wtUcs because she must., 
and never because she ought. And the ‘ forms ’ are not 
merely the measures, but the varying key of language, and 
pitch of feeling, that each measure carries with it as its own. 
Dante’s ferza ritna occurs not infrequently, for somewhat 
longer-drawn-out meditations, and in one case (R// the Wafers of 
Babylon), for an outbreak, a kind of parajihrase of the psalm, 
that is for once almost declamatory. Tlic longer-rolling ana- 
passtic metres have, a Swinburnian coiTectness and sonority; 
the briefer ones have now and then the dissolved pathos that 
Poe contrives to imjilant in his : 

]*uir fioM la the bed nf that River 
(The gdld of that land is the best) 

Where for ever and ever and ever 
It flows on at rest. 

Oh j^oodh the banks of that Rivci, 

Oh goodly the fruits that th<'y bear, 

Where foi ever nnd ever and ever 
It flows and is fair. 

One majestic and stalely form, the monorliymed poem, is 
known everywhere by a sublime, example ‘ Passing away, 
saith the World, passing away.’ Women, so far, have written 
sublime v^rse even more rarely than men. The accumulated 
tolling of the reiterated rhyme is also found in ‘ iMarvel of 
marvels, if 1 mj^self shall behold,’ in ‘ Hope is the counterpon-e 
of fear,’ and in some other cases. This is one of the most 
solemn tunes in the language, but. few dare es.^ay it. The 
rhymes must seem self-sown and pre-appointed, not a tax on 
the dictionary. There is a similar digmty m the triple-rhyme 
stanzas of All Thy works Praise The£, 0 Lord, a ‘ processional of 
creation.’ Yet it may be after all in t.h© numberless shorter 
snatches that the writer’s spirit is most clearly uttered, and 
the master-mood of two-thirds of her musings is heard in on© 
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short ^flight of six lines ; where the chiming u^Q the rhyme- 
word is also most distinctive.: 

Heaven is not far, tho’ far the sky 
Overarching earth and main. 

It takes not Jong to live and die. 

Die, revive, and rise again. 

Not long: how long f Oh long re-echoing song t 
O liord, how long ? 

‘ Give me the lowest place,’ and ‘ Bury Hojie out of sight,* and 
that rapid and passionate descant, T/ie Heart Kiioweth its ovm 
Bitterness, may bo chosen out of the poems more expressly 
devout or exalted, as being at once most intimate confessions 
and consummate lyrics. But any real or exhaustive comment 
must, be m the shape either of anthology or of technical 
analysis. 

The secular short songs and poems select themselvaa i^^ore 
easily, and some of the most famed, it may be remembered) date 
from the liter's eighteenth or nineteenth year : not only 
‘ When I am dead,’ but also ‘ Summer is gone with all its 
roses,’ and An End, and Dream Land. Autumn and May are 
later, but only by less than ten vearH ; the dirge, ‘ Whj' were 
you born when the snow was falling ? ’ belongs to 1865 ; and 
Miss Rossetti's latest lines, ‘ Sleeping at last,’ to about 1893. 
She was thus able to VTite l^Tic free from flaw very soon, and 
also to the last. There are two or three pieces equally good but 
of different and uiiex])ected complexion, suggesting an idle 
regret that siie did not oftener e.-cape out of the deep and 
fixed channels of her thought. The poetry of the joy of life 
could not often Ije hers, but it breaks out for once in A Birthday 
(‘ My heart is like a singing bird ’), and insuppressibly. The 
lyra heroica was equally out of her habit, bat not bej'ond 
her pow'er. The twenty lines of the poem Iii th^ Roimd Tower 
at Jhansi tell the story, beheved when first heard, but afterwards 
not eonfirmed, of 8]iene and his wife m the Blutiny; and they 
leave nothing to be said. Once, too, in 1870-1, IVIiss Rossetti, 
though usually immersed m art and tlie spiritual life, hymned 
France : a point of contact, rare enough, with the author of 
A Song of Italy and T'he Litany of Nations. The closing words 
waited long for an answer : 

A time there is for change and chance: 

Who next shall drink the trembling oup, 

Wring out its dregs and suck them up 
After France T 
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Moke tliaii mo&t anthons. Walliam Morris^ (1834-U6), seems 
to liavc written for jinii* pleasure. Socrates, fmce more, would 
have found him tougher than Ion to iDersiiade ; for he believed 
less in tiie fitful inspiration of the daemon than in joyous and 
assiducxis craftsinanshi]). The pen wa« a favourite tool of his, 
whicii he took up, like ]ns other tools, for a change, not dis¬ 
tinguishing between work and ]>lay . and of which he was not 
qiuckly tired. He revised little cither in verse or prose, but 
rewrote lavislily, and left behind him much drafted and un¬ 
printed matter ; but the examples of it given to the world cast 
little new light upon his talent Jt must be said that he pays 
for his facility and abuiidaiK O, like most of our poets who have 
been thus endowed, but unlike his master Chaucer, who is ever 
fresh and ever salient Much of vliat Morris produced is of 
so even a tenor, and so mucli like tlie Jest in the fashion of its 
beauty, that we could judge fauly of his gifts upon a lialf of 
its wTiting were it projierly selected. W'ore a numlior of his 
jioems, or proso romances, oy carpets, or tapestries, to be 
wholly lost, we .should be so much the poorer, but w'e should 
know him nearl^’^ as w'ell as we do. Yet who shall qiiuirel with 
one w'ho was so liberal of handiw'ork that is without a. fault i 
..Ind if some of his p.attern lepeats itself, the ivliole fabi’ic is 
still full of variety, evfen to the point of a seeming confusion, 
w'hich onl\* begins to elear when the whole history of the 
weaving is rcviewerl in the light of the artist’s final ideals. 

A htc so versatile might be thought to be wanting in unity. 
But the poems of Morris, his jirose fictions, his discourse.s on 
art and socialism, his lectuiing and agitation, Ins industries 
of staining and printing, all minister at last to one aim and one 
conception, winch comes out in course of time Morris never 
wrote out the greatest of his dreams and romances, of which 
A Dream of John Ball and News frotn Nowhere are but chapters. 
He is the sanest of all the English winters who have imagined 

ti 
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an ideal state of things. Unlike Godwin and most of the 
political economists, lie thinks of the future guild of mankind 
in terms of beauty. Ldke all prophets, he sinipUIies without 
mercy, but he does not become absurd or inhuman in doing so. 
His new earth is not an abstraction, Shelley, a great meta¬ 
physical poet, flies through an ujjper air unknown to Morris, 
but he never sees the iiopulation of his reformed earth with 
any distinctness ; in that region, as in the (^hristian heaven, 
very httlc happens. In the No^\he^e of Morris liuman passions 
are iincxpelled, and though still miperfccl are normally un¬ 
spoilt. Peojile move about, and make love, and make sport. 
There is, indeed, no jilace for a cornedic himuthie. for the law, 
polity, and institutions that such a comedy imphes are pared 
away to the little that is merel}'^ needful: it is a kind of hajipj', 
almost peaceful, gently 8tate-tathered community, with every 
one active and good-looking, or at It^ast pleasant-looking, and 
every rue much alike, and, if possible, possessed of inventive 
talent like William Morris Happiness is not staked upon 
posthumous fears or hopes. Ileautiful dress, dwellings, and 
appliances are at once the }^rodm■t and the scliool of such a 
society. I’he old heroic and romantic stones may lie recited 
in the evenings, though their tragical events belong to a hfe 
that has almost gone by. Not quiti‘ , tor griefs and j>ains are 
still felt, but felt as natural jirocessos ; jealousy and anger 
must be reckoned with at times, and the old jiagaii virtues may 
still be wanted. Still, ‘ individuality as a condition of well¬ 
being ’ tends to disapjiear. The landscajie is of the unspoilt 
English order ; the system that defiled it witli smoke and 
slavery has disappeared too. Such is Utopia ; and the scene and 
temper of the - wondrous isles ' or of ('hild ('hrisfophtr, though 
confessedly fairyland, have a good deal in common ufth it. 
Here too beauty is paramoiini . the knights and ladies belong 
to the race of the future. The ' socialism ’ of jMoms, deplored 
as a waste of time by aitistic friends, is only an effort, childlike 
in some of its methods, but sound m its instinct, to clear the 
way in one comer of a blind world for the beginnings of a better 
order. Nor is Morris’s enthusiasm for the Northern stories and 
their personages irrelevant to these ideas. It is true that his 
most sustained and pterfect writing, down to Sigurd inclusive, 
embodies them, indeed, only gradually, or in ghmpses, and some¬ 
times not at all. Yet they mark stages in his journey towards 
his dream. His works are bound together, as we look back on 
them, an underlying process of soul and imagination, which 
ends in ‘ something like prophetic strain ' , and the hght of 
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the prophecy is reflected back, no doubt with ever-increasin’g 
faintness, on his earlier productions. 


II 

He first emerges at Oxford, as one of the mediaevalising 
‘ brotherhood,’ in the Oxford and Cambridge Magazine (1856). 
The young poets and painters, who will be seen in retrospect as 
founders and rebels, do not yet so figure even in their own eyes. 
They are not secluded, or wrapped up in one another, and they 
are nearer to the main tide of letters than might be thought. 
They have no visible programme, except the wdah to pick out 
and praise the best imaginative writing of the time. Carlyle and 
Ruskin receive ample honours. ‘ Then this man John Ruskin 
rose, seeming to us like a Luther of the arts.’ Macaulay’s 
History, now appearing, is disparaged for its rhetoric and for 
ignoring ‘ all the higher part ’ of human nature. There arc 
reviews ^ of Alexander Smitli and iSydney Dobell: perhaps in 
Morris’s poems of 1858 there are some lemnants of the excesses 
of that school. Tennyson is admired deeply ; Maud had just 
appeared, and was a favourite with the circle, though ha^iy 
with the public. The strained and impassioned concentration 
of language, the mastery of the light words for abnormal, or 
abnormally intense, emotion, were not lost, on the author of 
King Arthur s Tomb, any more than the skill which in ‘ almo.st 
every new passage ’ of The Lady of Shalott ‘ paints a new 
picture.’ Morris himself reviews Browning’s Men and Women, 
artles.sly and cordially, and fixes on the dominant thouglits and 
situations of the several poems rather than on their workman¬ 
ship ; but he adds soundly enough that 

as to that which they call ob.scurity, it results from depth of thought, 
and greatness of subject, on the jHiet's part., and on his readers’ 
part, frc)m their shallo-w^er brains and more bounded knowledge. 

Browning's* love for bitter intricate situation, and for swuft 
ellipse of language, is traceable in The Defence of Gmnevere, 
just as his management, and also Tennyson’s, of the dramatic 
monologue, is traceable in Rossetti's Ln'^t Confession, The 
Magazine further contains The Blessed Damozel, altered since 
The Germ ; a first version of The Burden of Nineveh ; and The 
Staff and Scrip. And there are five poems by Morris, four of 
which recur in the volume of 1858 and include The Chapel in 
Lyones, and some dozen prose tales * and studies, mostly not 
Imprinted in his lifetime. Among these is the notice of 
VOL. II. c 
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Rethel’s De^M the Avenger and Death the Friend; and also The 
Churches of North France, the most eloqufent proof of Morris’s 
insight into Gothic. He had originally meant to be an architect, 
and next, impelled by Rossetti, wished to be a painter. Now 
and for good, he became a poet and a romancer, and also a 
designer, decorator, and craftsman. Afterwards Morris was to 
find an ideal centre for all these activities in his w’ork as a 
Boeial reformiT and prophet. 

In this ciirJwr wise and prose there is plenty of the strange¬ 
ness and the arresting acrid savour which Morris, no one knows 
why, was soon so nearly to lose. The verse is far more of an 
achievement—^though lie afterv'ards thought it callow—^than 
the prose ; the unripeness is of a difierent kind, and is less easy 
to sacrifice, and forms part of its excellence. The prose of 
Oertha's Lovers, Golden ^\ng8, and Svend and his Brethren, is 
much more in one style—though each tale has its own dejt'gn^—■ 
than are the poems of 1858. Thej^ forecast his later habit of 
prose, with its often wearisome beauty and sweet monotony— 
qualities intertangled with and even infecting the more obvious 
virile ones. I’hcro is plenty of figliting and killing, and the 
blows are described with Homeric or saga-hke detail ; but they 
are as yet exi-liauged in a .startling silence, nor do we care 
which of those ghostly kiughts lives or dies . 

But pasHionlPHs eacli bore him in that fiiflit, 

like the waiTiors that sprang from the teetli sown by Jason. 
As ever, the story, the landscape, and the decoration hold u.s, 
it the personages do not. There is also the element of the 
7nacdbre, as iii Lindenhorg Pool, wliere an innocent priest is 
tricked into committing a dreadful blasphemy , and there are 
affinities here, conscious or otherwise, with Maturin or with Poe. 

The volume of 1858, called after its ojiening poem The 
Defence of Guenevere, was at fir.'^t clienshed by a group of 
admirers, and is now seen to have <.)pened a new poetic era, 
like Tennyson’s book of 1842, or the Lyrical Ballaas in 1798. 
The characters are not mdistinc-t like those in the prose stories. 
They enjoy, suffer, and die, and we are willing enough to 
‘ suspend our disbelief ’ in their existeni*e. Guenevere and 
Jehane are of th,e passionate family of Sir Philip Sidney’s 
Gynecia, portrayed in the Arcadia ; Sir Peter Harpdon and 
other personages taken out of Proissart are yet more solid. 
And though the poems come from one workshop, there is no 
lameness in them ; the designs and colours do not recur. Un¬ 
like the tales in The Earthly Paradise, each one of them is almost 
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a species apart. The style varies; sometimes it is level and 
musical, lovely and temperate, as it is to be in most of Morris’s 
poetry afterwards ; more often it is condensed, full of abrupt 
transitions and broken melodies which express tragical frustra¬ 
tion or des j)air or defiance. Morris is i ough not so mu ch through 
inexperience as because his subjects call for discords. In The 
Defence of Guenevere the original soft opening, which is })re- 
serred, was luckily given up for the harsher one. These verse<, 
said William Bell Scott, 

represent the media) val spirit, in a new way ; not by a sentimental 
nineteenth century medimn , hut they give a poetical sense of a 
barbaric age strongly and sharply real 

In one lyrical ballad, T^he Haystack in the Floods, the verse 
marches with a savage self-control, there is a hard edge to every 
sentence, and the scene of bloodshed is fixed in the mind’s eye 
less by its ovu violence than by the central moveless image of 
the haystack, to which every emotion is, as it were, referred. 
At the other extreme are the tunes of Mapunzel, Golden Wings, 
The Blue Closft, and other poems, which are all as different from 
one another as aiv Browning’s lyrics in his Bells and Pome¬ 
granates. Some of their metres remained favourites with Morris. 
The movement, tiiough not the actual measure, of ‘ Speak but 
one word to me over the corn ‘ is rejieaf ed in 188.5, m The Message 
of the March Wind. TliCise tender dactyls or anapa'sts served 
liim for some of his most homefelt jioems. Altogether The 
Defence of Guenevere is a creative book. It scarcely re^''cals, 
Jiowever, the lines on which the temjier and art of Morris were 
to develop. Some liave deplored the change, and those who care 
niost for edge in poetry are likely to deplore it, though j>oeis 
grow as they must and not as critics might have approved. 

Yet, not to go too fast, is the breach indeed so complete 
between 185S and 1867, when The Life and Death of Jason 
appeared ? »The fragments, now published, of an untimahed 
narrative. Scenes from the Fall of Troy,^ whicli was done in the 
interval, begin to show tlie transition Nor diies the strain of 
bitter energy ever wholly quit the poetry of Mon'is, though 
the roughness of form recurs less and less In The Writing 
on the Image, in The Proud King, in some of the speeches ()f 
Medea, in parts of Sigurd, and of the House of the Woljings, and 
in one or two of the later l;^Tics, that strain is clear enough, 
and refreshing too ; answering, when it does come, to the 
natural warrior temper of the man a.nd even to his recorded 
rages and explosions. 
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The Life and Death of Jason was to have figured in The 
Earthly Paradise, but unfolded itself into seventeen books 
and became too large for the purpose. It is a new variety of 
the heroic poem. It uses some of the classical machinery, but 
not too much. There is the list of heroes, adapted iprom 
Apollonius Rhodius ; ^ and the invocation, addressed, however, 
to Chaucer and not to the Muses or Urania ; and there are 
sundry inserted episodes, not wandering too far afield, and 
tales within the tale. Otherwise the classical-Miltonic structure 
is avoided, and so is the wearisome old centipede progression 
of the alhterative Morte Arthurs and Alexanders. Jason is 
built more like the Knight's Tale, in so far as it is a straight¬ 
forward long story, in which the interest of love does not over¬ 
power that of arms and adventure, but is stiU strong ei.ough 
to exclude tlie poem from the true medisBval epics, to which 
Beoumlf and the Chanson de Roland belong. Neither in 
Chaucer nor in Morris is the subject perfectly^ epical. The 
history of Palamon and Arcito, which attracted so many poets, 
is not wholly weather-tight, with its fnria ex machina solving 
an impossible situation. That of Jason is ampler and nobler ; 
still it is broken up. Tlie vengeance of Medea, coming ten 
yeai's after lier triumph, is a sequel or afterthought, almost 
like the dragon-slaying in BeovmJf. Morris took the legend 
as he found it, but seems at the end to be whipping up his 
energies perforce, for tlie jiassionate parts. He prepares, 
certainly, for this break in the action by prophecies and pre¬ 
sentiments ; the fatefubiess of the quest, the Greek distrust 
of prosperity, are intimated throughout. And the tale unrolls 
at a gentle, uniform, not languid pace, like a piece of motley 
ribbon, to a foreseen end ; and its enveloping mood, one part 
heroic to three parts melancholy, never alters, and is the same 
as that of the narrators in The Earthly Paradise^ To unpick 
some edges of the hanging and trace the classical sources or 
suggestions in Jason, or in Atalanta's Rare, is well enough, if it 
makes us feel how Morris subdued all such borrowings to his 
atmosphere and purpose. He never wTote better, in this even 
style, than in Jason ; there is an alternation of brilliant and 
softer markings, which are never vague or muddy in colouring, 
and are fully harmonised. Sometimes a sharper image de¬ 
taches itself from the delightful, rather forgettable, moving 
show, and fixes itself on our sense, as it did on that of Jason 
as he escaped from Colchis : 
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But nought he saw 
Except the night-wind twitching the loose straw 
From half-unloaded keels, and nought he heard 
But the strange twittenng of a caged green bird 
Within an Indian ship, and from the hill 
A distant baying ; dead mght lay so still. 

Somewhat they doubted; natheless forth they passed. 

And Argo’s painted sides they reached at last. 

Why do Chaucer's hues always stick in the brain, while his 
disciple s do eo more rarely ? Chaucer’s lines wave where 
those of Morris ripple; his intellectual plaj'fulness prevents 
too long a reverie ; he does not attempt a continuous illusion. 
Morris does attempt this, as Spenser does, and he succeeds, if at 
a noticeable Qost; for there is some monotony. Yet Chaucer's 
blessing is asked and is bestowed upon The Earthly Paradise 
(1868-70). His shade is surely delighted at this new variety of 
his own kind of poem, namely, the framed panel work, or call 
it the tlireaded garland, of narratives I'he scope of The 
Earthly Paradise is almost as wide as Chaucer's ; tiiat is, if 
some ot Chaucer's best things, his jests and fabliaux and portraits 
from the life, are left out. The poem is serious , such irony as 
we find in The Proud King is its nearest approach to humour. 
The mood is that of sad old men telling old stories to other sad 
old men. The Elders and tlie Wanderers are at the end of their 
course , youtli and jileasure are beheld with u mixture of 
inlen.sity and remoteness ; but on the whole hie is bittersweet. 
It is true that the wanderings of I*sychc and Bcllerojihon fiiiLsh 
well, and that if good thing.s pass, so also niay evil tilings, liki* 
the misfortunes of Laurence related in The Ring Gnrn to Venus, 
wliere the troubled seer Palumbus lies duly at rest with his 
image on his tomb , 

And o’er liifi clasped hands and his liead 
Thereafter many a mass was sank 

On the other hand, the scholar in the old monkish anecdote. 
The Writing o« the Image, told to relieve or point a sermon, 
perishes grimly ; yet his fate only stirs a passing lircath of puy; 
the man is mouldering, and the teller loo will soon he a name of 
long ago. In the lyrics and opening apology the poet ecfioes 
this strain, with a more present intensity, liicse passages are 
renowned, and are among the most beautitul things he did. 
The mood is deeply felt and honest, but he is liound by it. and 
he just holds out to the end, with a certain weariness, which is 
communicated to the reader, in spite of tJie contrasts that are 
so well managed between the stones themselves. The person- 
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ag’es are mostly faint in drawing, except for their clothes; and 
their colours are tiie glittering ones of mosaic, or,of tapestry 
figures ; wte do not mind when they die ; or rather they cannot 
die, since they never lived. This we feel even with Gudrun 
and BoUi, as Morris treats them ; the reality of the historical 
original is gone ; but we do not rcvsent that, since it is no part of 
the design to preserve it. 

The wandering Norsemen and Celts account duly for their 
presence to their hosts, the derehct Grecian colonists, and their 
Prologue is better told than any of the twenty-four stories ; 
it moves faster, and is more ilceply realised. The plan that is 
thus made fea>ible, of altcrnaling subjects^ of classic and 
lucid out line with others of more fantastic or terrible cast, is 
unborrowed , Alcestis coming next to Thv Lady of the Land, 
and Rhodope to Gudrun. The so-callcd Mandeville, and the 
Gesta Romanorum, and Norse legend, and The Arnhiayi Nights, 
give some of the material for the latter class. fStill the poet 
is weighted ; the brain and ear are left, alter ten months of 
sojourn in the Paradise, hungering tor a cliange and for some¬ 
thing stronger. In the two stories of Bellerophon, this im¬ 
patience begins to be satisfied. The scale, as critics have noted, 
now" cliangcs from that of the long roinaiM-e to that of tJie brief 
epic. The temper and style are modified also. ‘ 1 naturally, 
and without effort,’ said Morns, ‘shrink from rhetoric.’ But 
sometimes the verse seems to catch the strain, if not of Dryden, 
of Keats’s Lamia, which is known to be m debt to Drvden : 

The eager hea.il. shiLiiik biu-k, the fold wdh moved, 

Wooed waa the wooir, the lovci beloved 

There is more life in these two tales than in their predecessors, 
and the tirades of Sthenoboea are almost human ; and there is 
the same strain in The Ring Given to Venu^, which is inserted 
between the two episodes of Bellerophon. Tlie octosyllabics 
have a new energy, and the language freshens v ith them : 

Ho met the hsh-wjfe coming down * 

From her red cottage to the strand, 

The fishcr-children hand in hand 
Over some wonder washed ashore ; 

Tho old man muttering words of lore 
About the wind that vas to be; 

And soon the whit.e sails specked the sea. 

And fisher-keel on fiaher-keel 
The furrowed sand again did feel. 

And round them many a barefoot maid 
The burden on her shoulders laid, 

While unto rest the fishers wont. 

And grumbling songs from rough throats sent. 
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Some pages of The Earthly Paradise hare the true inediteval 
touch of ennui, which is only too appropriate to the ancient 
speakers. But the easy-flowing fountain of pure' language 
carries everything through. The style, like Spenser’s, is never 
common or unpoetical, whatever else may be said against it. 
Sometimes, as in The Proud King, tlie talk has the pleasant, 
archaising, quasi-Chaucerian ring of the future prose romances. 
The bright inexhaustible pageant of things seen is a perpetual 
relief. Morris, as yet, prefers the soutlieni English country, 
without muiintaiii storms or terrors ; lowlands rich iii water 
and leafage ; tilled and reclaimed nature, wliere some of the 
beauty is the worlv of man and is tilled witli his happy energies ; 
the merchant ship in the oily waters ot t he roadstead, the white 
cliffs, and the coast seas—he can always escape into the ocean . 
and the midland waters, like the well-beloved Wiiidrush or 
Eveiilode : 

This little stream whose hfimletfi scarce have names. 

This far-off, lonely mother of the Thiiines. 

He has not yet seen Iceland. And he is Homeric at any rate 
in his love of dress, armour, trappings, and gay and coloured 
handiwork. Them is abundance of such matter in The Earthly 
Paradise, and in Signid a new fund ot it was to be discovered. 
These contributory jileasurcs never fail. 

In 1873 1 ‘ame Love is Enough ; or, the Fneuig of Pharamund : 
a Morality. Tlic tale itself, whicJi is invented and has no 
literary source, might be one of tlie mediseval ones told hy 
the Wanderers, yet is unlike anytJnng else tliat Morns wrote. 
T’he quasi-dramatic construction of this poem is imupie, 
beautiful, and amusing. The theme of happy love, reniem- 
bered, present, anticipated, or lost, has a fourfold echo -loan 
and Giles, discoursing in sweet and sliort rhymes, watch the 
Emperor and Empress, a kind of 'J'hescus and Hippolj’ta wJio 
are wihng away their w'edding-feast, and who speak in lieroic 
couplets. They all watch the show, or ‘ Morality '—which is 
not a Morality but more of a masque—that i.-^ offcri'd to them 
by the Mayor, and is performed by the (■itizcii'^, not (fnite as at 
Athens. The actors of Pharamoiid and Azalais are lovers out 
of as weU as in the play. Each scene is closed hy ‘ tlie Music,’ 
accompanying the heavily-charged and slow-moving lyrics, 
whose burden, ’ Love is enough,’ is in rocking rlij^med stanzas. 
The dialogues of the play itself, those of I’haramond with his 
friend Ohver and his lady Azalais, and also the Mayor’s 
speeches, are in a modification of the alliterative line ^ of 
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Chaucer’s day, which is usually smoothed out into a four-beat 
anapsestic. Its sweet, faint cadence, unfortified by rhyme, 
suits the visionary indistinctness of Pharamond’s musing and 
motives ; the thought and rhythm almost dissolve. All passes 
like a pageant in a crystal, and we are left the half-regretful’ 
spectators or sharers of the dream. Love, who appears as the 
presenter of the scenes, clad as a king, image-maker, and the 
like, delivers himself in decasyllabic couplets and in the familiar 
tones of the Pa/radise. But there are glimpses of another mood; 
for towards the end Love proclaims himself the spring of good 
and soldierly deeds in a dreadful world ; and his banner will 
be there on ‘ Armageddon’s plain ' ; a sign that even here, in 
the most shadowy and self-absorbed of liis vTitiiigs, Morris is 
moving towards his vision of a world-war which shall over¬ 
whelm the present evil order. He was afterwards to reconcile 
in a deeper way the call of love and the call to warfare in The 
Message of the March Wind. 


IV 

Whilst wTitiiig The Earthly Paradise, Morns began to im¬ 
prove his acquaintance with the ‘ matter of Iceland,' known 
to him already through the translations of Dasent, Head, and 
others. Late in 1868 he started to learn the language, and 
devoured the prose classics as quickly as Logi, or Fire, ate the 
food in the trough, to the wonder of Thor. He soon began, in 
partnership with his teacher, Eirikr Magnusson, to issue 
translations, the first being the long saga of Grettir. Mean¬ 
while he wrought the great Laxdaela Saga into the popular 
Lovers of Gvdrun, for The Earthly Paradise. It is a history that 
is better packed into a ballad, as the late Miss Barm by show'ed 
in her noble Bolli and Gvdrun,'^ than unfolded into a long 
romance. A detailed comparison with the original * shows 
how much nerve is lost, and how' the characterisation is 
weakened, in the process. The saga deals in a vieious close 
cut-and-thrust of dialogue ; Morris loosens this, and sentences 
become speeches, and the words do not draw^ blood, although 
the incidents are respected and passages versified bodily. 
In rfecompense, there is always his diffuv«<ed beauty of treat¬ 
ment, and much lovely ornamentation. In the Paradise he 
also inserted the briefer Fostering of Aslaugi a delightful folk¬ 
tale. He finished translating another of the classic sagas, 
Eyrhygg^a, but did not print it for manj" years. In 1870 he 
issued Volsunga Saga, with ten pieces from the verse Edda 
rendered in something like their owm alliterative measure. He 
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now began to use, for these purposes, the peculiar fount of 
prose diction which appears in his later versions and romances. 

Two visits paid to Iceland,^ in 1811 and 1873, coloured 
Morris’s art and temper permanently. His journals remain, 
the first of them dravrUi up from notes after his return, and they 
show how pure and uiiarchaic his English was when left to itself. 
The hues of the lava, the forms of the basalt, sank into him, 
and they were always to be at his command. He records them 
sensitively : 

It was the strangest place this la^a, all tossed up into hills and 
fantastically twisted ridges, gre 3 ’er than grcj”, for it is altogether 
covered with that gwj’ moss I have 8jK)keii of befoie , it was indeed 
‘ clinkers ’ of the monstrous fumaec, no less ... ye came into a 
long narrow valley of grass shut in on the other side by a green slope, 
and on our side b^’ the heap<‘d-up mass of grey mossy lava, tpnte 
strait and regular like a wail, but jaggeti and broken at its summit. 

The lines on Jcrlaml Fust Fciti, some pa.vagcs ^ of prose and 
verse quoted bj’^ Morri.s's biographer, and others given in Ins 
letters, must be read to m.-o y lait tlie aspect of Iceland and its 
historic places—^the place (»i pailiament, the homesteads and 
islands and nvcis of the tratric sagas—did f<.>r his genius. Ilis 
earher hius To the JUJii'ir vj the North have tlie old, iiKietinite 
wail, winch is not specialh' Northern at all. But now tlie 
‘ religion (if the Noith,' or what he took to lie such, laid hold of 
him ; the vision of the strife and ending of all things, to be 
foUoy'ed, after tlie old (tods have passed into the tyilight, b\’ a 
new scheme, the thouglit of which makes men ut us even now, 
so that we live ‘ not altogether deedless ' ■ and so meanwhile- - 

Think of th<' joj’^ we ha%c in praising gi’eat men, and luov wc turn 
their stones over and over, and fashion their lives for our jo.v and 
this also wc ourselves may give to the y'C)rld I’his seems to me 
pretty much the rebgioii of the Northmen I tlunk one coul<l be a 
happj’ man if one could hold it, in sjuto of the y;ild dreams and 
dreadful inAgiiimgs that hung about it here and there 

The same spirit appears darkty in Figuul, and conneets itself 
with the pobtical strivings and aspirations tliat Morris was 
afterwards to elaborate. It does not. exact 1\' reproduce the 
tone of the sagas, for the pagan doomsdi^v was not keenly 
present to the actors in the great storie.s. IMotns reafi into the 
sagas something of his own ; but his < reetl is W(jrtii a great deal 
in itself, and he came to find adequate vi oi ds for it; it does not 
spoil his poetry, or remain, as so often hapfiens, an ill-expressed 
lump of doctrine perplexing the yTiters art. Vet we w^ould 
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not have missed the earlier plaint of the ‘ idle singer,’ with 
its piercing quality. Here may be noted, anticipating dates, 
Morris’s other labours as a presenter of Icelandic Hterature. 

He went on translating sagas with Magnusson. Three 
Northern Love-Staries, those of Frithiof, Gunnlaug, and Viglund, 
appeared in 1875. He had already tossed off rhymed versions, 
often verj' loose, of excellent Danish ballads hke Knight Aa^en 
and Madden Else. Late m 1875 he began Sigurd, finished it in 
a year, and published it in 1877. Long afterwards, in 1891-5, he 
produced the ‘ Saga Library,’ Avhich included The Story of 
the Ere-DwcJkrs {Eyrhyggja Swja), and The Stories of the Kings 
of Norway, irimiila.ied from the Heimskringla. And in his earlier 
})rose romances. The. IJouse of the Woljings (1889) and The 
Boots of the Mountains (1890), the scenery of tlio sagas, however 
vaguely localised, as well as their spiiit, is apparent. Alto- 
gether the spell of Iceland, along with that of Chaucer, was 
the most potent that Morris ever felt. It coloured his mental 
landscajie and Ins ideals , gave him the matter for his greatest 
poem ; shaped a good deal of his diction , and led him to 
translate some oi the best of the prose epics , a gift to English 
readers which is by no means yet outworn, and which entitles 
him, as a lu Ipmate of genius, to his jilace near tiie scholars and 
pioneers, like Gudbrandr Vigffisson and Sojihus Bugge, w'ho 
W'ere basing the edilice of Northern studies. 

In Sigurd the Tolsnng and the Fall of the Niblungs he swung far 
enough aw'ay from tlie delicate Chmese-liox construction of 
Love is Enough, and from its vanishing shades of feehiig. Li 
his ears meanwhile had been tJie heroic marcii of the jEneid, of 
W'hicli his translation (1870) has \dgour and movement, but is 
not very accurate or very Virgilian. Did he feel tliat Chapman’s 
long lines of lourteen sjdlaliles w^hich he used for this purpose, 
were wanting in undulation, how'ever magnificent in onset ? 
For Sigurd, he hit on a measure tJiat supplied the want. As to 
mechanism, it is a rhymed anapa'stic couplet of •ftix beats, 
W'lth a spare syllable after the central pause , so tliat though 
spondees or iambs or monosyllabic feet maj’^ come at other 
points, there is alw ays at least one salmon-leap in tlio line, thus : 

And fresh and all abundant abode the di'eds of day; 

w’hlie usually there are three or four such leaps, and the verse 
runs along rapidly until it is checked by the sounding rhyme. 
Tlio languors of The Earthly Paradise have gone. A typical 
piece of description will show' the pace and changeful brilliance 
of the metre, wdiich is kept going thiough thousands of vemes : 
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Forth go their hearts before them to the blast of the strenuous ho®, 

Where the level sun comes dancing down the oaks in the early morn; 

There they strain and strive for the quarry, when the wind hath fallen dead 
In the odorous dusk of the pme-wood, and the noon is high o’erhead: 

There oft with horns triumphant their rout by the lone tree turns. 

When over the bison’s lea-land the last of sunset bums; 

Or by night and cloud all eager with shaft on string they fare, 

When the wind from the elk-mead setteth, or the wood-boai’s tangled lair: 
For the wood is their bam and their store-house, and their bower and feasting- 
hall. 

And many an one of their warriors in the woodland war shall fall. 

One risk of tins way of writing is a cantering facility ; the lines 
arc not engraven like hexameters. Another i.s a clot of eon- 
sonants, or a. run of pelilily Britisli monosyilafiles Morris does 
not always elude these risks, but he had found the form that 
could carry him , with colours flying, through his long chronicle 
of blood-feud and of tragic contlu.t. that, is only soluble tbrougb 
a doom which is earlv divined. 

_ t 

The outline came from the YoUuntja Sa^ga which he had 
translated. The thirteenth-century compiler had pieced the 
traditions together rather drylj , but not without energy and 
concision, and knew' some, hut a]>parently not all, of those older 
})oemd on the subject -which are still extant, as well as some 
verse and jwose wliicli is now lost. IVIorris uses his authority 
\ntli less respect than lie luul shown to the Lfmlacla Saga , uses 
iiim often, 111 fact, much as the medispval poets used ‘Dief ^-s the 
Cretan ’ or ‘ Dales ’ for their Troy-poems, lie keejis the lines 
of the story, w'euving in trails and speeches as he will, and also 
bits of tlie verse JCdda , adds all the colour and landscaiie ; 
and makes elocpient and explicit and copious the jiassion tJiat is 
buried, or mummified, under the curt, phrases of the original. 

His temper is now' a noble sort of fatalism, w'hhdi knows that 
disaster and internecine w'ar may w'ell follow’ liard upon victory 
and the joy ot life and the pledging of troth. In the Volsiing 
story, as he tells it, this end is half-foreseen by the actors. 
Thej' feel flial they are fighting against their fate, and their 
fate reheaises that of the world, or of this world, w’hich ends 
with the Twilight of the Gods. The melancholy and courage 
of such a temper are nobly failiomed and uttered by Moiris ; 
but it is not his last w'ord. One day ‘ the new smi beams on 
Baldur ’ ; nor do the Noriis shape the end regardless of human 
effort ; tliev ‘ order all,' 

But the day when th^* fair earth bloBHuma, anil the -.^un im biighi abotc. 

Of the daring la it fashioned and the Mi/ei luMit of Ime. 

But in Sigurd the ground-tone is the sense of doom. These 
interludes of triumph and happiness are fewer as the poem goes 
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on. The threads are knotted into a hopeless tragic tangle, and 
the knot is cut hy the internecine work of the four chief actors 
and of those who belong to them. The story is really a drama 
in epical clothing, but there are some elements, not to be torn 
away, which deprive it of dramatic perfection. 

Goethe,^ reading the history of Hamlet in Saxo Grammaticus, 
was tempted to put his hand to it, but stopped, not because 
Shakespeare had come first, but because ‘ the story, 'without 
being put vigorously through a purifying fire, could not be used.’ 
It would be hard AvhoUy to purge tlie story of Sigurd and 
Br 3 Tihild. The fire would first liave to consume the initial 
ejusode relating tJie monstrous operation of Queen Grimhild, 
who gives the magic drink to Sigurd so that he forgets awhile 
Brynhild to whom he is pligliled. Under anotlier of her spells, 
he WOOS Brynhild in the semblance of Grimhild's son Guiintr, 
successfiillj". He weds Giidrun, Grimhild’s daughter, as Grim¬ 
hild has planned. 'Jiie spell passes, but the Icnot is tied, 
the truth is known, and calamities thicken. It may seem 
pedantry, once we aie a land of talking dragons and omens and 
prophecies, to stick at a ])hiltre of forgetfulness. But this is 
what drives the whole action forward, as even the curse ol 
Fafnir, breathed ujion (he iiolilers ot Jus treasure, does not 
drive it ; the actioh could do without that curse, it is as 
though Otliello were begnilctl not })y lago, but liy a witch- 
broth ; and then the scene would sink to the level of Fletcher s 
play Thierry and Thtodord, where some such de^ulr^’ is used 
for another purpose. TJic Volsiing legend, once it is under 
weigh, is one ol the greatest ever invented , but it is still true 
that if we think the monstrous element away the story does not 
happen, while, if it remains, the storj’ revolts the dramatic or 
poetic judgement at the outset IMorris, in fact, is not at ease 
with it, and finds tlie spells hard to manage. It matters less, 
though it is a pitj', that he should load the action "with the mis- 
featured cruel horrors of the overture, which relates the life and 
death of Sigurd’s father Sigmund, and of his portentously- 
begotten son Sinfiotli. In that dark inhuman old tale, pre- 
Olympian in cast, there are poetic opportunities ; but it might 
have come better as a separate lay. I’he saga to tvhich Morris 
kept so close was itself a late composite thing, and this part of 
it might have been disregarded. 

None the less, he rises 1o the central and crucial scenes as 
surely as he manages the connective and the pictorial matter. 
There ls no monotony of treatment, nor docs the veme or style 
abate, throughout the w'hole series of classic scenes; the 
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waking of Brjmhild, her entrance among the Nihhwgft; her 
betraying dialogue in the water with Oudrun : her Ja^i refusal 
of Sigurd, her death, his death ; ihe death of the Niblungs in 
Atli’s hall, with Giidrun on the high seat; the slaying of Atli 
by Gudriin, and her slaying of herself. Here the poc*t wisely 
stopped, as the story of Swanhild <^pens a fresh chapter. The 
theme and atmosphere arc more ^Eschylean than Homeric ; 
blit there is something that can be called Homeric in the manner 
—m the speed and ring of the lines, in the unity of a diction 
that suits both homely and exalted matter, and above all in the 
relish vath which external things, bright or fierce or lovety— 
battles, and conclaves, and wonders, and places, and costume, 
and nature—^are debneated. The descrijitions would have 
pleased Lessing, for tliey move like Homer's , they grow upon 
the sight of the hero as he approaches hilltop or walled city ; 
they are seldom set pieces. All seems spontaneoiiR , yet the 
work was not dashed off It is clear, from the parts of the first 
drafts that are now publi'^hed, how freely Morris criticised 
himself. The bitter last word.s between Sigurd and Bryuhild 
heat fiivt made pathetic and rcminisceut ; but, having relieved 
hia mind of the pity ol it, substituteil the sterner and shorter 
version. He thought of S'kjuh! as standing higher than the 
rest ol his work, and he was not wrong. He had reached his 
summit in verse, though afterwards he wiote oilier tilings, 
including Ins translation of the Od//s.s(//, m the same metre and 
manner, and also a tew of hi.s best lyrics. Ihose remained, but 
he was not tor some time to use it for inventive art. His 
remaining original poetry may be mentioned now. 

It is found scattered up and down his prose fictions, and also 
m Pocvitt by the Way (1801), which includes also some early 
writing of various datesThe romances contain epical 
snatches and lyrics, often f)f great lieauty, if of a familiar stamp. 
In Poema by the Way there are many ballads or ballad-liki* 
narratives, such as the pleasant Goldilocks and Goldtlock.'t, some 
700 lines turned out in an afternoon to fill up the sheets There 
are also verses for the ‘ cauf-e,’ some of them rhetorical and 
uncomfortable reading, but some, like the Death-idojfg in hoiiOur 
of the youth Liunell, with a truer puhe in them. Now and 
then Morris found a new thing to say, and a new modulation 
of an old form for it. The Message of the March Mother 

and Son, and The Half of Life Gone, form a kind of sequence. 
The lover speaking to his love, the mother to her baby, and the 
wddower to his own heart , are all steeped in the happiness or 
regret of the hour, but all look to the <lay of ‘ deeds ’—^the key 
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word of the three lyrics—^the day that calls a man to take his 
share in the battle for the bettering of the world. Here the 
public passion of the poet and his touch on intimate experi¬ 
ence are blended, as never before ; love and action together 
form, as of oW, the complete man or woman. Nor is there 
any dkcord or preaching; ihe tones are harmonised like those 
of some deep water-colour. These three pieces belong to 1885, 
when Morris was in the thick of the fray, and are extracts from 
the noticeable tale in verse, recently' reprinted, called The 
Pilgrims of Hope, which appeared during that year in JV/e 
Commonweal. The portions which Moms himself refused to 
rescue are not such good poetr 5 ^ but they are more than mere 
propagandist verse. They have the same kind of interest as 
political scenes m Kingsley’s Yeast, and describe some of the 
things the poet saw or heard of m his attendance at endle\s 
‘ meetings,’ as he fared through London with his strange 
regiment ot ‘ comrades.’ 


After Sigurd he published no more long poems except The 
Pilgrims of Hope, and his ‘ shajung spirit ot imagination ’ 
rested until 1886, when The Pnam of John Ball and A King's 
Lesson proved it to be more tlian convalesient , and the tram 
of prose romancers followed. Morris's cojuou.s, confused mass 
of other production ^ between 1878 and 18iUi consists ot lectures, 
discourses, notes, articles, and letters to the press ; only the 
main threads of it can here be jnckcil mil. Of tlie aits and 
crafts he spoke and wrote incessantly to tlic last : and. from 
1877 to 1883, of little else. His chief addresses arc collected in 
Hopes and Fears for Art (1882). TJiey range from the detail 
and principles of the decorative crafts, his ouii crafts, of 
dyeing, weaving, paper-staining, and the rest, to the ideals of 
art at large, and thence to the t;onditions of its reiuDvation in 
Victorian England. There lie finds, like Ruskm, ugliness 
omnipresent; the face of the land marred not only by smoke, 
by mean dwellings, and by cinder-heaps of cities, but, worst of 
all, by sham art: bastard Gothic deforming what Morris ever 
preached to be the noblest of all the arts and the most com¬ 
prehensive ; base mechanical decoration flooding the home, 
and dress and adornment equally perverted. He rings the 
changes on these denunciations with plain, unrhetorical per¬ 
sistence, and with no trace of the rudderless caprice and 
cantrips of his master, in a style that can be pleasantly brief 
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and blunt (he liked Cobbett and used a plain manner), but 
often rising into natural eloquence. ‘ Art made by the people 
for the people, as a joy for the maker and user ’—^lie writes this 
text in capitals ; a paper like ‘ The Beauty of Life ’ expounds 
the faith. He sets the gospel of work on a. surer footing than 
Carlyle, to whom bis debt is great, had ever done ; for to 
Carlyle work is a grim duty, a law, not highly pleasureablc , 
he knows that ^ye are not Jiere to be happy, and that it is a 
grand mistake to expect otlier^vise. To Morris labour implied 
the pleasure of inventing and executing. Those who had no 
such gift could at least enjoy and use the work accomplished by 
others. The fruits of his practice and preaching in this direc¬ 
tion are part of our social history. His attitude is not that of a 
critic but of a maker, who imparts his own experience and its 
lessons. There is nothing esoteric about him. He cannot 
think of art as in a corner, severed from the people, any more 
than w'e think of a drama -without an audience. Art and life 
to him are almost conterminous, but not at tlie expense of hfe. 
Herein he strikes wider than any of liis group ; for the excur¬ 
sions of Rossetti into the fates and affairs of the great world 
are rare, and he soon sHps back again ; while the democratic 
ardour of Swinburne, though sincere and lofty, and inspiring 
some of his rarer lyrics, is abstnict. like Shelley's. It suggests 
at times the air-[)umj)s rather than mountains. All of them, 
however, contrast well with the solemn absorption in jiure 
‘ art, ’ (»f the later French romantics. Thth)j)hilc (hiutier and 
Baudelaire are scquesteied ; the mov'cment of the human race 
does not exist for tliese vTiters. 

The connexion between the artistic and the social stri\'ings 
of Mon’is IS best seen in the lecture he gave late in 1SS3 to tlie 
Russell Club in the hall of University College, Oxford, iMih 
Ruskin hstenmg, and the Master of the College drschiiuimg 
sympathy with the Sociahst campaign. I heard this discourse, 
called at the time Art and Democracy. Old Oxford shuddering, 
young Oxford admiring, but not quite following ; the lecturer 
hammering his point, temper well in hand ; the uiienrthl}" vox 
angelica of Ruskin, well audible, the Liberals «lisconcerted at 
a creed which cut at the roots of their ‘ bourgeois ' tenets : 
it -w'as an historic piece of comedy. The lecture is one of 
Morris’s best, and clearest, and soberest. ‘ Art is man’s expres¬ 

sion of his joy in labour.’ No such joy is possible under the 
‘ competitive, or devil-take-the-hindmc^st, system,’ which is 
but ‘ chattel slavery.' One day a new spirit will ‘ abolish all 
classes ’ and will ^ substitute association for competition in all 
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that relates to the production and exchange of the means of 
life ’; and this will ‘ give an opportunity for the new birth of 
art.’ The superstition will end that ‘ commerce is an end in 
itself/ and the ‘ bourgeois commonweal ’ will end too. We 
shall have a folk of delighted craftsmen, something like that of 
Chaucer's daj", and perhaps working in similar guilds. Morris 
never explained much further ; his pictures of the cataclysm 
that must precede the change are vague, and can be read in 
News from Nowhere. For many years he was to proclaim these 
ideas, heroically careless of repetition, on platforms, at street 
comers, in endless pages of his periodicals Justice (1884) and 
The GonunoJiweal (1885-90). In the volume entitled Signs of 
Change (1888) are gathered up the most finished of his lectures. 
They all have the same frank and noble quahty of writing, the 
same eschewmg of the Latm oratorical tradition and .of all 
flounshes. 

Much ot what he wrote on these topics has blown down the . 
wind ; but he tivice discarded the form of lecture, speech, 
article, or pamphlet, for the more native one of a vision. In 
News from. Nowhere (1891), which had come out m The Common¬ 
weal, there are lumjis of pamphlet, and the lecturer, not much 
at his ease, takes up t he parable. But tiie scenery and manners 
and cratts of tlie reformed society are vivid enough. Human 
nature is not to be w’holly recast • pain, perversity, and anger, 
persist, and lilood may sometimes lie shed. But the W'orst 
burdens winch man in ins blindness has laid up on his own back 
are abolished. The Jiuge complex of Jaw and polity that marked 
the centuries ot capitalism is reduced to a mild minimum. A 
happy industrious democracy lias simplified its own passions 
and institutions into a clieerful I'ommunisin Everything that 
Burke loved has gone by the board, and all the }x4ter. Morris 
did not care for pliilosojihy, lie picked wiiat lie liked out of 
history, he troubled nothing about figures, lie heeded the 
modem literature of other countries very little, ^ytiat he left 
out does not matter ; the cnrioiLs bright half-reality of his 
figures has no false notes in it ; it was Ins business to dream, , 
and his dreams are lovely and wiiolesonie. A Dream of John 
Ball (1888), wliich had apjiearcd in the same journal, is pure 
art; the teaching comes into it naturally and dramatically.- 
The picture of English landscape, fighting, costume, and tur¬ 
moil in the age of Gkiwer, is in perfect keeping. Morris sees, 
as in the overture to The Earthly Paradise, a purged England, 
a clean landscape ; and, httle fettered by history, he portrays 
the peasant rising, which he secs as dimly symbolising the 
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righteous war of the future. Here, and in all the contentious 
writir^ of Morris, we seem to hear his words : 

I cannot choose but be moved to the soul by the troulilos of the 
life of civihsed man, and the hope that thrusts itself thiough them. 

VI 

In his other prose romances, which he poured out so easily 
from J889 to the last, Moms never loses sight of this funda¬ 
mental idea. In his fairyland he sees a community where tlie 
face of nature, at any rate, is not blemished by man’s mistaken, 
while the soul of man is cleared of much seJf-imposed darkne'ss 
and oppression. To the last his hand gains in ihdicacy and 
freshness, when portraying sucli an imagined world. If wo 
bear hard on suoli fictioiis and ask for plot, or complexity in 
the characters, or dramatic situation, we are likely to maltreat 
them. They do not, as stones, challenge the .same lest as those 
ill The Emtkhj Paradise, The diffcieiicc is not simply that 
between verse and pro.se, or lietwcen derived ami invented 
subjects. These tales belong to tiic ’ lesser decorative arts ’ , 
in each of tlieiii, the whole can be judged from alnioal any part 
of it. They are pattern. The liattles, love-scenes, gJamoiir- 
passages recur; that make.-, tJje charni. We look at them in 
their Kelmscott J*rcss gar>>, rather than read tiiera, as wo 
look at a storu*d wall. We need not look at evcr\' scpiare y<irfl, 
or go on living with tljem. Tliere is a wonderiiil keejsiig in 
their style , the dyes arc harmonions, ongiiial, and ta.st in 
gram. Moreover the succession tJie patterns has its own 
story. Tlie tales cliangc in cliai*acter 'I’lie jiio'-oss Iroin 
to iiiijnid begins to be n-versed. The romance', begin m a 
saga-like and a moie heroic manner, and tmd in a sober and 
more shimmering one d'he comparalive precision ol tune, 
place, and trappings in The House o/ the WolJbujs contiasts 
with the di^teless enchanted land of the last, untini>Jied story, 
The ISundcring Flood. Thiii recession from reahty may be 
described as a movement from ejne to romance. 

In The House of the Wolfiugs the stajile is prose, but it is 
freely intervemed with verse (I lie verse of Eigurd). especially 
in the speeches, saga-fashion. It ls a good lighting story, the 
most masculine ot them all. The Romans, on some vague 
debateable Northern marches, are rolled back }»y tJio W'olfings. 
It is told with astonishing copious eagerness , Morns w'as still 
active in his own fray ; it was only two years since ‘ Bloody 
Sunday,’ which he had witnessed , and he had not yet given 
VOL. II. 
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up his practical campaign for Socialism. In TJie Boots of the 
Mountains (1890) the fighting goes on, but there is more sorcery 
and strangeness, and more love-making, and less rhyming. 
The scene has become less definite. Little occurs except that 
the Dusky Folk are repulsed at last bj' the Burg Folk. The 
book is very long, and would seem longer hut for the .«est of the 
writing. In The Story of the Glittering Plain (1891) the-scene 
IS laid still farther off, m the ‘ hind of the undying, * the Noive 
Elysium where men are re-made young and live for ever without 
the pains of mortality. Chid Christopher and Goldilind the 
Fair (1896) is reminiscent of Havelok the Dane, and is a romance 
of the historic folk-lore type, with its princes disguised and in 
poor estate who come to their own. The picture of Goldilind 
bathing in the pool has a Nausicaa-like daintiness and charm ; 
indeed, there are tints of tlie Odyssey in many of Morri 's 
romances. In The Wood Beyond the World (1895) the country 
is sinister and enchanted, with bea-^t-fa^ed dwarves lurking in 
the undergrowth. Here, as elsewhere, the scheme is tlic old 
one of the knight and lady who are lost, or enslaved, or be¬ 
witched, and at last become king and (pieen. The Well at 
the Wot Id's End (1890) is the longest drawn-out, and, with all 
its beauties, the most boneless ol the senes ; and not the least 
beautiful is the posthumously printed Water of the Wondrous 
Isles, telling of the maiden Birdalone, and the wicked Witch- 
Wife, and the kindly Wood-Mother Habundia. The fancy of 
Moms was hale and youthful to the last. Hi*- lavishne.ss and 
sympathy, and a certain plajiiilness, in delineating fair persons 
and the dealings of lovers, do not fail There is more subtlety 
in his portraits than is at fiist seen. He paints a type of beauty 
different from those celebrated by his friends. Tlie page in 
which the Wood-Mot her describes Birdalone to herself, feature 
by feature, is an example. Birdalone may well liecome the 
mother of men. The youths and maidens in Ni wsfrom. Nowhere 
are of the same kind. The more there could really be of them, 
the better. They are tanned and natural, and they make love 
in the oj^en air. They are friendly with real dogs and horses. 
There is nothing of the hysterical element which we mark in 
the first series of Poems and Ballads. Tlie imagination of 
Morris is clean and frank, and ho has his full artistic reward, 
nor does he lose in intensity. No one now echoes the turbid 
and foolish criticisms on the sonnets of Rossetti, which have 
a concentration and mental range that are foreign to Morris, 
and which are ‘ ennobled by the concurrence of the soul at all 
points.’ Yet Rossetti's bower seems close with the vapours of 
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the censer, and we go back with relief to the ‘ wondrous isles.’ 
In this story, too, there is a hint of disappointment and tragedy; 
the figure of the deserted Atra conveys it. Morris’s style, in 
these romances and in the last of them, The Sundering Flood, 
becomes more and more pliant to the calls made upon ii., and 
runs along evenly and fairly like his own script. A word may 
be added here on the pe^mliar diction wdiich Morris invented. 

vn 

The mediievalism of Morris had its negative, even aggressive 
side ; he turned aw'ay from the Renaissaneo a.s much as he 
could. He would have none ol its arrhitecture, and its polity 
was supposed by him to have fatiiered the modern commercial 
tyrannical system. If he cared for its jioetry, it w'as not as an 
inspiration. He dishked Milton, tiie la^t and greatest artist 
whom it produced in England In Ins own writing he may bo 
said to have tried to forget it and go back behiii<l it, and to 
show' w'hat could be done wnthoiit it. He goes fiiriher in thio 
direction than any modern Enghsh wTitcr of mrte. The result 
is most evident m liis language. Spenser, the chiet artist of 
the English Renaissance before Milton, put together a diction 
of his own, Iriiimpliantly, and imposed it on the jioets. Morns 
does not owe much to Spenser except the example of a success, 
which he rivalled m his own w'ay, thoiigli llie poets have not 
follow'ed him so faithfully. 

The vocabulary, syntax, and phrascolotjy of 1 in early vci>e, 
indeed of all his verse down to Sigmd. .ire sehiom markedly 
archaic; the exceptions are slight and siiperiicial. The st^lo 
IS of Jason anti The Earthly Patadr'^r. mostly pnrt‘ and 
translucent that it is haul to describe i1 exi-ept by mentioniMg 
the traditions w'Jiich it dLsregards. \Miat Morns shuns, or 
rather escapes w'ltliout trouble, is, liiiit ol all. the whole Eliza¬ 
bethan manner, using the word in tlio widest sense, from 
Wyatt to Milton—the manner tiuit iiisjured (’oleiidge, and 
Keats, and SJielley, not a little , and, secondly, tlie w'hole 
neo-classical manner, from Drydeii to Byron. In oilier w'oids, 
he was affected as little ns a man could be by the ilynasties of 
style that had ruled for three centuries ' I c.imiot think,’ he 
said, ‘ that I ever consciously aime<l at any p.irticular style.’ 
Nothing can better show' his imtiatj\e, iioUung lietter justify 
his inattention than the results. True, iic is touelied awhile 
by Browning and perhaps by Keats. The jacture of Colchis 
by night might not have been wliat it is without the one, or 
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King Arthur 8 Tmnb what it is without the other. And they 
in turn are touched, more or less directly, by the Elizabethans. 
But what Morris takes from them, when he takes anything, is 
not what came from the Elizabethans ; it is what came from 
Chatterton and Coleridge, through the narrow but central 
stream of romantic poetry—^the lay and the ballad with their 
coloured words and their glamour. He is really no man’s 
follower ; but his verse is in the tradition of j^lla. The Ancient 
Marinery La Belle Dame sans Merci, and not at all. in that of 
The Progress of Poesy, or Adonais, or the songs of Beddoes. 
Even when he versified the Greek legends, he seized on the 
elements in them which he could treat in this romantic way, 
and he made more than the most of it. He must have hked 
the Odyssey for its gardens and sea-passages quite as much as 
for its fighting. But the claR.sics at large, esjjecially the Latin 
classics, in themselves, in tlieir Renaissance offspring, and m 
their degenerate eighteenth-century posterity, counted for as 
little in his diction and temper as thej" well could at that ago 
of the world. Herein lie stands apart from his friends The 
classical note is strong, the media?val note is secondary, in 
Swinburne. Much of Rossetti's diction is Italianatc—that is, 
Latin at one remove. Morris would sooner liavt* used in his 
verse the word hatter, noticed by Robert Louis Stevenson as 
a reluctant one, than itisiantancous, penetraiiiw or insuperable. 
He was right in shunning tliem, and we do not tecl the sacrifice. 

Amongst the many sorts of good poetic style there stand out 
two extremes, which are contrasted by the nature of their calls 
on the I'cader’s attention. One is the packed and salient style, 
like Rossetti's, where every line givc^ a new shock and forces 
us to stop and lake it iii. Madox Brown's pict ures are crow'ded 
with meaning detail, and use up every inch of sjiacc, in a similar 
way. Among poets Donne is aiiotlicr exaiujile , but he gets 
his effects bj" abrupt turns and (‘usps in the thought; Tennyson, 
agam, does so by beautiful and curious ticatnient. The opposit e 
order of style aims at carrying the mind foiwvard rather than at 
arresting it. The poetry, m the jargon of the psycliologist, is a 
contitmum ; it excites an e^’ell How of jileasure hardly rising 
into self-consciousness. Of this style >Spenser, in the level parts 
which form so much of his writing, is the master ; but lie stops 
ior many set pictures or pageants. Morris affords a more 
perfect example ■, that is, .he does so m his usual Earthly 
Paradise manner ; for Jason, not to speak of tlie early poems, 
is decidedly more salient, ^'he stream of Morris's narrative 
runs neither fast nor slow, without any falls or foam, without 
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Chaucer’s minute sparkle and sudden freshets. It. is full of 
soft colours ; in its bed the stones glisten. It is never loud, 
and never mute ; if it swells in sound and volume, it is soon 
le\’el again. It never reaches the sea at all; it stops some¬ 
where, anywhere, and flows into the ground. Such poetry, it 
is often remarked, is hard to quote ; it leaves behind it the 
memory of a mood rather than of distinct words. It is the 
least fatiguing medium (short, of the greatest, Homer's or 
IMilton's) for a long story , that is its advantage over the other, 
the more stailhng style, wliicli could not keep up for very long 
without exhaustion. Spenser and Moms bribe us to go on ; 
surely, \Ve say, one more hour wdl jiass easily, like the last ? 
Wlieie tJi^ subject and measure are more rousing, as they are in 
Htgurd, the tcmpernture is higlier, but still it is even. The same 
is true of Swinburne in The Talc of Bnlcu \ and also of his plays ; 
but m drama, from the natme of the case, lliis sort of wTiting 
is clearly vrrong. 

Ill prose as in verse, Morris draws on the native Enghsli and 
simpler romance vocabulary, au<l uses short, words rather than 
long. Such is his preference in song and story-telling, and 
even in lectnre and argument, (’haucer and Malory, and the 
French and English romances, seem to have given him this bent. 
Ho latterly translated tales like Ajni}< Amde, and The 
Ewjfcror ('mwta/tft , they too are in tlie same briglit, simple, 
unemjdiatie language. And though he formed his poetic 
style first, and his J»l■o^e style afterwards, yet his prose, when it 
did begin, reacted njion tlie style of his verse. This reaction 
first appeared after The Earthly Paradise Avas finished 

Morris's fabricated prose style, winch used 1o bo ignorantly 
pounced on as mere sham-antique, came fiivl to him through 
his translations from tlie Icelandic. There are doubth-ss 
traces of a voluntary siinjiicify in bis college tales, siuii as The 
Hollow Laud , and even tliere the effeit, though it is (‘xpeii- 
mental (tve tind jihrases, impossible to Moms later, like 
‘nervous anxiety' and ‘prolonging indefinitely'), is heautiful. 
But tlie deliberate Tentonisin begins with the effort to 
find a true, close equivalent in the tales of fJrettir and the 
Volsungs. 

Now' on a time w^ent Gnmhild to Gunnar her son, and spike ■ 

‘ Fair blooms the hfe and fortune of thee, but for one tlmig only, and 
namely whereas thou art unwedded ; go W'oij BriTihild ; good rede 
is this, and 8igurd rvill nde w'lth fhoe.’ 

Gunnar answered, ‘ Fair is she certes, and 1 am fain enow to 
win her.’ 
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This, or something like it, is natural in the origbial; In English 
it has to be made natural. Morris, by writing reams of it, 
made it natural to liimself, it cost him no more trouble than 
breathing ; and we can. by going with him, read ourselves into 
it easily enough. It is, however, too near Icelandic to be the 
best way of rendering Icelandie: but its modibcation, perfected 
in Tike House of the Woljings and its successor, is a real and 
delightful achievement. These words give us, after a little use 
and wont, no more trouble than The Faerie Queene. Morris 
worked hard, and at last got the tints right and harmonious, 
clearing out the kind of archaism tliat jars, just as Coleridge 
did in revising The Ancient Mariner. In The House of the 
Wolfings this process is not complete. It must be borne in 
mind that the antique fashion is always, and properly, more 
marked m speeches than in narrative : 

‘ Hearken therefore as to the Hauberk : T wot w'oil that it is for 
no hght matter that thou wouldst liave me bear thy gift, the 
wondrous haulicrk, into battle , 1 deem that some doom is WTap])ed 
up 111 it ; mayln* that I sliall fall before the foe if I wear it not; 
and that if 1 wear it, somewhat may betide me which is unmeet to 
betide a warrioi oi the Woltings ’ 

It reads hke a translation, and a good translation. This 
was published m 1888. In tlie later romances such an impression 
fades. The peculiar language is everyw'here, but it is only one 
coloured thread twisting and blemling amongNt tlie others : 

I know that thou -wouldest have me speak, therefore I say that I • 
am come to bid thee farewell, since there was no farewell between 
us in the ivildeniess, and I knoiv that tlnui art about going on a 
long and hard and perilous journey ; and i w’ould that I could kiss ’ 
thee and embrace thee, but I may not, for this is but the image of 
me as thou hast known me. Furthermore, as I loved thee when I 
saw thee first, for thy youth, and thy kindness, and thy fairness, and 
thy valiancy, so now' I rejoice that all this shall endure in thee, as it 
surely shall. 

Here Morris’s cadence, as w'ell as his language, has reached its 
final excellence. Tlie abrupt movement of the saga-style has 
gone, and a roundness of rhythm has come; this may be due to a 
study, of which there are many traces, of the Authorised Version. 
In The Dream of John Ball, and in tlie exalted parts of the 
lectures, the strain is at its purest. The admixture of the 
older sjieeeh ceases to be a trick or manner ; it is like a drop of 
intense colouring-matter in a flow of spring water. 



CHAPTER XVII 

ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE 


The paradox of Swinburne^ is this, that while in all his volumes 
tliere is hardly a line which fails of its intended melody, we are 
from first to last alive to the fatal distinction between the 
blameless writing that we cannot remember and the perfect 
writing that w'e cannot forget. What, then, makes the differ¬ 
ence ? It is not made by the presence or absence of matter 
that appeals to the brain ; for Swinburne is often at his best 
when he has no such matter at all and wlien the poetic idea is 
the merest film holding the foam bell together. 

Love laid his sleepless head 

On a thorny rosy bed: 

And his eyes ivith tears were red, 

And pale his lips as the dead. 

So begins a song of sixteen lines which is likely to outlast 
thousands of other verses, ardent, musical, and unexcoption* 
able, w'hich Sw’inburne wrote on the subject of love. Tlie 
difference is made by the presence or absence not of intellectual 
matter but of outline. Much as he studied the Greek and the 
Prencli poets, he was never sure of his outline, in the w'ay that 
a poet like Gray, so far inferior to iSwinburne in singing powder, 
is always sure of it. Swinburne is an inveterate w'aster ; but 
then he has more lyrical wealth to waste than almost anybody ; 
he has as much as Shelley, more than Herrick, and more than 
Tennyson. His perfect w’ork would fill a large anthology ; it 
is now swamped in a dozen volumes. Yet one thing no antho¬ 
logy could exhibit, and that is his range of lyrical instrumenta¬ 
tion. He may have nothing fresh to say, but he can always 
invent new metres and melodies, and to realise this gift we 
must read him all. He was not, like J. S. Mill, ‘ at one time 
seriously tormented by the thought of the exhaustibility of 
musical combinations ’ ; nor yet, after reading Swinburne, are 
w'e. In making a selection from his prose the problem would 
be different. In prose he has alw'ays something to say, but he 
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has not the same command of the instrument. He is capable 
of producing prolonged and chaotic discords, or at least turbid 
melodies, whicli conceal, unless we are patient, the truth that 
he has to tell. Most of his prose is criticism ; he was a critic 
as well as a poet all his days ; and much of his criticism is good, 
and inspired, and indispensable. His long labours fall, not too 
strictly, into four acts or stages, which may be noted here, as I 
shall afterwards speak of his work with little reference to dates 
or volumes. 

1. 1860 to 1866. Algernon Charles Svinbunie (1837-1909), 
though not one of those who excel in poetry before they have 
become men, was a ravenous and precocious reader. His 
biographer has shown that mor^t of his tastes and enthusiasms 
were formed at scliool, and formed by books. It is hard, in such 
a case, to distinguish between nature and second natUk^,. 
His passion for the sea, and for Southern and for Border 
landscape, and for his friends, was inborn. But the mood of 
Landor, or of the Book of Ecclesiastes, or of Lpfi ChdUmentu, is 
a learnt and adopted mood, adopted yet sincere, literary and 
yet absorbing. Thus Swinbiinie’s reading at home, at. Eton, 
and at Balliol is of more than ordinary significance. He read 
like a poet, and not like a pundit. The Bible he knew from 
childhood, like Ruskin, and the Bible English colours all his 
writings, though he was too fond of twisting it into the service of 
anti-clerical rhetoric. At school he plunged into the study of 
English poetry, and esjiecially of our elder dramatists. He 
was early conversant with Greek and Latin, jis well as French, 
verse, and he acquired the English kind of scholarship that 
trains a man to utter liis inmost feelings with truth and grace 
in a dead language. From boyhood to old age he adored 
Landor and Hugo ; and his mind and opinions, like his poetry, 
would have been very different without their iutlueiice. In 
Thalassins (1880) he seems to hail Landor^ an the foster- 
father of his soul, the father being Apollo ; at the feet of this 
* warrior grey with glories ’ he had learned song, and ‘ high 
things the high song taught him ' : namely, tlie love of love, 
the love of liberty and also hate and courage. His third apostle, 
Mazzini, was the subject of an ode written in 1867, and was 
afterwards to inspire Songs Before Sunrise. With this ode, 
and with an unsuccessfid but quite distinctive prize poem on 
^the deatli of Franklin, Swinburne s true career begius. Many 
of his themes, and controlling ideas, and personal enthusiasms 
were thus fixed before he was a collegian.® But the fixity need 
not be overstated. His mind, like his skill, expanded steadily, 
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to reach its zenith about 1870 t but new conceptions of a 
larger scope, as weH as new tunes to fit them, are to t»o found 
for long afterwards, even during the deeadeB ot repetition aiid 
self-echoing. 

Two plays. The Quern-Mother and RosmnomI (18G0) were 
the preface to the sudden and pubhc triumph of Atalanta in 
Calydon in 1866 ; and earlier in the same year was finished 
Ghastrlard, the first play of the Marian trilogy. He was to 
write much drama, yet it was never really drama ; it w'as 
lyrical dialogue, or clironicle play, or fiction in scenic dress. 
But his lyric was really Ij^ric. In llie year folloixing Enoch 
Axden and Dramatis Personae, during tJit* full tide of the novel 
{The Small House at Allington, Rhoda Fleming), and of learned 
or controversial prose {Apologia, Lecky’s Rationalism), Atalanta 
marked a renaissance ot cliorir and dithyrambic song : while in 
1866 the first senes of Poems and Ballads,^ with their far wider 
IjTic range, sealed Swinlmrne’s fame tor good, Some of them 
had been WTitten as early as 18(52. The book w^as met with a 
puritaiiic uproar oi wdneh nothing remains but the Notes on 
Poems and Reviews wfiich Swinburne published in self-defence 
and which contain sruno of his most eloquent prose. 

Most of Swinburne’s moods are prefigured at tliis early date. 
He is full of i&tm, a strange assortment- His paganism is mostly 
genuine . his nihilism is violent and transitory; his medisEJvalism 
is tiiat of a scliool, and never jiroiound. His repubheanisni 
and anti-clerualism have liardl;^' reached the stage of being 
ideas, but they are already passions. Whatever he touches, 
his mastery of lyrical language and melody is aln^ady effortless 
and alisolule, though in point of structure and outline he is, 
and is to remain, most uncertain of skill. 

2. ISwinbunie's hour of greatness follows. The next j)enod 
opened in 1867 with A Song of Italy , the Odi on the Proclama¬ 
tion of the French Republic follow'ed in 1870; but these jiro- 
ductions are not salient. In 1871 came Songs Btfoir Sunrise. 
The jKiet now takes up the heroic lyre at tlie bidding ot Mazzini. 
He has a worthy subject, and his inspiration is corre‘<pondingiy 
large and noble, political and European ; and be begins to 
ti^ink ; he finds w'ords and song for the transcendental and 
speculative strain in his nature. His fertdity during the^e 
years was most remarkable. In 1868 he published Iiis inter¬ 
pretation of Williain Blake, a wiirk w'hich eaunot be super¬ 
seded. The ‘epic drama’ of BothicHl (1874) overruns five 
hundred pages. In 1872 Swinburne threw' off hjs [mmphlet 
Under the Microscope, in defence of Rossetti, and in r^utation 
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of the charge of Robert. Buchanan. Swinburne was in the 
right, but hi« mordant pcnodK become h\nHitericaI. 

3. A third, less determinate period of some eight years 
begins about 1874. In poetry it includes some of his purest 
elegiac and lyrical work. This is to be found in’ the second 
set of Poems and Ballads (1878). He is now more natural, and 
less noisy, he has more humaiiitj’ and inoie charm, and pro¬ 
duces masterpieces like Ex-Voto, Four Songs of Fow Seasons, 
Ave atque Vale, and .4 Forsaken Garden. Songs of the Spring- 
tides (1880) and Studies 7n Song (1880) are less distinctive, and 
despite some beautiful exceptions they begin to show Swin¬ 
burne ‘ marking time.’ Yet in Tristram of Lyonesse (1882) he 
recovers glow and force for a sea.«ou ■ and the volume includes 
the noble series of sonnets on the Elizabethan dramatists, 
which IS a IjTic accompaniment to his long series of cr’tical 
studies. He now began, and to the end of his life continued, 
these fervrent prose ‘ apj)reciatic>ns.’ No not of language upon 
the surface can disguise their quality of poetic insight and 
discernment. Beginning with George Chajmtau (1875) and 
with Essays and Studies (1875), Swinburne produced in 1880 
his Stiidy of Shakespeare, and nine years later his Study of 
Ben. Jonson , The Age of Shakespeare (1908) is also to be named. 
He wrote of Marlowe, Beaumont, and Fletcher, Webster, 
IVIiddleton, and Tourneur, and of many more ; covering indeed 
a wider range of the old drama, and going deeper into it, than 
any other critic before or smee. He pubhshed many other 
criticisms, including: A Note on Charlotte Bronte (1877) and 
A Study of Victor Hugo ( ISHVy) In drama this period is marked 
by Mary Stuart (1881) and by Erechiheus (1876), in wdiich the 
IjTics have an ampler and nuire splendid sweep than even in 
Atalanta. 

4. Meanwdide, in 1879. came a decisive change m Swuibume's 
way of hfe. His friendships, feuds, adventures, distractions, 
and habits have been related faithfully, and with a saving 
humour, by his biographer. But liis art seems to have been 
little affected by them all. The painters and poets of his 
circle, and Jow'ett, and Burton, and the rest, influenced his 
life, and in verse or prose he praised them liberally ; they did 
not shape or colour his w’ay of writing. Even Dante Rossetti, 
whbse advice and example sliould have told for concentration 
and sharper outline, did not affect it noticeably. Now, in 1879, 
after almost foundermg in health, Swinburne retired into 
private life. In the company of his devoted friend, warder, 
admirer, critic, and man of business, Theodore Watts, after- 
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^r/irds Watts-Dunton, be lived at the Pines. Putney, to the 
end, and Jived chiefly to read and write. Him great day as a 
poet was over, but a happy sele<‘tion eould be made from the 
verse of Ins later years. He continued to wiite 15’nc, and 
tragedy, and prose, all in abundance. His plays show great 
mobility of interest and variety of style, though they were not 
made to be, and could not well be, acted. The romantic 
Manm Faliero (1885) and Locrinc (1887) w'ere followed by the 
dehlierately bare, though not prosaic, experiment of TJve Sisters 
(1892), a modern domestic tragedy. Ros(wmtid, Queen of the 
Louihards (1899) and The. Duke of Gnuiha (1908) complete the 
list. The third senes of Poems and Ballads (1889) is full of 
threnody, patriotLsni, mlant-worshi}), and excellent border- 
ballad ; but a start-hng I’enew^al of l;v‘Tical frcsiiness is found in 
The Tale of Baku (1890). There are four oilier books of verse 
for the gleaner . A Vent wry of Roundels (iss;i), ri Midsummer 
Holiday (1884), Astrophel (1894), and A i'haunel Passage (1904). 
Some of Swinburne’s best eriticism hs found in his Studies in 
Prose and Poetry (1894). In 190r> he unearthed liis idory of 
iwenty-nine years back. Love's ('ross-Cum uts. Many stray 
pieces, both of veise and jiro.'-e are recorded some of them 
imprinted, some suppressed, sonu' buned in files. They include 
sundry skits and squibs, personal, political, anti-clerical, or 
hlerary. The lleptalogia, anonymonsly jiubhshed in 1880 and 
afterwards acknowledged, is a string of parodies on seven poets 
of the daj", including Swinburne liimself , and The Higher 
Pantheism. James Lee's Wife, and The Augd in tin House me 
tJiere, admirably misrepresented. Disgust, whicli mocks Tenny¬ 
son's Dtspan. Ks not in this volume, but is the mo.st Puckisli 
and riotous of all Swmbiiriie's travesties. 

11 

hVom a humouj’isi of this land, so impressioiiriiile to flic 
styles ot otliers, we are riglit in exyie<*tmg plenty of facile anti 
finished pastiche, w'hicl) is sometimes a yiure joko and some¬ 
times dead in earnest ; and in the fir.'-t set of Poems and Ballads 
we get it. Swuiburne pays his dues to the ineduevalism of the 
hour in the Morrisian-Chaucerian diction of St Dorothy and 
other such pieces. The little Pilgrimage of Pkasme} >111 early 
work posthumously published, and TiTitten for young people, 
is a capital imitation of the Elizabethan Morality. But the 
experiments in folk-ballg,d ^ and Border ditty piiss into real 
poetry. The Bloody Son and After Death aie pleasing ©sflays 
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in the archaic, while in the third series of Poems and Ballads and 
in the Posthvmov.'* Poems (1917) there is work which at least 
rivals the best, felk-veisc of Morris and Rossetti; that is, it is 
almost the real thing. Such is The Bride's Tragedy, and such 
are Lord BonVis and The Worm, of Spindkstonheugh in the post¬ 
humous volume. They are surprising reproductions of the 
conventions, the themes, and the ring of popular poetry; and 
it could only lie said against them that- they out-ballad the 
ballad itself. They certainly represent an attempt to get away 
from the ‘ Pre-Raphaelite ’ finish of work like Sister Helen, and 
it has been surmised that this was the reason why they were 
not published at the time. 

But Swinburne excels more in Scottish or Northumbrian 
lyric tlian in actual narrative, and m .4 Reiver's Neck-Verse and 
in The Tyiuside Widotr there is the pulse and sweep o,' the 
moorland air. Tliat air was inherited in his lilood, and in his 
j^outh ho drank it in : 

Rf.'ininj' iijy diymi's into buovant ordi-i 
Through himpjtxl loagues oi iho nort.hland border. 

Such work is therefore original, thougli in form it belongs to 
the revived revival of the moment. Akin, yet iliffercnt and 
equally sound, is tlie style ol A Jaeohite Hrile • 

O W(*el wort* thoy that fell fighting 
On dark Dtuiiiossic’s da\ ; 

They keep llifir hanie ayont the faeui. 

And Mt' die far away. 

Swinburne had niiieli too good an ear to make tlic'-e verges 
over-smooth ; his file has carefully roughened them. 

In his use of the diction of t he Ifible there is a similar mixture 
6f earnest and pared}', and sonu'times a touch ol tlie hysterical. 
This is a large topic : for in one sense the influence reaches 
every corner of his poetry, and is a main source of liis purity of 
language. But it leaves more definable traces. Ft- animates 
the mammoth harangues of Knox in Hothwell. The language 
of the Preacher is, quite fairly, enhsled in Felise, and stfll more 
in TUcet, and is audible in the exalted Triumph of Time, wTitten 
after Swinburne’s disappointment in a true-love affair. These 
utterances, at once ckngorous and ilreamy, of the desire for 
death and eictinction remain tlie utmo.st expression ol that 
mood in English verse. And a like mood. im 2 )l}ing yet more 
of the element of desiderivm, rules in the incomparable Garden 
of Proserpine. The Bible, howex'er, is more plamly heard in 
rh}i;hmical feats of cunning hke A Litany —^the kiiid of thing 
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that undergraduates long ago used to chant with blinds down 
and candles lit in a half-mock ritual • 

- From all thy lovers that lovo theo 

I God wiU sunder thee ; 

I will make darkness above thee, 

And thick darkness under thee : 

Before me goeth a light. 

Behind me a Bwmd; 

Shall a remnant find giaoe m my sight ? 

I am the Lord. 

It is a pity that Swinburne never versified the Psalms for 
chanting in this fashion. Often, as I have said, he turns the 
scriptural style against itself, or against the Churches ; a ratlier 
unfair device, but one that is redeemed in the appheation. For 
the lines Bifore a (Wueijix^ in So)iij,s Before, Butirise, are not only 
an explosion against the Christ of theology, but a true, a heart¬ 
felt, and sometimes a splendid offering to the (^hrist of Galilee. 

The classics furnish another source of inspiration. Swin¬ 
burne could feel in Greek, and write Greek verse that won the 
ajiproval of Thirlwall.“ His elegiacs on Laiulor, prefixed to 
Ata,lania, are as delicate and sjiontaneous as Milton's Latin 
epitaph on Diodati, and much more finished. His two Hellenic 
plays show, m w'orkmg as in structure, the controlling influence 
of a gi'cat model, aiirl wo are told that he could repeat by heart 
most of the Onfth Ht. Several of his funeral epigrams upon 
CJautier are m Greek. The spell of the ancient cJioric measures 
is felt not only in ins ])la;vs, and m work like 'llie Last Orark and 
Athens, l>nt also in Ins }>lea. for the supremacy of the ode above 
all oilier forms of l;vric {Dedieatorif Epistle to Borfical irorl'-s, 
lhU4). Hjs own odes, w'Jiether choru- or stanzaic, are not all 
siiceesfes, but they eontaJii some of ins surest ami highest 
WTjting. And CJreek mythology or imagery is found every¬ 
where, from Anarfornh to Thalusstns. "J’lie version of the 
Grand Chorv^st of Birds from Aristophanes is w'hat il tiics to be, 
a jierfect equivalent to the ‘ resonant and Inumphcint ’ metre ul 
the original. And to Greek must be added Ijatm, which 
JSwinburne also wrote well and with ease. One or the other 
language inspires his experiments in English sappliics, chor- 
iambies, and heiidccasyllalucs. These .ire triuiiijihs of metrical 
elocution, and for a moment we might believe that the pout 
truly 

»Saw t1i<‘ white implacable Aplirodite, 

Saw’ the luir unbound and the feet unsandalled 
Shine as fire of sunset on western waters . . . 
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But did he ? The question carries us for the ‘moment skway 
from his literary models to the heart of bis early poetry. People 
used to clamour, when they opened on Erotioii and Laua 
Veneris, that there was all too much of Aphrodite. Others 
felt, more ju^ttly, that there was httle enough of the true 
goddess, whether Ouranian or promiscuous, in the whole col¬ 
lection. There is indeed endless tunmg in her honour. Great 
is the musical value of Cotytto and Ashtaroih and the garden- 
god. Wonderful, we sometimus feel, is the energy, the 
execution, and the expression—considering what is not there 
to be expressed; namely, sinijile humanity. The love that 
Suinbume m his youth celebrates is a true frenzy, but a 
frenzy of the brain and tongue. It talks about desire, it chatl Vs 
of sin, it is spent m language. And yet. though a ‘fever of 
the mind,' it is not a ‘ false creation.’ Tlie sound-patterns are 
of intricate surprising beauty and never repeat themselves. 
Now and then, as in Att Inte/ludc, everything is light and 
natural; the feehng is unforced and unborroved. But much 
of this lovo-])oetry. as to its sentiment, is a compound of 
various book-m&pirations. Given Swinburne’s receptive 
temper, it is none the less honest poetry for that. But he 
tries to imitate the tcmj»crament of other men. Mingle the 
cults of tlie author of Lr lioi ('aiidavh' and of the author of 
Lcs Fkvrs du MaU without tlie Voltairian lightness of the one 
or the natn^'e gnmness ol tlic oilier; infusc some classical 
erotics , to>s in a buiicii ot lierbs ({or we must have 

‘strangeness in lieauty ') irom the foothills of ihe Venusberg , 
and the steam from such a cat Iron begets, undeniably, a sur¬ 
prising dance oi liitlicito unknown tunes, of which Tmus 
Veneris is possibly the most memorable. 

In the pietace to hi.-, delicate prose version (1895) of that 
poem, M. Francis Viele-GritHii says that Swinlmrne paroxise le 
sensualisme ierribk qw sa nice refrate , and that his work 
becomes less interesting, ‘ logically,’ with tlie decrease of his 
fougae virile. But this is all a mistake ; the * paroxysm ’ is 
cerebral, and musical, and verbal, and the poet’s pow'ers only 
bloomed to the full when Mazzini had told him that there 
‘ must be no more of this love-frenzy.’ L<ms Ven&ris is a 
■wonderful, but not a great poem. I’he story comes and goes 
erratically ; the contrast ol Ciii-ist and Venus is ruit off its 
feet; and the beauty lies, partly in the linked measure 
(suggested by FitzGerald’s in the RubdiyaJt, though not the 
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same), partly in single felicities (‘ Her beds are full of perfume 
and sad sound ’—‘ The little broken laugh that spoils a kiss ’); 
but still more in the cJear-iiucd marginal pictures of this 
strange missal, with their distinct detail, of the sort that used 
to be called ‘ fte-Raphaelite ’ : 

Knights gather, riding shaip for cuJd ; 1 know 
The ways and woods arc strangled with the snow ; 

And with short song the inaulens spin and sit 
Until Christ’s biithniglif, hly-hke, arow. 

This is how L<ms Vcaens fooiuuh-. in the Kreiieli jioet's prose : 

Dehors, ce doit etre 1 hiver parnii k'. hoJinnes —Car aiix barreaux 
d’or des vantaux, encore,- fUai oui, loute la mat et toute.s les heiircs 
de la nuit —Gouttcr la pliae des ailes mouillojs du vent ct de scs 
doigts. 

In Dolo?’es the plastic and rli^vthmical power is greater, nor 
has time marred this great musical uivciitioii, with its deep- 
trouglied and proudly-ere&ted undulations, and its double 
rh 3 ’mes, and ils shortened bnrdi'ii The classical or Eastern 
names of the old ainbigiions gods arc marshalled with Miltonic 
skill. The^'^ are, nc liear, dead gods, but their essence is con¬ 
centrated in the anti-Madonna, Dolores, the personification of 
lust and satiet 3 \ There ls something ot the spirit ot the Attis 
in the poet’s ritual, its puijairt was iidh' and eloquently' set 
forth 111 a page of his yotfs on Pottns and Rcvifiu'fi (18()6), a 
reply to the outraged critics, and an admirable piece of poetic 
self-analj'sis. The more heavenly' oi- more human love is 
expressed m Tho Tnuinjth of Ttnir mtli its note of actual 
sutfermg, and its hymin to 1 he sea. Dt t lie sea Nwinburne always 
spoke ■ from himself, and nolily' from liimself,' without other 
poets coming in between ‘ Its salt mnst have hecii in my' 
blood,' he wrote, ‘ lietore 1 \^as born.’ The Lake of (hmhe and 
A Su'imnirr's Dream, published long afterwards, relate real 
experiences and there is no mistaking the ring of a mastei- 
feeling : 

A purer p.is.-um, ii li isnir, 

A prao' iiu)ii' h.ippy than livr'« on Unil, 

Fulfils with pulse of diviner plea sin e 

The lire.inung lu^ad and tlie att ej-jnii; li.iiui. 

I lean my cheek to the c<»l«I gtey jullow. 

The deep soft swell of tlie lull huaul hillnu. 

And eliise mine, eyes for delight past iin .e'lin'. 

And Tvish the wheel of the woild voniM .■'t.iml. 

Some of the most durable of Swinhurui‘s iy'rics are tiic 
frailest in their web, and there is all the less to say about them. 
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Often they are in brief lines which are saved from abruptness 
by the caressing double rhymes, and are like the * white hutter- 
flies ’ that he describes in the Envoy to his book of roundels : 

Some fly hght as a laugh of glee. 

Some fly soft as a long lo'W sigh; 

All to the haven where each would be 
Fly. 

A Match, Anvma Anccps, Rococo, Ex-Voto, Aniumn in Cornwall 
—the best of them, no doubt, were written in youth or not long 
afterwards. But there are also the roundels, and the verses 
to babies and children, which are later yet of the same stamp. 
Some of these are elegies. The series of thirty-one lyrics 
entitled A Dark Month is full of human son'ow and not merely 
of the ‘ eloquent distress ’ that Keats found in Lycidas. But 
Swiiibume s elegies and eulogies are so numerous as to claii,' a 
note apart. 

They are written in honour of iiersoiis living or dead, known 
or unknown . of friends, children, heroes, dramatists, poets. 
Their form ranges from the tiniest and shortest song addressed 
to a new-born babe to such ample and concerted structures 
as the Birthday Ode of 1880 to Victor Hugo. Between come 
the irregular ode, the ode in stanza, the sonnet, the ballads, 
and endless other measures : tonic la lyre. ♦Swinburne has 
indeed a generous and 1‘nidaric rage for praising. Wreath in 
hand, he makes a habit of attending every birthday, and 
funeral, or anniversary unveiling, of importance ; and he 
banters himselt upon it . 

If I write any more necrological eulogies ^ on deceased jKiets, I 
shall be taken for the undcitaker's laureate or the forehorse of a 
funeral cart hind out to trot in frap])ing8 oii all such occasions as 
regularly as Air. Mould and his merry men, and shall feel like Bosola 
in The Duchc.'<s of Malji. 

Me has left no Adonat.'< or Thyrnin, and litlle that goes home in 
the same w’ay as the first line of his master’s Fautoines : 

HcUp ! qui' j’l'U :u u inoiinr dt' ji'unee fiUes I 

Still he is one of our great eomnieiiioratuc poets. He never 
comes nearer to grandeur and composure than in Avc atque 
Vale. This poem was inspired by a false report of Baudelaire’s 
death, w^hich occurred soon afterwards (1867). The two poets 
had never met, but Swinburne’s liomage was non© the less 
ardent to his ‘ brother uubeholden,' and in Felise and else¬ 
where there are traees of discipleship. The finale, ' For thee, 
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* O now a Bilent soul, my brother,’ makes us think of the poet that 
Swinburne might have been if the Muse had oftener bestowed 
on him the crowning gift of concentration. Villon too is a 
‘ brother,’ though a ‘ sad bad mad glad brother ’—^rather an 
unworthy and tricky chime, we may think, to serve as the 
burthen of so deeply felt and firmly finished a ballade. But 
the ten versions from Villon are justly famed as a fitting 
pendant to Rossetti’s three masterpieces of the same kind. 
(And a word is due to the deft and accomplished translations 
from Villon and other French poets by William James Linton, 
the wood-engraver, who hke Swinburne was a Mazzinist and a 
red repubhcan.) The various offerings to Landor tell us much 
of Swinburne’s powers and his w'eakness. There are the Greek 
lines alreadj" named. There is the long centenary ode of 1875, 
which consists of a huge rosary of lyrical judgements, strophe by 
strophe, upon Landor's poems and Imaginary Conversations. 
Fervent and sustained though it be, it is fatiguing, and wants 
the salience, as of a Latin Landorian epigram, which marks 
the earlier elegy • 

And thou, his Florence, to thy trust 
Receive and keep, 

Keep safe his dedicated dust. 

His sacred sleep. 

So too, in the long Birthday Ode to Hugo we miss the distinct¬ 
ness of impression, and also the transcendental note, that are 
found in the ode of 3 866, Here the stanza with its triply- 
surging wave is a worthy medium for the ' grand style ’ of 
which ill Stvinburne we have too often only the tantaEsing 
wraith : 

But thine imperial soul, 

A.S years and ruins roll 

To the same end, and all thinp:s and all dreams 
With the same wTcek and roar 
Drift on the dim same shore, 

Stdl in the bitter foam and brackish streams 
Tracks the fresh waterspring to be 
And sudden sw€*etcr fountains in the sea. 

Many are the friends whom Swinburne honours in verse : Bell 
Scott and Burton, Barry’ Cornwall and Watts-Duiitou are 
among them. The first Poems and Ballads are inscribed to 
Edward Burne-Jones, the collected poems of 1904 to William 
Morris, and the latter dedication shows that the heart of 
friendship in the poet, despite the lapse of time, is not but- 
worn, any more than is the soul of melody. In both these 
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tributes the Dolmea measure is employed, but instead of soaring 
and plunging it moves on a lighter wing. ^ 

Swinburne is often happier under the coprcion of the sonnet- 
form. The need of a definite structure of thought, and of 
knowing exactly what he is praising or lamenting, does his 
genius no harm. In his hands the sonnet is rapid, in Bossetti’s 
it is slow and weighted ; but Swinburne manages to pack it 
with ideas nevertheless. Criticism in song or lyric is difficult, 
and almost a contradiction in terms, but in short reflective 
lyric of this kind it is possible. In the sonnet on Tioo Lmders, 
who are Carlyle and Newman, it is truly achieved. On 
Carlyle Swinburne speaks variably for reasons that are not 
wholly to be explained by his indignation over the old man's 
fling at Charles T>nmb. The praise of George Eliot is partly 
due, no doubt, to the delineation of Eppie in Silas Marnei and 
to the enthusiasm of the child-worshipper. But the series on 
the Elizaliethan playwTights contains at once the finest of 
Swinburne’s sonnets and the truest of his poetic eulogies. The 
most excellent, possibly, are those on Chapman, on ‘ grave and 
great-hearted Massinger,’ and on The Many^ eight of whom are 
struck off in a single sonnet ■ 

Nash, laughiDf^ hard; Lodge, fluah(‘d from Ijtic bo\verf»; 

And Lilly, a goldfinch m a twisted cage 
Fed by some gay great lady's pettish page 
Till short sweet songs gush clear like short spring showers. 


IV 

Mazzini,^ no doubt, inspired Swinburne to have done with 
his ‘ love-frenzy ’ and to ‘ dedicate his glorimu, pow'ers to the 
service of the Repubhc ’ ; but this the poet had begun to do 
already. In the too long drawn-out Song of Italy he had uttered 
his lament over Lissa and (^ustozza. and had summoned the 
Italian cities, in a most musical roll-call, to bless the Liberator, 
The Ode on the Insurrection in Candia, which has less character, 
and Siena, with its solemn measure and its lofty reference to 
Leopardi, and The Halt Before Rome, prompted by Gari¬ 
baldi’s check at Montana, were also composed well before the 
* sunrise ’ of Italian imity. The poems of these y^cars are the 
poet's running commentary on the great public events that 
lay nearest his heart; and the best of them—^amongst which the 
furious and frothing epilogue of Dirce is not to be counted—show' 
the highest reach, in point of form, spirit, and intellect com¬ 
bined, of his lyrical genius. The majority are included in 
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Songs Before Sunrise, and they are accompanied by the Ode on 
the Proclcmiation of the French Republic (1870). George Mere¬ 
dith’s poem called France, December 1870, resembles this ode 
in its strain of grief interfused with hopefulness, and the firmer 
thinking and sterner ethical note of the more fitful and uncertain 
poet is m essential accord with the fervent spirit of the born 
singer, whose diction and melody are so much surer. 

Swinburne's theoretic devotion to the ‘ Republic ’ somewhat 
narrows the inspiration of the Songs Before Sunrise —^thal is, 
if it be the reason for his neglect of Cavour, the master of the 
event,' and of Victor Emmanuel, the first constitutional king, 
not to speak of Daniele Manin the w'arrior-patriot. He keeps 
all the honours for Mazzini, who had been the first mover and 
the prophet of Young Italy, and a prime though a remoter 
cause of her triumph. IMazzini had long ceased to be a deciding 
force in affairs, and unity had come without the republic of 
his dreams. Swinburne, therefore, hymns 1870 in the light 
of the master's ideal conceptions, which had been fiamed and 
put into words thirty years before. And he goes yet further 
back. celebrates witli almost boyLsh eagerness the merely 
negative and revolutionary spirit. JMazzmi, in his vision of 
social reconstruction, had put that spirit far behind him. Nor 
does the poet follow- him everyw-here blindfold, but respect¬ 
fully disclaims acceptance of Iils ‘ sublime and purified theology,’ 
and of his providential reading of historj’, for w’hicli lie sub¬ 
stitutes, as W'ill be seen, a transcendentalism of Ins ow'ii. At 
another point the thinker and poet meet again. Mazzmi speaks 
of Christ as the ‘ true man, the image of God, and tho pre¬ 
cursor of Humanity,’ and this conception passes into Swin¬ 
burne's verse. 

The pohtical creed of the Songs, at once exalted and elemen¬ 
tary, is thus reinforced by a religion winch cannot fairly he 
called a derivative one, though its ruling ideas had }>ccn 
long in the air. That religion is not pure Mazzinit-m ; and 
it is not, though it is akin to, the ‘ religion of humanity,' 
which was debated by the philosophern, pi’oclaimed bj- Conitist 
devotees, and adopted by moralists like George Eliot. It is 
best expounded in The Pilgrims, w-hich is not only the loftiest, 
poem of this order that Swinburne wTote but b^- good fortune 
also the most perfect and compact. The onw-ard march of 
the elect souls, regardless of slights and sacrifices and death, 
in the service of their ‘ ladj’ of love,' who is the human race 
itself, is chanted in a dialogue betw'een the pilgrims and the 
doubting fellow-men for who^e sake the journey is made and 
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the sacrifice accepted. It is a good religion, and in his proclama¬ 
tion of it Swinburne touches sublimit 3 ^ The Pilgrims is of 
altogether a higher order of work than the Hymn of Man; 
splendid as that hj^mn is in its rhythmic movement and \»ith 
its Aristophanic memories, it is too much charged with anti¬ 
clerical tirade, and too full of scripture turned inside out to be 
wholly poetry—‘ Glory to Man in the highest!' 

In Herfha, how'ever, and in Mater TriumphaliSy and in the 
Prelvde, there is a subtler and a higher strain. The ‘ sunrise,’ 
of course, is the sunrise of freedom ; but political freedom is 
only the means and the symbol of the ‘ freedom of the natural 
soul ’at all points ; and this, again,is but the unhindered expres¬ 
sion in human life of the piiuciple that quickens the universe. 
The spirit of growth in mankind, which points forward to the 
infinite, and brings a catholic and universal ideal into ''ight, 
sprang, saj’s the poet, from origins that were not only in¬ 
articulate but inanimate—^from the constitutive element of 
life and motion and spirit in all things. And thus the beauty 
of human action and sacrifice and of the dreamed-of better 
polity is seen as identical in essence with the hving fountain 
of beauty on our earth ; so that, in another sense than that 
of Sidney, who spoke only of the poet’s own activities, ‘ the 
too-much loved earth ’ is made ‘ more lovelj'.’ Hertha, the 
earth-goddess, is the source and scene of these manifestations, 
outlasting them all and ever quick with new births : 

I am in thee to save thee. 

As my .soul in thee saith; 

Give thou as I pave thee, 

Thy hfe-blood and breath. 

Green leaves of thy labour, white flowers of thy thought, and red fruits of 
thy death . . . 

For truth only is living. 

Truth only le whole, 

And the love of his giving 
Man’s polestar and pole; 

Man, pulse of my centre, and fruit of my body, and seed of my soul. 

It would be as easy to find resemblances to this in the ‘ insuper¬ 
able song ’ of Shelley as it would be hard to apportion the 
IjTical honours between the two poets. But behind the Pro- 
metheus Unbound we feel the reader of Plato and Isaiah, and 
the cherislier of Condorcet's visions of human perfectibility. 
In the younger writer we feel not only the costly bloodshed 
and public travail of the time, but also the new' natural religion 
and the new science. I have noted (vol. i. p. 82) the response 
of Clifford to the voice of the Songs Before Sunrise ; and, 
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conversely, in 1874, Swinburne read Tyndall’s ^ Belfast address 
with genuine delight: 

Science so enlarged and harmonised gives me a sense as much of rest 
as of light. No m 3 dhology can make its believers feel less afraid, 
or look to be reabsorbed into the immeasurable harmony with but 
the change of a single individual note in a single bar of the tunc, 
than does the faintest perception of the lowest chord in the whole 
system of things. ... It is Theism which seems to me to introduce 
an element—happily a factitious clement—of doubt, chscord, and 
disorder. 

Swinburne never stirred from his unortliodoxv, or from his 
Pantheism, which he calls a ‘ clarified Nihilism,’ thus doing it 
some injustice. More than once in later years his denial is 
tempered mto a question.*'* As his friends disappear and his 
private graveyard becomes more and more populous, he asks, 
though he does no more than ask, 

If life have eyes to lift again and Hf’o 

Beyond the bounds of senmal sight or breath 

What life inTOgnisable of ours may be 

That turns our light to darkneos deep as death. 

His instinct w’as surely correct when he wTote : 

Of all I have done I rate Ilcrthn highest as a single piece, finding in 
it the most of Ijtic force and music combined with the most of 
condensed and clarified thought. 

Certainly, like Tennyson, Browning, Matthew' Arnold, Patmore, 
and James Thomson, iSwinburne revealed a new' promised land 
for metaphysical verse, even if he only entered it once or twice. 
He could hardly explore it far, partly because the outline of 
his thought IS not sufficiently definite, and partly because Ins 
genius was l3?Tical, and his tact usually prevented liira from 
putting more w'eight of ideas into song than song w'lll bear. 
Yet he got his ideas not simply into poetry, but into song. 
And into semg he also put his personal revelatum. In the 
Prelude there is no sediment, no formula, and no railing. The 
poet portraj's the change of soul w'iiich had supervened since 
he wTote his erotic and despairing verses , and the confession 
of his final faith is not more suiierb tlian the descrqition, under 
the old imagery of the Eastern and orgiastic gods, of that 
younger phase of feeling. No quotation from this poem is 
possible, for nothing can be spared. It i.s one of the great 
confessional lyrics of our tongue, and if Swinburne had printed 
nothing else he would still have left us of his best. 

Songs Before Sunrise has more unity of spirit and accent 
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than any other of Swinburne’s volumes. Though not free from 
the usual repetition and profusion, it is also full of variety. The 
perennial novelty and mastery of its tunes could only be brought 
out fully by a technical statement. Amongst the most signal 
of the measures represented are those of A Marching Song, of 
the hnes To Walt Whitman in America, and of The Eve of 
Revolution. Tenehrce and Tiresias may be added. But Swin¬ 
burne was never to bo at a loss for new tunes, while the faith 
and animating spirit of this volume, tliough they remained 
with him, did not again inspire him to a like performance. It 
w’as tempting, wken this page was first vTitten (1917), to look 
with a sense of melancholy irony on Swinburne’s visions of 
umted and freed mankind. But events, however protracted 
and formidable, pass, and the visions come out again. 

He afterivards wrote much poHtical and patriotic vb^.'se, 
seldom of the same quahty. He has been called an aristo¬ 
cratic republican ; it is at any rate clear what and whom he 
hated. He hated the House of Lords and Gladstone and the 
Pamellites and Russia and the C^zar. He adored Gordon ; he 
became a vehement Unionist. He always worshipped England, 
though in the Songs Bejiwe Sunrise he inveighs sadly against 
her apathy to the cause of freedom. He is generally more 
successful in praising than in railing ; his invectives have a 
‘ forcible-feeble ’ tone which is rather fatal to them. In 
A Woid for the Navy (1904) he uses deftly the old Scots 
verse-tag of the Epistle to Ihivic, in lines that may be recalled 
to-day : 


Whoi’c Drako stood, whore Blake ‘•lood. 

Whore fame ^ees Xelson stand, 

Stand thou too, and now too 
Take thou thy fate in hand. 

In 1887 he honoured the ‘ blamelchs queen ’ in The Cotnmoniveal ; 
and next j^ear appeared The Arjimda. This exalted and im¬ 
petuous w'ork, though it hardly bites upon the mind, fills the 
ears with music, and the power of IjTical execution is unabated. 
It IS arranged in seven distinct and difficult movements and 
show's no sense of effort. In some ways Sw'inbume is the chief 
Enghsh master of the lyric that is inspired by public events. 
Ho loves his land not less than Tennj’^son, but is less insular. 
IVIeredith has the knowledge and vision and passion that are 
requisite, but his singing power is the prey of caprice. Others, 
from Drayton onwaiSs, have left single pieces more salient and 
concrete than anything of Swinburne’s, but their volume is 
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scanty ; or, like Wordsworth, have touched a sterner note, oa 
the iron harpstring, but’still have excelled in contemplative 
verse rather than in song. 


Swinburne had published no narrative of more than ballad- 
length ; but from his youth up he had dreamed of making a 
long romance, or a brief epic, upon the storj" of Tristram. He 
was further incited by reading The Holy Grail in 1869 ; he had 
already, in Under the Microscope, stormed comically at the 
Tennj'sonian Arthur ; and ho now wrote, in pari as an antidote, 
the overture to Tristram of Lyon esse. ‘ If it doesn’t hck the 
Morte d'Albert, I hope I may not die without extreme unction.’ 
This overture of two hundred and fifty fines appeared, quaintly 
assorted Avith verse by Tom Hood and prose by Mrs. Norton 
and others, in Plcamtrc: a Holiday Book of Prose and Verse, 
in JS71. The riLshing, lung-breathed, splendid apostrophe to 
‘ Love, that art first-and last of all things made ’ represents a 
fervent afterglow, dating, be it noted, from the Mazzinist 
penod, of the inspiration of the first Poems and Ballads. It 
also contained the jewelled calendar of the months, and of 
their several heroines from Helen through Alcyone and Rosa¬ 
mund to Guenevere. The entire work -was published in 1882. 
It muht be said that a certain prolixity of musical verbiage 
keeps the story waiting and jades the attention. Moms too 
is leisurely, but for all his fainter diction he holds firmly to his 
thread, t'haucer, in his 7'roihis and Crescide the other great 
love-tale of mediaeval romance, amplifies, but he keeps a steady 
pace and a beautiful proportion, and he is a master of the art. 
of letting his lovers portray themselves ; they change, they 
look into their own hearts, they act and play on each other, 
under the stress not only of Eros but of aU the prssions that. 
spring out of him. Swinburne observes no scale, and his 
portrayal is rude and vague in comparison. Perhaps he makes 
up by his intensity. The sense of a love that is equally guiltles.s 
and disloyal, unforeseen and fatal, he does drive home to us. 
Matthew Arnold had tried the storj', but such a theme was 
out of his range. For Swinburne tlic composition of Tristram 
was an artistic step foiward. The sea he celebrates once more, 
and with irresistible impetus. The ocean-dirge is one of his 
most heartfelt things, and the whole story moves to the sound 
of mighty waters. There are other noble passages, like the 
scene of the lovers in the wood and the first meeting of Tristram 
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•with Iseult of Brittany. But above all Tristram discloses 3 
new and potent gift of sustained chanting, and the delight 
that comes from the mastery of a new instrument. The heroic 
verse is modelled 

not after the Chaucerian cadence of Jason, but after my own scheme 
of movement and modulation in Anactoria, which I consider original 
in structure and combination. 

That is, with a very rapid movement and continuous hnking of 
the couplets, which nevertheless are well marked off from one 
another by the beat and pause upon the rhymes : the couplets 
sometimes becoming triplets, and the third line an alexandrine, 
in a w'ay that makes ns suspwt a study of Drydcn ; 

Xou^dit thf'y saw nor heard but \\liat the night 
Had left for seal upon their nense and sight, 

Sound of past pulses beating, hre of amorous light. 

Enough, and overmuch, and ncvei yet 
Enough, though loVe still hungering feed and fret, 

I't) till the cup of night winch dawn must overset 

For still their eyes were dimmer than with tears 

And dizzier from divinei sounds their eais 

Tlian though from choral thunders of the quiring spht'rcs. 

This is lyric overpowering nnri’ative by its own superb excess ; 
but if the tw'o gifts are imjicrfcctly harmonitecd in Tristram, 
the defect is amply made good, long afterwards, in The Tale 
of Balen. 

Balen came out in 1890, after the •writer liad been pouring 
out thousands of lines somewdtat devoid of freshness. It 
marks a reflorescence of power. Behind it are the lays of Scott 
and his school, and aLso those of Rossetti and Morris. It is 
different from any of them ; but the measure with its fourfold 
and threefold rhymes rcc'alls the tunes which iScott had tried, 
somewhat fitfully to catch, and which themselves go back to 
mediseval rhymed romance. Swinburne rose to this oppor¬ 
tunity. He never loses the pulse of the narrative ; the verse 
goes throughout unflaggmgly, like ‘ the noting rapids of the 
Tyne ’ ; he is freed from the necessity of WTiting about the 
love of women ; the love related is that of the brethren, ‘ in 
hfe and death good knights,' who are doomed to slay each 
other in ignorance. The land of accord that is contnved by 
Malorj" between the spirit of adventure, the creed of chivalry, 
the sense of supernatural mj^stery, and the wonder of the Grail, 
is kept intact. Balen, in any selection from Swinburne, could 
not be abridged without loss. 
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VI 

. In his dedicatory epistle of 1904 Smnburne refers, with 
natural piety, to those of his poenis that are ‘ inspired by the 
influence of places.’ They are, he justly hopes, saved by the 
personal emotion that quickens them, from the flatness that 
is the danger of purely descriptive verse. In the same preface 
he speaks of himself as ‘ an artist whose medium or material 
has more in common with a musician’s than uith a sculptor’s ’ ; 
—or, we may add, than with a painter's. This remark gives 
a clue to the character of hLs profu.^o and beautiful landscape- 
poetry. It is mostly a musical rendenng of the emotion 
produced by scenery, when this is associated with some actual 
memory, be it only that of the beauty of the spot revisited. 
Nature is part of his orchestra ; 

The year lies fallen and faded 
On cliffs by clouds invaded, 

Witli tongues of sttirnis upbraided. 

With, wrath of waves licdinncd ; 

And inland, wild with warning. 

As in deaf oars oi scorning. 

The clarion evt-n and morning 
Rings of the south west wind. 

We arc often baffled if we look, as we do in ’rcniiyson or Cbllins, 
for clear outline and pictorial effect ; the colours seem to have 
‘ run.’ But this is the itTong way to apjiroacli an artist whose 
ear is keener tlian liis eye. All the more to be prized, when 
they come, are the Iragmenls. of delieate and really observant 
writing. iSucJi is Loch Turruion, wJiere the scenes unfold as 
each corner is turnetl in the day's t\alk ; and sucli is The 
Chffside Path : 

Star by star on the unsunned waters twjimg down, 

Uolden spear-pomts glance against a, silver shield, 
tlvcr banks and bents, acioss tlu' hc.'wlland's crown. 

As by pulse of gradual plumes tlirough twilight wln-clt’d. 

Soft as slppp, the waking wind awakes the weald. 

This kind of distinctness comes intermittently in the poems 
cited by Swinliurne himself—and no one will quarrel with his 
choice—as among his most charactcrihlu* hi the Bay, O'l the 
Cliffs, A Forsaken Ga^'den, On the South Coast, Neap-Tide. He 
might have added the Four Songs of Four Seasons with its 
overture on Northumberland—^his own shire, the memory of 
which alvrays quickens his verse. The feeling that he associ¬ 
ates with scenes and places is generally straightforward and 
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simple. There is little of the note of philosophic or heroic 
elegy, such as abounds in La Saiaiaz or In Memoriam ; and 
less still of the mystical ingredient—except once, and then in 
a poem which is as deeply felt, though not so concisely executed, 
as any ode of Keats. This is A Nympholept ; and the poet 
himself is the best definer of 

the effect of inland or woodland solitude—the splendid oppressiop 
of nature at noon which found utterance of old m words of such 
singular and everlasting significance as pamc and nympholepsy. 

He is alone in the forest and is ‘ fulfilled of the joys of earth,’ 
and is one with Pan. He recovers the mingled delight and 
terror of the primitive experience tiiat once made men imagine 
such divinities :— 

the dumb ficrt’o mood 

Which rules us with lire and invasion of beams that brood 
The breathless raptui’e of earth till its hour pass by 
And leave her spirit n leased and her peace lenc-ned. 

Then he is stirred by the ' unknown .spmt sweet ' that banishes 
the froum of Pan and turn.- earth into heaven ; he is ‘ po&se.ssed 
by the nymph ’ The ah.'-ence of that stoical or purt'ly didactic 
element, so markedly Engli.-'h, ivliich informs the lonely nature- 
musings of Browning or of George ]\lereditli, i.s noticeable. 


VIE 

Atalanta in Calydon was a new departure in Hellenism. The 
IjTic, tlie verse epigram, and tlie elegiac idyll, in the Greek 
style had been used by Landor and Shelley. Both of them, 
as "well as Keats, had adapt ed t he Tit an legend. The iiEschylean 
model is perceptible in Hellas. But the firm choric and episodic 
framework of ancient tragedy not to be found in the romantic 
age, partly because the pull of tlie I’ll dor and Stuart drama, 
as then revived and imitated, was still too powerful. After¬ 
wards came a certain reaction towards the classic restraints of 
structure. Matthew Arnold, in 1858, in his preface to his 
Merope, had pleaded for their resumption ; and Mcrope itself 
followed the pattern ; but then its execution was cold and 
discouraging. Five years earlier, Matthew Arnold had made, 
as we have seen, his protest against the romantic slackness of 
construction, the romantic engrossment i\ith separate ‘beauties,’ 
and the romantic indifference to great, sound, and watertight 
dramatic subjects. Atalanta came in 18G5; Browning’s 
‘ transcripts ’ began m 1871 with Balauation's Adventure ; and 
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the performances of plays in the original Greek multiplied after 
1880 at Oxford, Ciimbridge, and Bradfield. Atalanta is not 
fitted for the stage, but it made an epoch in this Greek revival. 

The subject, to use old-fashioned terms, may be called ‘ one 
and entire,’ but it cannot be called ‘ great.’ It has some 
pathetic and scenic beauty, but dramatically it is naught. The 
tragic crisis turns on the jealousy of Meleager’s shado^vy uncles 
over the honours of the chase, and on the clash of the sisterly 
and maternal feelings in Althaea, who bums the magic brand 
with wliich the hfe of Meleager is bound up. The story is none 
the stronger for the poet’s enormous cascade of glittering and 
rushing language. It may be sairl that no one experts Swin¬ 
burne to be dramatic ; but then Aialanfa is supposed to be a 
Greek play. In the scenes of aciit>ii we are alwaj^s reproaching 
ourselves that writing so wonderful should leave so httle mark 
upon the mind, in spite of the pure and noble diction, the skilled 
use of stichomutliia, or cut-and-thrust dialogue in single hnes, 
and the permeation of the whole by Greek idiom. As in 
Erechihevs, the union of the.^o qualities with Ihe flooding 
abundance that is native to the jioet gives the style its pccuHar 
character. 

In Erechtheus the story is a better one because tliere is no 
pretence of a dramatic “ conflict ’ ; all is pathos and .sacrifice. 
Erechtheus and I’raxithea give their daughter Chthonia., and 
Chthoiiia gives IicrseK, as a free blood-offering to appease the 
jealous Poseidon, who otherwise would drown Athen.s under the 
w’aves of the sea and the spears of his invading son Eumolpus : 
that is all. The poet is left free for a purely l\Tical treatment. 
The revelation of Chthonia’s doom is delayed, in the Greek 
fashion, by hint and questioning and euphemism, but the 
response is never in doubt. The suspimsc is stionger than in 
Atalanta, and Erechtheus is more of a play. But m these 
tragedies the play is not the thing. 

In both of them, as in Greek drama, tlic lyiical element is 
not confined to the choruses, but extemls to the more exalted 
dialogues that occur in the episodes or acts. But a truer 
distinction may be made betw'eeii the passages in regular 
stanza-form and those that fall into the ode-structure of 
strophe, antistrophe, and epode. The former kind pic vails 
in Atalanta, the latter in Erechtheus, wdiich is thus metrically 
the more orthodox of the tw’o. The leaping and rolling crests 
of the stanzaic chants in Atalanta —^it was on these that Swin¬ 
burne was borne into fame, all in a moment. ‘ Before the 
beginning of years ’ and ‘ When the hounds of spring are on 
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winter’s traces/ need no praise, but the poet’s own instinct 
fixed on the ‘ antiphonal lamentation for the dying Meleager ’ 
as one of the ‘ best things ’ in these two tragedies. Only a poet 
of equal power and of the same order of genius could praise 
such poetry aright. It is, however, of the same species as the 
mass of Swinburne’s other lyrics ; there is no following of 
classical form about it. It is otherwise with the great things 
in Erechthevs, which are ‘ pindaric odes ’ of the kind that 
Swinburne, in his preface of 1904, proclaims to be ‘ somethmg 
above all less pure and alisolute kinds of song by the verj’ 
nature and law' of its being.' How'cver that may be, the music 
of these choruses is at once intricate and spontaneous, difficult 
and triumphant. Nor is the music bare music or a feat of 
versecraft alone ; it is the music of a lyrical subject intensel 3 ’^ 
realised :— 

Fi’om lip.s how pale so keen a wail 

At the ^jrasp of a God’s hand on her she gave. 

When his breath that darkens air made a havoc of her hair. 

It rang from the mountain even to the wave ; 

Rang -with a cry. Woe 'n me, ivoe w me / 

From the darkness upon Hsemus to the sea . . . 

Swinburne WTote man^' other odes in .strophic form, such as 
Athem and The Garden of Cymodvee, and of course never failed 
in technical mastery ; but he did not surpass ‘ Out of the 
north wind grief came forth ’ or ‘ Let us hft up the strength 
of our hearts in song.’ One debt, and jierhaps onl.v one, these 
Greek plays, especially in tlie lyric parts, can be said to share 
with Samson Agornstes, and that is their debt to tlic diction of 
the Bible. In Samson such diction is natural , but it is a 
harder feat w^hen the language which the old translators found 
for the Hebrew' prophetic books is fitted naturally' and without, 
strain to the classic myths. The union of this language with 
idioms and turns taken from the Greek gives to the sty’le not 
a little of its freshness and strangeness. 

In 1882 he wrote hi.s Adieux a. Marie Stuart} a tribute of 
Landorian grace and loftiness to the queen w'ho had been for 
all his life the star of his imagination and in w'hose honour he 
had now at last completed his dramatic trilogy. Mary Stuart 
appeared in 1881, seven years after Bothwell and sixteen after 
Chastelard. In 1882 he also produced his article on Maiy for 
the Encychpeedia Britannica. It is his most restrained and 
effective piece of prose, show'ing close study and sane historical 
judgement. It is in part a defence of Mary against those of 
her defenders—^now little heard of—who would fain have 
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cleared her character at the expebse of her brains and who 
set down her behaviour during the months before her marriage 
with Bothwell to cowardice rather than to passion. Through¬ 
out, Swinburne neither extenuates her crimes, nor does he treat 
them cold-bloodedly, but he sets tliem in their due proportion 
in the light of the standards of the time. The same spirit 
animates his plays. Chastelard, which was fastidiously revised, 
belongs to the period of his amorous verse, and there is more 
real passion in it than in most of the Poems and Ballads. The 
writing is nimble, and lyrical, and fierce, but the figure of Mary 
is only half-developed. In Bothwell we are confronted with a 
saurian among dramas, a drame epique or ‘ chronicle hLstory,’ 
founded on the documents but not constrained by them, and 
surprisinglj’^ easy to read in spite of the occasional stridency 
of the rhetorical or lyrical pitch. The characters are sedulou.sly 
sketched, from Marj’^ and Bothwell to the Douglases and the 
pages ; and the crowming passage is the harangue of Knox to 
the citizens after the battle ot Carberrv Hill. The author of 

t 

Old Mortality would have saluted the skill that is shown in 
this blare of biblical invective In Mary Stuart the method 
is the same, but if anj’thmg is more rigorous ; the action does 
not move so easily as in Bothwell , but the final pageant is 
nobly given, and is not dulled by the fidelity of the poet to liis 
documents. 

Five other tragedies stand to Swinburne’s account and 
belong to his later years. The matter of Locrinc comes from 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, that of Bosamund, Queen of the Lorn- 
hards, from Paul the Deacon, Both plays are wTitten skilfully, 
easily, and fervently, but the tragedy does not move us much, 
and the horrors, rather fatally, fail to horrify. In Rosamund 
the chord is strained until it snaps ; and by the time that the 
queen has proffered to her husband the skull of her murdered 
father as a drinkmg-cup, we have no more feehng left than if 
it were a carven cocoa-nut. In The Sisters there is the same 
kaut gout, but, as though aware of the risks involved, Swinburne 
here lowers the language to a pitch just above that of prose, 
so that liis poisonings and bloodlettings, enacted now in an 
Enghsli country house by his Mabels and Reginalds, produce 
another sort of flatness. The tale of The Duke of Gandia 
\vould have suited the silver or brazen age of our old drama. 
The place is the Borgia court, and the murder of the Duke and 
his drowning in the Tiber are facts of history. But the highly 
charged manner of the Jacobeans is exchanged for a would-be 
deadly simplicity of diction. There is a certain return to the 
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poet’s youthful fingering of strange impieties and luinirious 
appetites; but most of this later dramatic writing, after all, 
is heated brainwork, with little human nature in it anywhere. 

vm 

With his impeccable ear, Swinburne seems to have cared 
little for theories of prosody ; but his verse is an inexhaustible 
mine for the metriat. He has endless new tunes ; and he 
makes the old tunes as new as any of the new ones. He makes 
ns feel that the resources of English verse are not less in¬ 
finite than the substance of poetry itself, and that they are 
always there, in some Blue-Bird land, waiting to be bom. His 
language,^ indeed, has a singular sameness, and he often per¬ 
mutes and combines the same set of phrases with unabashi i 
iteration. But in the metrical scale he ranges from the briefest 
short-lined roundel to the longest possible hnes and tlie most 
intricate strophic combinations. In tliese latter feats he is, 
no doubt, something of a virtuoso, trjnng how much the English 
language will bear. It would be too much to say that, he never 
waters the sense for the sake of the rhyme, seeldng at aU costs 
for perfection of sound. But his execution can hardly fail. 
The mere mechanics of his versification, if fully described, 
would fin many tabular pages. And the account of his metrical 
art ® would only be limited by the impossibility of stat mg in 
prose the effect of verbal music. But there w'ould be chapters, 
at any rate, on Swinburne's management of the elaborate ode ; 
on his cunning use of short measures with rapidly recurrent 
and reiterative rhymes ; on his immense expansion and fresh 
modulation of all trisyllabic or anapaestic mea.eures, and 
consequent widening of the metrical horizon; and also on his 
varied uses of the staple heroic line of ten, whether unrliymed, 
or rhymed in couplet, or rhymed in stanza. Sometimes a 
single poem would furnish matter for several of these texts, 
and in proof I will only cite one w'hich is not among the 
most familiar, namely. The Lake of Gaube. Into the waters of 
this lake amidst the P 5 Tenees Swinburne plunged in the year 
1862; the lines w’ere published m 1904 in the book called 
A Channel Passage. They fall into tliree movements, each 
with its own metre. The fost is in decasyllabics ; the leisurely 
stanza, consisting of the ‘ Troilus-measure' with an added 
line, desciibes the surrounding scene. The second, in elongated 
anapsestic couplets, describes the dive. In the third, using 
one of his old stanzas, a short-lined and rushing one, the poet 
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emerges and meditates. A good deal of Swinburne’s inner 
feeling, and of his style and craft, and of his verbal weakness 
too, is represented in The Lake of Oauhe. This is the beginning : 

The sun is lord and god, sublime, serene. 

And sovereign on the mountains: earth and air 
Lie prone in passion, blind in bliss unseen 
By force of sight and might of rapture, fair 
As dreams that die and know not what they were. 

The lawns, the gorges, and the peaks, are one 
Glad glory, thrilled with sense of unison 
And strong compulsirc silt net- of the sun. 

Such a stanza, with its easy motion, its variety of pause, its 
over-alhteration, its monos 5 ’llabic fifth line, and its potent 
last line weighted vith the word comjmhivp, is of the sort that 
Swinburne could turn out almost in his sleep, at any time of 
hfs life. It satisfies the ear but it Icav'e.s no defimte image on 
the mind. But the second passage tells of something felt and 
done, and the measure gives the actual rhythm of the swimmer's 
‘ header ’ and uprising : 

So plunges the downward f«wimniei, embraced of the water unfathomed of 
man, 

The darkness unplummeted, icier tiuin seas in midwinter, for blessing or 
ban; 

And HW’iftly and sweetly, wiien strength and bieath fall short, and the dive is 
done, 

Shoots up as a shaft from the dark depth uhot, sjied straight mto sight of the 
sun; 

And sheer through the snow-soft water, more dark than the roof of the pines 
above. 

ytrikes forth, and is glad as a bird whose flight mij»elled and sustained of 
love. 

In the third measure the poet intimate? his final faith, wiikii 
IS something different from, how’cver well it ma;\' con.>isl with, 
the transcendental enthusiasm and Pantheism of Songs Brfvrr. 
Sunrise. Those speculations, he says, may or may not be 
vain ; we can never know ; and the mystery of things admits 
of only one sure answer, winch is courage And in the tune of 
these lines there is a pulse of fechiig, comhincd with a more 
than common perfection of surging and falling music, wiiich 
makes them remarkable even in so sure and gri'at an executant, 
and which has been told him by the waters themselves. 

Whmc thought has fathomed and measureii 
■Jlu' darkness of life and ot (l<Mth ^ 

Tlie secret w'lthin them treasured, 

The spirit that is not breath ? 
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Whose vision has yet beholden 
The splendour of death and of life ? 
Though sunset as dawn be golden, 

Is the word of them peace, not strife ? 
Deep silence answers: the glory 
tVe dream of may be but a dream. 

And the sun of the soul wax hoary 
As ashes that show not a gleam. 

But well shall it be with us ever 

Who drive through the darkness here. 

If the soul that we live by never, 

For aught that a lie saith, fear. 


IX 

There is a good deal of Swinburne in the early novel, dis¬ 
interred and produced in 1905, and called Loves Cross-Currents : 
a Year's Letters. In this rather confusing little love-story, that 
comes and could only come to nothing, full of epigram run to 
seed, there is none the less a sharp hght presentment of the 
great Enghsh scene, of the country-house existence that the 
poet knew, and of the old witty ladies that he must have met. 
It shows us .1 real but undeveloped side of his talent. And 
there are bits of really good, and consciously good, Congrevian 
wording : 

Such a man is not the less a rascal because he has not yet found out 
the right way to be a rascal, or even because he never does find it 
out, and then dies a baffled longing scoundrel vith clean hands. 

Such a work, like The Sisters, reminds u.> that the author of 
Felise and The Duke of Gandia did live and move, not asleep, 
in the world that George Meredith was making his quarry ; 
and that under his Gallicism, hiimanitarianism, Ehzabethanism, 
and so following, there was ever, and comically, something of 
the Etonian. Swinburne's recently published letters often 
reveal the antmomian and lepublican singer as an Enghsh 
gentleman of the famihar caste. 

With all their frequent fierce extravagance of wording, by 
which, to use a sentence of his ovm, ‘ all effect is destroyed, 
all force is withdrawn from the strongest plirases in the language' 
and wth all their breathless copia verborum and their bewildering 
involution of clause, which reminds us of the Bu^kinian sentence 
-with the rivets omitted—^for all this, his criticisms of books and 
authors have a habit of hitting the mark fair, and also, strange 
to say, a certain underlying digmty of taste. It is the dignity, 
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no doubt, not of a large still mind, but of a ‘ fiery spirit work¬ 
ing on its way,' with an impish familiar ever in attendance. 
Svi'inburne is nurtured on the best hteratnre, and is satisfied 
with nothing less than what is good. We are to look for little 
discrimination when he names Landor, and for none when he 
names Victor Hugo ; and for still less, at the other extreme, 
when he has occasion to refer to Euripides, to Hazlitt, or to 
Carlyle, who are the chief and the unharmed victims of his 
prejudice. But between these poles, on the vast middle ground 
that IS after all the cliief haunt of cntjci^m, Swinburne’s nicety 
of insight and strictness of discerning epithet are only hidden 
by his abundance of words from those who tiiemselvt's ar<* 
not careful to discern. It may seem wild to caU him judicial; 
but if we can suppose a judge tossing ujt his wig and dancing 
a Border fling on tJie bench, while he shouts or fluf es or shri«^ka 
out a balanced and penetrating summing uji, ending perhaps 
with a lofty high-wrought peroration, wo shall have some 
image of Swinburne’s mode of cTiticism. But ho is not always 
thus. If he could have recomposed his pages on Byron into 
the key of his study of Congreve, he would have been more 
obviousl}" what in fact lie is, the acutes 1 judge of drama and 
of lyrical poetry, and perhaps also of fiction, in his age. Under 
the Microscope, otherwise so incoherent in its ferocious jibing, 
contains a true and reasonable estimate of the talent of Walt 
AN^iitnian, hardly inconsistent with the fervours of the Ijtic 
address to ‘ Heart of their liearts who are free.’ The Notes on 
Poems and Reviews are more than a bit of rampant retaliation , 
tJiey explain the intentions of the ^^Tlter of Dolores, Anarloria, 
and the rest, with a clearness that we miss in the poems them¬ 
selves. 

Swinburne’s wit is genuine, if it is mostly undergraduate wit 
in excelsis and seems to call for the frantic applause of a bump- 
supper. Some of the stray shots aie the best, su< li us the 
description of Charles the Second's Duchess of Cleveland as 
‘ a virtuous woman who was, if not exactly a crown, yet, un¬ 
deniably, a coronet to her husband ' : while anot iier is the 
parody of Byionic verse in that carefully reasoned essay of the 
Miscellanies, which is as close and fine in its review of Words¬ 
worth as it IB one-sided in its condemnation of Byron. In the 
same vein Swinburne concludes his pages on Alfred de Musset 
and George Sand with the observation ' that probably he did 
not behave like a lady, but certainly she did not behave like a 
gentleman.’ The iinj) here was at his elbutv w'ho inspired the 
Heptalogia, and the Ballad of Truthful Charles, which is now 
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at last fully reprinted ; also the Ballad of BtUgarie, which is 
not. 

Compared with even the best critics of his time, Swinburne 
comes out well. He certainly has not much ‘ poetic,’ or 
philosophy of literature, and has left nothing like Walter 
Pater’s paper on Style. His allusions to metrical principle are 
the note on the Ode in the preface to the collected Poems and 
that on tlie ‘ anapaeslic heptameter ’ preceding the version 
from the Birds of Aristophiiiies ; but there is no such methodical 
or workraanhke production from his hand as Matthew Arnold’s 
lectures On Translating Homer. He is mostly content to 
write simply as an artist judging his fellow-artists, out of the 
treasures of his direct percepLion and in the light of his love 
for what is perfect or admirable. Not the worst waj'^ either, 
as may be seen from his examination of Matthew Arnold's ow'n 
writings, wliieh is as good in its own style as anytliing by 
Matthew Arnold himself. And then Swinburne ranges over 
critical ground which is hardly touched by hi.s only possible 
rivals. For drama, except of the classical kind, Matthew 
Arnold seems to have had little feehng, and Pater only faces 
it fairly in his three famed essays upon Shakespeare. Indeed, 
weU as he wTote of Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Rossetti, 
Mr. Pater after all put most of his strength into the criticism 
of prose, and into an interpretation of intellectual history 
which was outside Swinburne’s scope. On the other hand, 
neither of these good and great judges wrote anything upon 
the novel which in point of zest or fulness or accuracy can 
rank with Swinburne's studies of C'harles Dickens and the 
Brontes, of Charles Readc and Wilkie Colhiis. 

He is perhaps most to be trusted w*hen he speaks of our 
elder dramatists. The Study of Shakespeare is full of hght, and 
no pedantry can live near it. No sounder or simpler classifica¬ 
tion has ever been offered of the ‘ periods ' of Shakespeare’s 
dramatic writing. We may not agree with the tenet, strange 
in a master of rhyming, that ‘ rhyme was Shake.speare's evil 
angel ’; but none of tho-e wlio had so diligently counted 
rhymes and endings had perceived that the great poet’s advance 
to the unhindered use of blank verse w'as also an escape from 
a dance in fetters on the earth to a flight in the freedom of the 
air. Swinburne’s profound acquaintance witli his Shake¬ 
speare gave him, above all, a priceles,s canon for the measure¬ 
ment of Shakespeare’s contemporaries ; a canon always at 
hand should his ardour for Webster or Marlowe lure him into 
the wrong superlatives. These lesser stars he read in Shake- 
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speare’s light, and there was no fear lest it might blind him 
to theirs. Charles Lamb's notes are indeed pure gold, and 
Swinburne outdoes himself in the expression ot his homage to 
their worth; yet they are only a handful of gold. His own 
reviews will be found to span practically the w'hole of our 
Renaissance drama, in point of time from Marlowe to Sliirlej% 
in point of quahty from Shakespeare to Porter ; he hardly 
neglects a name of the second or even of the third rank ; and 
on most of the playwrights to whom ho has devoted sonnets 
he has also left a full and particular account in prose, llis 
book on Jonson is the best example of a measured judgement, 
which, hke his remarks on Drj’^den, shows tact in inar^ng the 
different levels of work in a poet of the ‘ giant ’ as distinct from 
the ‘ godhke ’ order . alwaj's a dilHcult business, and not least 
for the lover of .Kscliylus and Marlowe. Swinburne is not, 
impatient vith Jonson because he is not Shakespeare. With 
Chapman, as with Blake, his task was rather one of discovery. 
The gracious chivalry and humour of Chapman’s best comedy, 
like the noble thinking and imagery imbedded in liis tragedies, 
had long needed and now found due exposition. Perhaps the 
]oy of the explorer is somewhat evident in the glowing account 
of Cyril Tourneur, but here too, in the end, the scale is well 
preserved. Sumburiie's obiter dicta on the text of some of the 
dramatists, as on that of Shelley, show not less dehcate an 
instinct. 

In lSt)8, when he published his study of Blake, tiie ground 
for intelligent study had hardly been cleared except bj" Gil¬ 
christ’s Life and by the labouris of the Rossettis (see Ch xv , 
ante). The editorial achievement of Sampson, the poetic 
appreciation of Yeats and Symons, and the exegetical skill of 
Berger still lay more than thirty years ahead. Most of Swin¬ 
burne’s book is still as fresh as ever. When he wrote it he was 
but just emerging from the rebelhous phase which, however 
different at bottom from that exhibited in the Marriage of 
Hear>eii and Hell, still specially qualified him to be Blake’s 
interpreter. And he excels in a style of criticism which is the 
best of all for those who can but command it • he can translate 
the sense and transfuse the soul of a difficult gri'at poem into 
lyric prose that is equally great and much more lucid. Tie 
also cleared some fringes of the jungle of the so-styled ‘ pro¬ 
phetic books ’ with no less decision . a work of interpretation 
which has at last been completed by two hving scholars, though 
it is not yet before the world. I will not recite the rest of 
Swinburne’s discourses on modem poets from Collins to Keats, 
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and from Shelley to Tennyson and Rossetti; they show the 
same quahties ; but would point, as one more proof of hia 
almost infallible instinct for style in others, to the lately 
published letters in which he proffers textual improvements 
that were accepted by the author of Jenny and My Sister’s 
Sleep. 

For good fiction Swinburne had an eye as keen as Hazlitt's. 
He could and did roi)eat the words of IVfrs. Gamp as surely and 
copiously as those of the Hebrew prophets. He w'as one of 
the truest of lielievcrs in C harles Dickens : his study of whom, 
published late in hfe, is the amplest that he produced upon any 
novelist. 'J’hc Note on Charlotte Bronte and the pages upon 
Emily are conspicuous for hard sense and freedom from ex¬ 
aggeration . The IjTical praises t hat follow are thus strengthened 
in effect. It is iierc that ywinburne’s prose is at its beat and 
surest. He is speaking of Wiithenng Heights * 

. , . but moat of all is it unique in the special and distinctive 
character of its passion. The love which devours life it.self, which 
devastates the present and desolates the future with unquenchable 
and raging lire, has nothing less pure iii it than flame or .sunlight. 
And this passionate and ardent chastity is utterly and unmistakeably 
8})ontaueous and uiuonseious. Not till the story is ended, not till 
the effect of it has bt'cn thoroughly ah.'.orhcd and digested, docs the 
reader even perceive the simple and natural absence of any gros.scr 
element, any hint or suggestion of a baser alloy in the ingredients 
of its human emotion Ilian in th(‘ s])Iend<>ur of lightning or the roll 
of a gathered wave. Then, as im issuing sometimes from the 
tumult of charging wateis, lit limls \nth something of wonder how 
absolutcl}^ pure and swi'i t uas the eleim-ut of living storm with which 
hi« own nature has been for awhile made one , not a gram m it of 
soihng sand, not a waif of clogging we('d ,rVs was the author's life, so 
is her book m aU thmg.s : troubled and taintless, \\ith little of rest 
m it, and nothing of leproach 

On two novelists of his own lime Swinbunic's essays still 
remain the best and the most wisely goiicroiis. One is Charles 
Reade, whose fittul and self-conscious but often splendid per¬ 
formance he vindicates so well; the other is Wilkie Collins, 
whom critics sometimes }>ass by us merely the most ingenious 
carpenter of plots and purveyor of mysteries who ever dealt in 
secret draw'crs and cabinets with false bottoms. iSwmbume 
does no less than ju.stice to the excellence of descriptive and 
narrative, as well as of constriu live, power in the best romances 
of Collins. 
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I 

A STRICT anthology, containing only what is excellent in the 
lesser poets ^ of this period, would still be a large one ; and the 
two chapters that follow are an attempt to point to the sources 
of such an anthology, l^crhaps, m the ago that opens vith 
Sidney and ends with Herrick, the poetic accent was yet more 
w'ldely diffused; the uninspired, the merely accomplished 
element is more apparent in the production of 1850 than in 
that of 1650 , but it may lie doubted whether the actual 
salvage of treasureable verse is any larger. 1 d(j not here speak 
of the greater names , for whom does Milton not outweigh ? 
but even so, he was only one master, and in the time of our 
fathers there were more than one, as the prei*ediug chapters 
have shown. The present record, however, is of the minora 
sidera ; and the.se it is difficult to map and arrange in any 
clear fashion, partly because of their multitude, but partly aEo 
because they do not, save here and there, fall into marked 
constellations at all. Still, certain groups and likenesses 
appear at once. This chapter will toilch first upon two writers 
who light up the interval before the rise of Tennyson ; secondly, 
on the band entitled by their enemies the ‘ spasmodic ’ poets, 
who also belong to that time of transition but have some 
common characteristics ; thirdly, on a few others, who make 
their appearance during the next interval, which is found 
before the rise of Rossetti and Morris ; and fourthly, on those 
who are associated with, or generally akin to, these great medi- 
aivahsiiig, mystical, and romantic poets. This latter group, 
including as it does Patmore, FitzGerald, and O’Shaughnessy, 
is much the most important of the four. 

In liis theory and practice alike. Sir Henry Taylor (1800-86) 
represents the protest of the elders against the younger school 
of romance. He sat at the feet of Wordsworth, he gave his 
allegiance to Biographia Litcraria, and he dedicated his Philip 
van Arteveldc (1834) to Southey. He revolted against Byron, 

M 
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and classed Shelley as of the ‘ phantastic ’ school, in terms that 
anticipate the censuro of another Wordsworthian, Matthew 
Arnold. These wild poets, says Taylor, have no- * subject- 
matter ’ ; they do not make enough use of their ‘ intellectual 
faculties ’ ; the author of Prometheus Unbound does not ennch 
our ‘ stock of j)erinanent impressions,’ not he ! and the author 
of Don Juan is ‘ content with such light observations upon life 
and manners as any acute man of the world might collect upon 
his travels ' : 

Poetry over which the passionate reason of man does not preside 
in all itiS strength as w'cll as in all its ardours, though it may be 
excellent of its kind, will not long be reputed to be poetry of the 
highest ord(T. 

However dubious in application to Byron and absurd in ap¬ 
plication to Shelley, this canon is good in itself; and Taylor 
comes quite well out of his own challenge. He took his ro¬ 
mantic tale frtim Froii-sart, and turned it into a well-conceived 
historical play in blank verse, as long as an historical novel, 
and therefore designed fur the reader and not for the stage. 
Yet the idea is dramatic ; and if the reflective element usurps, 
and if some of the politics and fighting are rather dull, and if 
PhiUp himself is prone to moralise in the more prosy strain of 
Wordsworth, still Philip van Arteveldc is really a poem. It 
contains plenty of life and movement, as well as of thinking ; 
Elena, the frail yet constant partner of Van Artevelde, is more 
than a noble sketch ; and in the lyrical jiarts there is no lack of 
‘ ardour.’ Taylor is said to have remembered his youthful 
expenence when he ivrote tlie love-passages The book, coming 
betw'een the vogue of Byron and the vogue of Teniij^ion, was 
very successful and often reprinted. Afterwards it was more 
respected than read. Taylor w’as mtercepted by Tennyson, 
Browning, and younger poets. He produced more gf»od w’^ork, 
like Edwin the Fair (1842), and he furnished many striking 
extracts for such old-fashioned anthologies as Beautiful Poetry, 
whose faded, green, stoutish volumes belong to childhood’s 
memories. 

Another poet, Thomas Wade ^ (180o-75), whose best w'ork w'as 
done during this dead season, and who figures as a dim late 
survivor from the company of Barley, Beddoes and Wells, ivas 
long forgotten ; and his nam<^ w'as rescued only a quarter of 
a century ago. Wade has a true mystical vein which, owing 
to his dependence on the manner and music of Shelley, hardly 
finds original expression; but it is really his own. He wrote 
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sonnets of no little accomplishment and beauty, though not 
very strict in metre; and his collection, usually called Mundi 
et Cordis Carmina (1836), contains pi’ecious matter. His 
sonnets on his infant escape the usual perils of being either too 
trivial for verse or too exalted (like some passages of Words¬ 
worth’s great ode) for the occasion. Birth and Deaths and also 
Eeor, are notewortliy examples : 

The way this Child doth creep into my heart 
Even fills my inmost being with alarm; 

For fears, which from my soul I cannot charm 
By any aidance of Hope’s rainbow-art, 

Oppress me yet, that we are doom'd to part, 

And all his pretty looks and breath of bjilm 
Hear requiem’d by the grave-wind’s winter-psalm. 

And childless to the home of love depart. 

The Shelleyan Contaition of Death and Love appeared in 1837 ; 
and, in the same year, the tale of Helena, which is modelled, 
though bj’ no means slavishly, upon Keats’s Isabella. The 
weaknesses and faintnesses of that model may be traced ; but 
so too can the tender colouring and the intensity. Poets of 
this temper, which can only be inborn and never borrowed, 
abandon and absorb themselves into natural things—sounds 
and scents and creatures—as completely as another kind of 
visionary sinks himself m God. Helena elienshes, not a pot 
of basil, but a ro.sc-tree, under which she find.s that her baby, 
bom dead and never kiioini, lies buried. Its s])irit comes to 
warn her of the discovery, and she is distracted and dies A 
narrative stanza may be quoted : it is not mere paHtche, 
for if it looks back to Keats, it also looks forward to 
WiUiam Morns: 

The prccioUfi relic in the vase .she laid, 

And with its fnrmcr mould rc-covei’d it ; 

The vase with ivy green she did rmbraid. 

With eglantine and woodbine interknit; 

And a gold-broider d silken cloth she made, 

To bind in aunijituous foldings over all, 

And closed it in an ivory coliin small. 

Wade did little more in the way of pure poetry, and never 
quite found his own style. He had begun with VTitmg 
plays {The Jeiv of Arragon, Woman's Love) , later he trans¬ 
lated the Inferno: and he hved on, unregarded, thiough the 
age of Temiyson. 
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How long, how desperately, the public taste can resist the 
judgement of time can be seen from the many editions of Philip 
James Bailey’s prodigious Fcstus, which first appeared in 1839. 
Bailey (1816-1902) was then twenty-tliree ; his poem had a 
great vogue at once. Faust was becoming knovii in Enghsh , 
Cain was still felt to be shocking, though mideniably power¬ 
ful, like Manfred belore it; people were ready for something 
grandiose, and cosmic, and sceptically argumentative, but still 
comfortable in its ending and justifying the ways of providence ; 
and they had become used to the soj)hihtries and jibes of 
Lucifer Also they were ready to admire the very vices of the 
style appropriate to such an experinunt , ready for a staggering, 
exhaiistless grandiloquence of image, lor the oddest rhetoric, 
cracked and si rained and iterative, and for sustained rant. 
All this they got in Fcstus , but all tins, no doiilit, would not 
have gone down, even during the blank period before Temiyson 
and Broviiing had fairly emerged, if Bailey had not had some 
true poetic faculty, some gleams of noble style, some quality 
which might either ripen, or might run, as it did, to waste. He 
re-issued, altered, atid enlargi-d, edition after edition ; in>.(‘rtiiig, 
as time passed, parts of other poems which had appeared 
separately meanwhile, into the vast corpus of Ftsius \ until at. 
last, after fifty years, he produced the final version in 188}t. 
This, as a whole, is an imp<isHible production, a saurian of a 
poem. But lines and scraps and flashes show that Bailey lias 
poetry in him somewhere — 

Ths last hnjh up'vvjiid hlant of sun on the trees, 

Liko a dead soldior’s swoid iijam his laill. 

►Seems to conwle «'arth for the uloi v p>nc. 

Yet it is hard to find in Fcstus anything much moie satisfactory 
than the ditty (in scene xxi ) : 

The crow—the ciow ! the great hlaek crow ' 

He loves the f.\t meadow—Ins taste is low , 

He lo\es the fat w'r)rins, and he dines in a lovi 
With fifty fine cousins all hlack as a sloe. 

►Sloe—sloe • You fireat black crow ! 

But it *8 ]olly faro like a great black crow. 

That is not Bailey’s usual manner ; he uses a good many 
metres, none of them very well; but is most successful in his 
blank verse, which constantly reminds us, like much else in 
FestuSy of the strain of the Night Thoughts —ambitious, Miltonic, 
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unsustained. Single lines liltc ‘ The dreamy struggles of the 
stars with light,’ or ‘ Evil and good are God’s right hand and 
left ’ (whatever that may mean), or ‘ One pale mahgiiant star ; 
that star, mine ovm * show the likeness. Poetry, in Festus, 
is always just round the comer ; you never catch it for more 
than a moment ; there is nearly always something wrong, 
because the writer is always straining to be magnificent, and 
wild, and different from everybody else, and equal to the 
greatest. 

Anothir survivor of Ins own fame, gifted with more poetu; 
faculty than Bailey, was Ricliard Heiigist (originally Henry) 
Horne ^ (1«S03-S4-). best known as the author of Orion, an Epic 
Poem (1843). Home, after a youth oi sea-fighting and wild 
adventure. reaj)peared in England before 1830, plunged into 
letters, and in 1837 produeetl tw’o tragic pieces, Cosmo de 
Mnbvi and The Death of MarJowr. J’he latter is one of the best 
of tlie ElizabetliJin imitations then iiie, and in the verse portions 
there is ji pulse of no meiely imitativi' pesr-aui ; the aiehaic 
piose, as in all sueli essavs, is imjiossible. Onon, appearing 
just after Tennysiin's \(ilum(‘ of 1842 and tluee yeiys before 
Laiidor's Englisli Ihlhnics, belongs to the older class ol poems 
backed on the anlnjiie Like Ilyptrton and i'hrysaor, it is a 
tale of the Titans , a slioit epu , in three books. It is also by 
way of being a hazy allegoiy, Orion liguriiig the poetic soul 
(‘ver piessing oiiwaid, and the old Akinetos, ‘the Unmoved,’ 
lii(‘ dead wi‘ight of phik'sojihic apathy. There is some sardonic 
force in the jiicluie , but the metajiliy.sical passages are turbid. 
The poetry, in fart, comes in, though it does mit wholly depait, 
with the landscapes and desciiptKHis ; and these are of a 
remarkable energy, clearness, and beauty ; the blank verse, 
too, being in accord, though at timc.s imjierlect . 

li.ul the (Siidtli'sh Hai<l, 
iJiit (>\‘i the wlutdu-Hs of a lUTk tliat nc'fi* 

Dill' tanned ki.ss liuni tin* ardent sun received, 

A poft sullusion eanic*; and waitiuc not 
Rejil>. hei silvei windals ylanccd i’ the ra>s, 

Ak doth a lizard playinp* on a lull. 

And on a spot where she that instant stood 
XoUJ^ht but the bent and qmveiinir f'lJi.'is w'as seen, 

Horne has also plastic jiower ; 

Away, aghast at their own evil deed. 

As though some dark eurse on thenisi'lves had fallen, 

FIa.shed the mailed moonlit miscieants into shade, 
lake fish at sudden dropping of a stone. 
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The Moon now hid her face. The sea-shore lay 
In hollowness beneath the rising stars, 

And blind Orion, starti^ at onoe erect 
Amid his darkness, with extended arms 
And open mouth that uttered not a word, 

Stood statup-like, and heard the Ocean moan. 

After Orion Home \\Tole copiously throughout his long life, 
which included seventeen years of official distinction in 
Austraha ; but he scattered hia force, and has left little to 
remember but hi> rapid, vehement Ballad of Delora, which is 
sometimes splendid and sometimes comic : a poem accepted 
of Browning, and, like Orion itself, well w'orth reprinting. In 
1844 he edited, and partly wrote, the prose papers called 
A Netv Spirit of the Age ; to which Elizabeth Barrett, still in 
her novitiate, w'as a contributor, offering to Tennyson praises 
of which his reputation still stood in need. 

But soon after ISiiO this need existed no longer : and, within 
a few years of the issue of In Memo'nfinu wiien Tennyson w'as 
now^ a ‘ Laureate bold,’ two younger poets, distinctly affiliated 
in style to Horne and Bailey, made their debut. Alexander 
Smith’s lialf lyrical piece, .1 Life Drama, appeared in 1852, and 
Sydney Dobell’s Balder in the following year. The poem of 
Smith made the greater stir, and indeed was saluted with a 
fervour now hard to understand. Perhaps the public thirsted 
unconsciously for somt'thing more inijiassioned, more abandoned, 
than anything their laureate had yet given them a desire 
W'hich Maud, wiien it came in 1855, unjustly failed to satisfy ; 
while Morris’s volume of 1858, winch met any such need even 
more amply, w'as little regarded. Smitli w'as extolled, and 
also run down, and accused of pilfering from other poets ; and 
certainly m the Life Drama there are echoes, but they matter 
little. Reading the poem now', w'c can hardly say more than 
this, that there is real ore in it , but ore so mixed with slag and 
mere glistening mica, that w'e are surprised, on reaching the 
City Poems of five years later, that so much refining has taken 
place meanwhile. There are passages in A Life Drama, and 
single lines, of much beauty , but there is no restramt or relief, 
and as a w'hole the poem is fatiguing. The style is purest in 
the songs. Aytoun, as will appear later, ‘ took off' Smith, 
Dobell, and others admirably in his Firmilian (1854) ; and 
Smith, wiio had sens© and good humour, joined in the general 
laugh ; which, none the less, did his reputation no good, and 
caused injustice to his later and better work. 

In his City Poems (1867) Alexander Smith is at his best; 
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most brilliant and compact in form, and less inclined to a 
scream at a high monotonous pitch or to tear his passion to 
tatters. He is always less exposed to the scoffer when he drops 
his blank verse—despite its colour and energy—and takes to 
lyric measures. Glasgow is more of a record of hfe, and less of 
the heated and excogitated fancies which desire to escape from 
life. Every verse hits harder than the last; and the poet’s 
passion for the smoke and roar of the toAvn is as genume as 
that of Wordsworth for Helvell;>ui. 

O fair the lightly sprinkled waste. 

O’er which a laughing »h' iwer has raced ’ 

O fair the April shoots ' 

O fair the woods on summer days, 

While a blue hyacinthine haze 
Is dreaming round the roots ' 

In thee, O City ' 1 discern 
Another beauty, sad and stern. 

Tlicre is a sort of hap})y wildness of expression in the opening 
apostrophe of this stanza, that reminds us of Smart’s /Song to 
David. The poem, indeed, is chiellj’ occupied with a beautiful 
recital of the country images and scenes which the speaker 
docs not prefer to the city with its ‘ black disdainful stream ’ 
and ‘ streets of stone ’ ; 

A naiTcdncsa of lovo and death 
Dwells in thy noise and smoky breath. 

There is something of the same quality in The Night Before 
the Wedding Tlie blank verse pieces include Horton, Squire 
Maurivv, and the long Boy's Potm , and the iir!?t of these 
contains a lyric, Barbara, which is worthy of Poe, full of swift, 
echoing, and ethereal music, while the language is almost 
homely . 

But, when iwing to go homeward, w'lfh a mild and saintlike i-hine 
Cleamed a face of any beauty w'lth its heavenly eyes on mine. 

Gleamed and v'aiiishcd in a moment—0 that face was burely tluiie 
Gut of heaven, Barbara ' 

Smith has a marked gift of poetic phrase, in his landscapes and 
descriptions, that fairly reminds us of Tennyson’s, and may 
betoken some indebtedness to him ; the ‘ old rooftreo furred 
with emerald moss,’ the ‘beds of restless silver’ that often 
‘ shifted on the bca,' the ‘ desolate and moon-bleached square,’ 
the ‘ gloomy fleece of ram ’ hanging at noonday, are but stray 
examples. He has hardly enough self-restraint or patience 
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with tho world to unfold a drama or exhibit a character ; but 
the portrait of the kindly wastrel of genius in Horton is faithful 
enough to human nat ure, as well as being profoundly Scottish 
both in mood and subject. 

Emphasis, want of gradation in style and of dramatic power 
—^with these faults we must always reckon in Alexander Smith 
and his companions. But the allowance once made, there are 
few poets of that transitional age whose work, even at its 
weakest, has more life in it. In Edwin of JJeira (18G1), Smith’s 
next book, there is jilenty of chivalrous matter, and of pictorial 
skill; and the blank verse, even though it would have been 
different but for Tennyson, is j'et not ‘ killed ' by the side of 
Tennyson’s • 

the sparrow tlies 

fn at one door, and bj another out; 

Brief Hpafi' of vann and comfortable air 
It knows in passing, then it vanishes 
Into the gusty dark fiom whence it came 
The soul like that same sparrow conn s and goes. 

The famed pass igo which is thus versified from Bede is to be 
found in his account of th(‘ reign of JCdwiii, winch the poet 
follows closely , the lioly .‘■iinjilieity of the Latin is in odd 
contrast with the modern decorations and licightcnings : 

Tiius Colli, visaged like tlie thunder-clout I 
That steeps the crag m lund purple. 

There is doubtless too much ‘ lurid purple ' in Alexander Smith ; 
but Edwin of Deira is an unduly neglected poem. The story 
he may have read m Milinaii's Iliftturif of Latin Christianity 
(18/55, bk. iv. ch. in ), where it is well told. 

The ‘ spasmodic ’ ingredient in SiiiitJi was an accidental, or 
at least a youthtul one ; tliere is nothing of it in Ins prose, 
which is sane and by no means over-exeifed, while full of 
feeling and colour. Poetry did not keej) liim, and he took to 
journalism and the essay. Dreandhorp (1863) well sustains the 
accomplished style of easy, confidential, imaginative talk, in 
the period between Hazliti and Jefferies. Hazhtt’s example 
may have encouraged Smith to use the brief, shotted sentence, 
as he sometimes does, but he wTites without temper or aggres¬ 
siveness. Books and Gardens is a pleasant, quiet, Addisonian 
paper. Dreafnthorpy w^hich is old Linlithgow, is often the real 
or supposed scene. In description and reminiscence Smith is 
alwnys agreeable ; and one essay at least, A Lark Singing, is in 
the rarer strain. Smith’s notes of A Summer in Skye (1865) 
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are full of poetic brooding as well as of humorous observa¬ 
tion. His praises of Chaucer, the Lyra Germnnica, and 
the Border ballads enable us to measure his tastes. He hkes 
and enjoys with the soundest instinct, and avoids formal 
criticism. 

Smith and his friend Sydney Thompson Dobell (1824-74) have 
little in common except their weaknesses, of which no more 
need be said. The verse of Dobell, if he did not achieve or 
aspire to the depth and concision of the best among the City 
Poems, has much more of the unseizable rainbow quahty, and 
also a freer and more cunning melody than Smith commanded. 
Dobell did not pubhsh much, and much of his work has no 
special character ; he seems to have kiUA'vii, even li>s than 
most poets, when he had vTitten his liest, and yet, again and 
again, even when he does not concentrate or quite succeed, lu' 
at least plays upon the nerves which recognise poetr 3 ^ Ho 
only wrote one Keith of Ravchton : a ballad that must not be 
read without its prelude, for it is supposed to be sung by a 
maiden on the eve of her marriage, w'ho 

sings bt'cause sho needs nin&t sing ; 

She Singh the stirrow uf the an 

WhtTfot her voice is made , 

and the shadowy kmc, the shadow’v ballad, pressetl onus doubt¬ 
less w'itli some little artifice—accord with the singer’s dream 
of the unknow'n. This poem, may lie utte-'ted by its general 
acceptance, is in point of perfection of quite another rank to 
anything else of Dobell's. In Tommy's Drad, w'liich is ii.vually 
and deservedly coupled w'ltli K( tth of Ravdsfon, the vein is 
different, being that of familiar and homely but unerring 
pathos : a vein th.at is more often unskilfully exiilored by the 
poets of this period, Tenny.son included, than any other. The 
pathos of bereaved and talking old age is the Iiardcst kind of 
call to get right, in verse or prose. These tw'o jioems, hf<w'ever, 
have the ghostly or VLsionary element in common Both of 
them occur in the volume called England in Tinn‘ of War (1866) ; 
and here ab-o are The German Legion, The i^homr in Wor-Time, 
Dead Maid's Pool, and other unmi.stakeable thnig.-.. Dobell’s 
aim is often very like that w'hich is traceable in Maud (also 
issued in 1855), and may be defined as the display of lyrical 
skill, conscious to the point of wdiat is called ' virtuosity,’ and 
apphed to the rendering of hectic moods and of tragic or 
pathetic subjects. Whether or no Dobell w^as influenced by 
Poe, he often has the same instinct for ringing the changes on 
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a sound or phrase, sometimes up to the limit of permissible 
effect: 

Like a later lily lying, 

O’er whom falling leaves are sighing, 

And the autumn vapours crying, 

In the dream of evening’s gleam. 

It looks easy enough. 

Dobell did not attain to this style immediately, and his 
earlier poems, such as The Roman, ‘ by Sydney Yendys ’ (1860), 
and the sonnets he i\Tote m concert- with Smith on the Crimean 
war, are mostly in the elaborate forced manner ; while Balder 
(1865), though full of casual splendours, is open to the same 
reproach The Roman, though inspired by the Italian move¬ 
ment for liberation, is a dreary diama without a trace of 
dramatic instinct, and shows little except the sound and hberal 
sympathies of the author. Dobell was precocious : he was 
reared and lived in some isolation, in spite of his acquaintance 
with the Laureate, Carlyle, and other men of letters , he was 
able to travel, unharassed by breadwimung ; and there is 
ample witness to his high and generous character. His jirose 
fragments, which are chiefly notes on art and philosophy, were 
collected after his death by Professor Nichol of Glasgow. A 
few of these scraps reveal Dobell’s poetic sense . 

The first green on the trees, like a green haze, or cloud, self-sustained. 
The opening of the hawthorns—hke a slow dawn in the nu»on that 
takes a week of earthly days. . . . Summer lightning, at night— 
rosy, hke sudden damis Sometimes iridescent, like th(' indescence 
of hot metal. 


ITT 

Some writers may now he noticed, who came on the scene 
before the great romantic renewal of the Fifties, or independ¬ 
ently of it, who cannot be grouped with the ‘ sjiasmodics ’ at 
all, and who are of divergent schools and stylo-. There is, first 
ot all, the simple, unstrained, and sometimes moving vei*se of 
Richard Monckton Milnes, Lord Houghton (1809-85), which 
belongs in spirit, and often in actual date, to the early <lccades 
of the period. The Brookside was -WTitten in 1830, Past Friend¬ 
ship in 1844 ; the well-known Strangers Yet is later (1865), but 
similar in note. It seems an obMous kind of poetry, like Long¬ 
fellow’s ; yet few can write it -well, and it is not to be slighted 
with impunity. ShaR^ms, No. ii. (‘ They seemed to those who 
saw them meet The casual friends of every day ’), is by no means 
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so obvious, but profound rather, and perfectly finished too. 
Most of Lord Houghton’s pieces of this character are gathered 
under the heading ‘ poems of sentiment and reflection ’ in the 
collected edition (1876). He wrote much else, in many styles, 
which IS tasteful enough but shows httle initiative : verses on 
Greece, on Italy, on the East, and on ’ labour ’ ; but his Life 
and Letters of Keats (1848) was full of new material and sound 
judgement, w'hile his Moiiograyhs (1873), which contain notices 
of Landor and of Sydney Smith, liave tlio same qualitie.s, and 
bear the impress of his wide experience. Lord Houghton, who 
knew everybody, and who befriended and stood uji for many 
men of letters, from Tennyson to David Gray,^ had a gift for 
fnendship and an eye for excellence. A ir.iveller, a reformer, 
a reviewer, ho cannot be said to have buried his talent in a 
napkin, but he certainly scattered it in so me what small change. 

A poet w'ho calls aloud to be ‘ disinterred,’ as Rossetti insisted, 
is Ebenezer Jones (1820-60). His IStudies of Setisation and 
Event (1848) is full of absurdities that do not need the resur¬ 
rectionist’s office, and also of half-fermented energy, passion, 
and distress. A Face, The Hand, A Lady's Hand, and Rain, 
all have the poetic pulse in them ; they are often ridiculous, 
‘ spasmodic,’ or what you wdl; but the spirit, and sometime? 
the form, is unmistakeable. Ebenezer Jones's gift is perhaps 
most articulate in A Crisis, which contains the promise of an 
intense, Keats-hke nature-painting, and also a wonderful 
dcbcription of a girl leaning on a gate, faced by her lover. It 
IS frank, and it is full of the intoxiealion and the relentless 
observation of youth. Jones was distraitcd by politics and 
other things and published little else in verse. His talent 
never worked itself clear, but he left tlie.se fierce adolescent 
fragments, and Brovming as well as Rossetti remarked him. 

There is a good deal less gift, and .still less fulfilment, in the 
verse of Ernest Jones (1810-69), a (bartl.■^t who gave most of 
his life to agitation and fell back upon Radicalism after the 
dispersal of the ‘ movement.' His energetic. Scott -like romances 
Corayda (1860) and The Baftlc-I)uy (18o,5) are Icsh original than 
The Port's Parallel and The Port's Bndi, which have an occa¬ 
sional touch of melody. Factory Child, The Factory Town, 
and Cries of the Nations, like the Bongs of Democracy (1856-7) 
are fierce and honest and full ol swing, but they suffei 
from the gort of poetic bhght that seems, 1 know not why, to 
wait on the song of social discontent during the last century, 
from the Corn-Law Rhymes down to the socialistic hymns ol 
William Morris. 
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The verse of Arthur Hugh Clough ^ (1819-61), I have already 
called ‘ perplexed ’ poetry, and the term applies to much of 
the form as well as of the substance. The long, ambitious 
DipaytJiua, or the ‘ double-souled,’ which is a dialogue between 
the cynical or sceptical and the ideal impulses'of human nature, 
is rambling and shapeless, like most works which betray the 
influence of Goethe’s Faust. The noble and stately overture 
of Easter Day, Naples, 7849, is not kept up. The tales, in neat 
Crabbe-like hues, of Clougli’s last long production, Mari Magno, 
run to a Crabbe-hke prosiness. Many such things speak of 
experiment and artistic uncertainty. Yet Clough’s few 
successes arc decisive, and defeat the insolence with which the 
critics have more than once tried to outlaw him from the 
company of the poets. The string of short couplets in The 
New Decalogue is without knot or tray, and the whole thing, 
of only twenty lines, has a Latin perfection. In his ‘ long 
vacation pastoral,’ The Bothie of Tobcr-nn-Vunlirh (originally 
Toper-na-Fuoskh), written in 1848, there is a morning freshness ; 
and Matthew Arnold, Clough’s friend anrl mourner, found 
something Homeric in its ‘ dangerous Corrj^vreckan.’ f^ertainly 
the manner of the Bothic suggests itself as a good one for the 
translator of the famihar parts of Homer—the accounts of 
food, and the implements, and the catalogues—things over 
which the translator, ever too much on hi.s digintj", or on what 
he thinks is Homer’s dignity, usually come's to grief ; ‘ for it 
was told . . 

How they had been to Iona, to Staff.i, to Skye, to ('ullodon. 

Seen Loch Awe, Loch Tay, Lofli Fyne. Loch Nets, Loch Arkaig, 

Been up Ben-nevis, Ben-inorc, Beii-cru.ichan, Ben-muirk-dhui; 

How they had walked, and eaten, and drunken, and hlcpt in kitchens. 
Slept upon floors of kitchens, and tasted the real Cilenlivat . . . 

Not the hexameter, certainly ; or rather, sometimes the hexa¬ 
meter and sometimes not ; no, but. a kind of playful counterpart 
of it, much less of a travesty than most other English measures 
intended to represent the hexameter. To pure verbal music 
Clough sometimes attained, and that more frequently as time 
went on. In his Amour.'i de Voyage, vTitten in 1849, a series 
of verse letters supposed to be wTitten in Italy by various 
dramatis personce, there is the sound of the Anio 

Falling, falling yet to the ancient lyrical cadence. 

The Songs in AbseneSy written on his voyage to America in 1862, 
or during his stay overseas, show a happy command of liquid 
refrain and chiming vowel; and so, above all, does his truly 
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Sicilian lyric, Ite domumt saturoe, with its burden ' Home, Bose, 
and home, Provence and La Palie ’—^the call of the sorrowing 
damsel to her cows, with its subtly altered repetitions. In 
Clough’s most exalted and best-known lines, the lumbering of 
the phrase and its clogging with many consonants are only in 
accord with the mood,—‘ Say not, the struggle nought availeth.’ 

Still, perplexed he is too, even more visibly, in his speculative 
moments ; in his quest for a solid faith or mental stay, amidst 
that changing world of ideas, the complexion of which it is so 
hard for us to recover, but which finds clearer and more shapely 
expression in the verae of Matthew Arnold. Clough was the 
pupil of Thomas Arnold ; and the prize Rugbeian, with his 
delicate, balancing, over-conscientious temper, somewhat eased 
by a sense of humour, was distracted at Oxford, and was swept 
away, liiough not for long, by the Tractarians. He drifted 
from Oriel and the Church. It is clear whence he started, but 
not so clear whither he set sail, except that it was towards the 
open, which he never quite reached. Dipsychus (begun in 1850), 
The Qiie^stioning Spirit, and many other poems, reflect his 
doubts. Some of them, like ‘ There is no God, the wicked 
saith,’ show' a leaning to the conservative side. But Clough 
never went back to the fold, never rested half-way, and yet 
never adopted, like others, the clear-cut negative position. It 
is this temper that gives him his interest as a thinker, or at 
least as an explorer ; his explorations are more attractive than 
other men’s discoveries. The sharp flashes of poetry, fancy, 
and satire are never far away. Clough spent some time in 
academic W'ork, as head of the unsectarian Univeisity Hall in 
London, and latterly devoted much pains to his revision (1859) 
of the old seventeenth-century version of Plutarch’s Lives, the 
preface to which is an example of succinct and scholarly prose. 
He also travelled a good deal. The Highlands and Italy, as 
we see, figure in his verse. But he is ahvays an Oxonian. 
Behind everything is Oxford, with her ‘ humaner letters,’ her 
allusiveness, her readiness to theorise on any subject, knowing 
a great deal about it through the grace of God solely ; healthy 
Oxford (there is an unhealthy Oxford), with her young men 
climbing, bathing, walking, talking Aristotle at breakfast, 
haranguing, and marrying or resisting marriage, as they do 
in the Bothie of Tober-na-Vvolich. For to that poem we return ; 
it is Clough’s happiest work, and the fullest of youth and 
nature, and the clearest from perpledties. 

And here may be named by the w'ay another idyll by a 
forgotten poet, the Dorothy (1880) of Arthur Joseph Munby, 

VOb, II. G 
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which merits some of the same praises. Munby’s earlier 
Verses Old and New (1865) also arrest us in the crowd. He 
tried the satirical-wmcaftrc style too, and pushed it to the point 
of cynicism in his pieces Romney Marsh and Post Mortem, and 
he also wrote verses in dialect. But Dorothy is far more poetical 
than all these. It is 'wiitten in elegiacs, not always correct, 
but often beautiful. There may still be a future for this 
measure if it is used viith a due regard to the reepnrements (jf 
the English ‘ spondee ’ : 

Such Vi as her dicss : tin her fare, it was rosy an«l frosh as the morning , 
[Irown- like a eairngonn stone set in the gold of hor hair ; 

Uelieato pule soft gold, lying smooth on her ,sim-Hiiiitten temples. 

Lighting the dusk of her cheek, rippling away to her ears. 

It is now time to review some of the poets who, whr 'her by 
discijileship or general affinity, belong to the new roiT'.intic 
impulse of the Fifties and Sixties 

IV 

I have written little, hut it is all my host ; I have never spoken 
when I had nothing to say, nor spared time or labour to make my 
words true 1 have r(S])eeted ixjsterity ; and, .should there be a 
posterity -wheh cares for letters, I dare to hope that it will respect 
me. 

Coventry Patmore ^ wrote in this Landorian tone ten years 
before Ins death in 1880. 'J’lie respect that he claimed seems 
to be well awsured. He has, at his best, the stylus, the sure and 
sharp engraving, which leaves him so distinct among.st the 
secondary poets of his time. And one or tw'o poetical con¬ 
ceptions, which had been either treated without the requisite 
nerve, or in a spirit of false romance, or had been distrusted 
as alien to poet^ 5 ^ he expie>sed with intensitj^, sincerity, and 
audacity. His Angel in the House became vastly popular, 
though he looked on mere suffrages much in the spirit of 
Landor. But this glorification of the love that is within the 
law and within the fold, though it accounts for the popularity, 
was not fully apprehended by the people ; as appears from the 
dance that Patmore w’as to lead his admirers, when he alfeer- 
wards bid them celebrate in his company the to them ‘ unknovm 
Eros ’ : a deity whom he honours with orthodox rites and a 
double outlay of incense, but who retains some pagan philo- 
sopliic features notwithstanding. So that there remains,'as 
in many an old Renaissance hymn to Love, a certain confusion 
of altars, the earthly and the heavenly affection easily inter- 
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changing places. Patmore, then, began with the ‘ wet, bird- 
haunted English lawn/—^haunted also by Troflopo’s clerics 
and their rose-like daughters—and he ended in an upjior air 
full of w'hite light and w'hite heat, where soul and sense w’orship 
and marry. For him this journey is made possible by the 
turn that he gives to the high sacramental conception of the 
marriage link. He has well ])een called anima naturaliter 
Catholica. Later still, like so many before him, ho expressed 
in nuptial terms the union of the soul witli God, wliose ‘ bride ' 
she becomes. And ho found the word,s ami th<* tune ft)r e.u h 
of the stages in this mystic’s j>rogress. 

Patmore was ]K»m in 1823; liis father, LMer George Patmoii*, 
something of a critic, became too veil known for his anecdotes 
concerning his dead friends, who included Hazlitt. The son 
was biought up unsystematically, had to earn his way, and for 
many years was employed in the Ihitish Museum. His 
promise, hardly his peculiar gift, ajijiears in his first book of 
ve*rse (1844). But some stanzas in The (18.00) forecast 

The Angel in the Hon.se, while others reveal a iiew' poet, who is 
touched, indeed, by Tennyson, but who is aheady himself : 

Till' Wint<‘r falls; tlu* fri>z<‘n rnl 
1h Ijmind with silvt.*r Ixirs ; 

Th<‘ snow'diift liwipd ayainat the* hut. 

And la pierc’d with stara 

Patmore belongs to The Germ m virtue of his cult of beauly, liis 
initiate air, and his turn for simplicity and compactno'^s. He 
can etch landscape, and he leans to. poetic e])igrain , gifts that 
appear in Tmnerton Church Tower, or, Fir.st Love (18.13). The 
poem describes only a rule, with its .scenery and the rider’s 
ruminations, but the peculiar bitterness ot Patmore is pre.sient 
already. In The Angd in the floiose a genuine subject Ls chosen, 
and most carefully plotted out. This work grew slowly , the 
text was much revised , and the two ‘ books ’ of the iinal vcnsion 
represents three original instalments. The Betrothal (18.')4), The. 
Espousals (18.'56), and Faithful for Ever (ISbO) The Victories 
of Love (1802), a sequel but an independent tale, retained its 
title. 

The Angel in the Hawse is barely a story. A young man 
marries the daughter of a dean without any difficulty, and 
after nine happy years describes the court.ship. Each canto, 
besides the narrative, contains several ‘ preludes,’ and these 
preludes, like pansies, are ‘ for thoughts ’—^the present thoughts 
of the mature husband. They forecast the more abstract and 
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uplifted style of Patmore’s odes, and are free from the defiantly 
domestic and prosaic matter of the narrative, which is meant 
to provide a foil of outward commonplace to the inward in¬ 
tensity of the speaker’s experience. Flatness is part of the 
programme. 

Plans fix’d, <o which the Dean said ‘ Yes,' 

Once more we drove to Salihbuiy Plain. 

But we must always be careful vdlh Patmore ; for many of 
these flat things are wTitten in the spirit of Praed, the author 
well seeing t he joke ; 

‘ Honoria,’ X began—Xo more 
The Dean, by ill or happy liap. 

Came home ; and Wolf burst in before, 

And put his nos«* upon h«*r lap. 

The really prosaic writing, which has no such excuse, is like 
this : 

Connubial aptitude exaet, 

Diversity that never tiies 

But the antidote is found in t lie st eady throb of rising exultation, 
and in the sudden strokes of sa^uiig bitterness. How sharp are. 
or ought to be, the pangs of even the happiest love ! 

And ever her chaste and nnble air 
(lave to love's least its ehuicost gust, 

A vague, faint augiiiy <*f despair. 

Thus we hear, in one of the odes, of ' her harrowunj jiraise,’ and, 
in The Angel, of 

The light and happy loveliness 
That lay so heavy on iu^\ lieart. 

One of the preludes, entitled The Chace, describes the silent 
storming of a girl’s heart, vith surprising pungency ; it could 
only have been ^Titten by a man. »So, m this long lyrical 
ballad, which purposely sinks without scruple, in point of 
melody and diction, and rises without restraint, while the 
average style is somewhere well above the danger-limit, the 
temper is anything but mere softness. I’he real topic is the 
progress of a pure love, with pure antecedents, both before and 
after marriage, and the sublimation, without weakening, of the 
actual passion, under the pressure of an otherwise eventless 
experience. 

^ JThe Victories of Love is skilfully wTitten in the old Clarissa 
form of a correspondence, and is in short rhyming couplets. 
It has more of a plot than The Angel in the House (which is in 
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simple* quatrains). The blissful Felix and Honoria reappear, 
but are in the background. Frederick Graham, a cousin and 
old rejected wooer of Honoria, marries a humble girl, Jane, 
who is odd, shy, and limited, but not at all insignificant. She 
takes her place in society quite well, to the general surprise. It 
would have been a subject for ]\Ir. Henry James ; but I fear he 
would have allowed Jane to be crushed by the formidable 
county women who act as chorus. Jane’s dignity is crowned 
by her noble temper on her deathbed. Her letters to Frederick, 
leaving him free to re-marry, and full of subtle Patmorian 
argument to that effect, are masterly. Her deep, rather 
narrow piety (not at all Patmorinn in cast) rounds off her 
character. 

The success of The Angel in the Hnvw was soon assured. The 
critics praised it, the public bought it—liiindrcds of thousands 
of copies. There were jeers of course, and ])arodies, and solemn 
remonstrances, but the author, with his well-armoured and con¬ 
temptuous mind, took no notice. He had put some of his sacred 
memories into the poem, though in artistic guise ; and thus the 
feeling, though not the- story, is his own. It was composed 
during the years of Patmore’s first marriage, 1847-62. Of him 
Johnson’s saying that ‘ love is ])u1 one of many passions ’ was 
never true. Rather, it is the only one , but it comprehends a 
good many of the others, including religious passion itself. 
After his bereavement Patmore joined tlic Jhmian C^hurch, and 
in 1864 married a lady of that faith. He left 1 he Museum, and 
was free of material eares. This marks a turning-point in his 
life and art. He began to vTito his odes. His work m verbC 
was to be finished, as we have seen, by 1886. 


V 


The forty-two odes, ultimately gatliered up under the title 
of The UnJenown. Eros, were vTittcn at various dates, and con¬ 
stitute Patmore’s most spaidous and noble jicrformance in 
literature. He uses the irregular rhyming form, vhich ranges 
111 scale from a dozen to over a hundred lines, and m length of 
hne from two syllables to sixteen ; a form, in its unehartered 
freedom, almost as exacting as blank veisc. The span of 
thought and feeHng widens correspondingly . but love still 
predominates—^love marital, or parental, oi* celestial; always 
transcendental. There are, it is true, many deformities. Some 
of the saUite of pobtical acrimony read like a bad imitation of 
Milton. And many faults of the metaphj^sical poets are there, 
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queerly revived : inflation, freakiflli transitions, obscure com¬ 
parisons—t.lie faults which, and which only, Johnson perceived 
in Donne and Cowley. Whet her Patmore studied these waiters, 
or w'hether their minds migrated into his, is not clear. He also 
has their sudden humorous oddness : 

But, on my word, 

t'iijJd, any one, to hear you upeak, 

Would takf ^n'ou for a Pioteatunt, 

(Such fish I do foicw't* 

When the charm’d fume comes strong on me,) 

Or powder'd lackey, by some great man’s board, 

A deal Ttiore nolcmn than his Lord ' 

This is the mo<lern Cupid speaking to the modern Psyche. 
There is also the fantastic enumeration of attributes ; in a few 
lines. ‘ iSw'cet Girlhood ’ is a ‘ Sunshiny Peak,' a ‘ Bright Blush,’ 
a * (’hief Stone of stumbling,* and a ‘ J-lcm of God's robo.' There, 
is a good (leal of this kind of writing, where tlie -words are too 
big and too odd for the idea. But .sucli extravagances do not 
annul the passages, the entire ode.s, w'here Patmore's peculiar 
splendour and stalehiiess of conception find fitting w'ords. 
The simple jiarts, as usual in poetiy, are the best. T/ic Toys, 
The Azalea, Departure, Trishfta, and Winitr arc conspicuous 
examples. There is mncli variety of style, and the dialogue in 
The Contract betw’cen the first man and the first w'oman gives 
Patmore’s measure as a wTitcr of love-poetry ; 

‘Lo, Eve, the Djv huiii', on thi* snowj hemht. 

But here is mellow nigM ' ’ 

‘ Here let us rest. 'J’he languor of the light 
Is in my feet. 

It IB thy strength, my ]jOve, 1h.it make.-, me weak ; 

Thy stiength it is that makes my weakness sweet. 

What would thy kiss'd lips speak ? ‘ 

‘ See, what a world of loses 1 havL spread 
To make the bridal bed. 

Come, Bcautj's self and Love'.s, thus to thy throno be led ' ’ 

Patmore’s curious daring and power in handhng a simple story 
come out well in his little idjll Amelin, wliere the lover leadLs 
his betrothed to the grave of his dead Jove ; she, the betrothed, 
shows herself generously minded, and 

all my prai =!0 
Amelia thought too sliiihl for Milliient. 

Onh' a remarkable tact and takait could have steered through 
this subject ; and the finish of the whole poem is perfect. 

Patmore’s prose, like his verse, is commendably hard in 
grain ; he is a mystic of the concise and consecutive, not of the 
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expansive, florid, and mentally dissolute order. He builds up 
his page from the pensie or epigram ; his notebooks are full of 
such polished splinters. He writes scornfully ; he is a thorough¬ 
bred with a very doubtful temper. He can certainly be a 
poor critic ; he can say that 

Blake’s poetry, with the exception of four or five lovely IjTcics and- 
here and there in the other pieces a startling gleam of unquestionable 
genius, is mere drivel. 

His accounts of Shelley. Keats, and Rossetti are acute and true 
in their censures, but one-sided and narrow as a whole. Rossetti 
‘ always gave him the impre.ssion of tensity rather than in¬ 
tensity ’ ; but Patmore can forgive his fault of ‘ conferring 
upon aU his images an acute and independent clearness which 
is never found in the natural and truly poetical expression of 
feehiig,’ when he comes on stanzas that seem ‘ scratched with 
an adamantine pen upon a slab of agate.’ Patmore, in criticism 
as in creed, demands dogma—a body of ‘ Institutes of Ai’t ’; 
and in art itself ho pleads tor the Arm intellectual element— 
Rossetti’s fundamental brainwork.' Only, as in his religion, 
by intellect he refuses to mean reasoning ; he means definite but 
intuitively given truth. Thus his own method is that of 
assertion. Once, in his Prefatory Study of English Mdricat 
Law (first printed in 1857 as English Metrical LWitics),h.e really 
argues ; it. is his best piece of prose, a tractate full of caprices, 
but of much significance ; he leans towards the musical theory 
of metre but stops short of most of its extravagances. Patmore’s 
other essays arc often ethical and religious ; his philosophy of 
love, of purity, and of the imaginative process is set forth. In 
the end rehgion, love, and poetry reveal such deep aflinities 
and interrelations that they are aspects, near allied, of the same 
reahty. The Trinity of the theologians is not more fruitfully 
mysterious. The essay Love and Poetry is the best comment on 
Patmore’s verses, and indeed on his mind generally : 

The whole of after-life depends very much upon how life’s transient 
transfiguration iii youth b^\’ love is subsequentlj' rcganlod ; and the 
greatest of all the functions of the jK)C't is to aid in his readers the 
fulfilment of the cry, which is that of nature as well as religion, 

‘ Let not my heart, forget the thing mine eyes have seen.’ The 
greatest perversion of the poet’s function is to falsify the memory 
of that transfiguration of the senses, and to make light of its sacra¬ 
mental character. This character is instantly recognised by the 
unvitiated heart and apprehension of every youth and maiden ; but 
it is very easily forgotten and profaned by most, unless its sanctity 
is upheld by pnests and poets. 
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TtaMte is the true 1?a.tmore; that is the region where he enjoyed, 
in his iavofirite phrase of Cardinal Newman’s, *real appre- 
hemdon/ HSs antipathies, his political flings and recluse out- 
bnxats, are merely picturesque. His essays are mostly gathered 
into the volumes entitled Princi'ph in Art, etc. (1889), Rdigio 
Podce, etc. (1893), and Jiod, Moot, and Flower (1896); but 
many of the papers there included are of much earlier date, 
such as the pleasing one on Madajne de Hautefort (1856). We 
hear of a burned MS., Sponm Dei, where the parallel between 
the earthly and the heavenly love was venturously pressed, in 
the ancient esoteric way. 

A line may be added here on the handful of verses left by 
Digby Mackworth Dolben ^ (1848-68), a young Etonian drowned 
in early youth. Dolben had a strong leaning tow'ards the 
Roman faith, and almost as strong a one towards the Greek 
poets. Some of his hymns and devout poems, in their fervour, 
finish and simplicity, recall Christina Rossetti; his version of a 
scrap of Sappho show.s his skiU, and one or two of his other 
lyrics give more than the promise of a poet: 

The -world is young to-day; 

Forget the gods arc old. 

Forget the years of gold, 

When all the months were May . . . 

Dolben’s colour and cadence more than once take us back to 
The Germ, as in the lines lie would have his Lady sing. 

VI 

Some other poets also dreamed themselves into the mcdiajval 
temper ; but in Robert Stephen Hawker (1803-75), the vicar 
and civiliser of Morw'enstow' in Cornwall, it w’as inherent. If 
he did not believe in witches and the evil eye, he wTote like a 
brother concerning those who did. Not deeply but curiously 
read, he understood without being told the spirit of holy and 
mystical adventure, of sharp and passionate piety. His poetic 
force is at its highest in The QneM of the Sangraal: Chant the 
First (1864), a long fragment wTitten independently of Tennyson 
or Morris. A certain quaintiiess, aided by the infusion of 
Hebrew words and references, colours the poem ; but it is full 
of masculine energy. There is nothing faint about it, and 
nothing modem; the hard background of warfare is always 
felt; and Hawker, with his experience of wrecks and WTeckers, 
And his ministrations to the dead and the living upon his angry 
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ooafit, was himseH a true man and warrior. The search for 
the ‘ vanished vase of God ’ is never ended ; but there is some¬ 
thing of it in Hawker's career. His blank verse is rather stiff 
and Landorian, but is his own : 

Now {east and festival m Aithur’s hall: 

Hark I stem Dundagel softens into song • 

They meet for solemn severance, kmght and king: 

Where gate and bulwark darken to the sea. 

(Strong men for meat, and warriors at the wine : 

They wTeak the wrath ot hungi'r on the lx*o-vi's. 

They rend rreh morsels from the savourv’ deer.— 

And quench the flagon like Brun-gilJie dew'! 

Hear ' how' tJie minstrels proplie.sy m sound ; 

(•rihout the king Wac^-finel, and Dunk-hncl the queen ' 

Of Hawker’s other poems the ballads and short lyrics arc 
the most original. He began with Cornish ballads, in the 
Tliirties; and his Song of ilip Wefttern Men , or its burden 
‘ And shall Trclaivn}" die 'i ' dcc-eived Charles Dickens and, 
what is stranger, 8c*ott and Macaulay too,^ into the belief that 
here was a true antique ot 1088. His other ballads, like The 
Silent Tower of Bottreau, are full of impetus ; but a rarer thing 
IS Queen Guenmmr's Bound, with its thrice-echoed refrain. 
Hawker’s prose is good and richly coloured, and in his Foot¬ 
prints of Former Men in Far Cornwall (1870) he tells w^ith 
gusto the tales of Cruel C’oppinger the Pirate, of the giant 
Anthony Payne, and of other worthies. The best is The 
Bofaihen Ghost ; this is the WTaith of a maiden wlio must needs 
appear to an innocent lad until liis father's dimly-hinted sin 
and hers has been purged by repentance ; at last she is exorcised 
by the parish parson. Hawker's narrative of the wreck of 
the good ship The Hero of Liverpool recalls a similar one, by 
a reporter of genius, to be found in The. Vneommercial Traveller. 

in the verse of Sebastian Evans (1830-1900), con.scrvative 
journalist, admirer of Cavour, designer of stained windows, 
and above all mediaivah.st, there is a most undoubted .-«treak 
of colour and strain of melody. Plenty of pastiche t<^o, certainly 
—of good pastiche ; echoes of Keats, of Heine, of Browning. 
Evans is a cheerful mediaevaliser, and all the sounder for that; 
he is not too solemn about the business. He is not afraid of 
the pious-grotesque ; he is too pious for that. Brother Fabian*s 
Manuscripty and Other Poems, appeared in 1865. The ‘ manu¬ 
script ’ is a string of separate pieces signed by the far-back 
Fabian, and supposed to be unearthed. Though one of them, 
King Charlemagne's Daughtery is ludicrously modem, and would 
never have been wTitlen but for the Eve of St. AgneSy the others 
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are rather notable. Judas Iscariot's Paradise^ a vension of the 
tale of St. Brendan^ has a rush and a ring that remind us of 
Rose Mary, We hear 

1 

Of the Worm of the world, high Jascomyn, 

Who wrestles and gnashes ever again 
To grasp his tail in his teeth in vain. 

So huge, that the mariners landed an'hile 
On the ridge of his spine, and deemed it an isle. 

Till they lit them a tire, and felt it creep 
And shudder and shrink to the whirling deep ; 

Of the I’aradise isle, where the soft wing beat 
Of God’s white fuiii maketh musie sweet . . . 

This iH M'orth saving, and so aro NirJcar the ISoulkss and Of Robin 
Hood's Death and Burial . but Jorh n Gkn Moristnne, one of 
the ‘other poems/ m a belter and briefer ballad. Evans’s 
High History of the Holy Grnnl, whicli is partly a translation 
from the Welsh, came out in 189S. A Roundelay and /Shadows, 
which are not archaic, show that Evans could sing for himself. 
He has a turn for echoes and internal ihynie.s which is pleasing 
and uiiborrowed. It is a great satisfaction to find such things 
in a poet who has been swamped. 

There is a romantic strain of a similar kind in Sebastian’s 
sister, Anne Evuiim (1820-7t>), Avhich may be heard in the rapid 
and by no means dispiriting ballad of Ralph Duguay ; but 
her real mood is that of musical melanelioly—doubly musical, 
seeing that some of Iict liest songs aro set to her owu tunes, 
and that their verbal melody, though informed by the musical 
purpose, is also quite independent of it. Colin, and Roses and 
Rosemary, and Two Red Rosls on n Tiec, arc examples of her 
skill; and May Marjory, though no setting for it is preserved, 
has the same quality. But there is ' something ’ rarer still in 
Tirlywirly :— 

Tirlywirly, all aloni-, 
iSpinning under a yew , 

iSomcthing came with no noise. 

But Tu’lywirly knew. 

Tirljwilly sale sjiinmnu, 

Kever looked around ; 

Something made a black shadow 
Gieep on the giound . . . 

Miss Evans's scantj^ reliquuv Avere collected in 1880 under 
the title of Poems and Music. 8he Avas a friend of Thackeray ; 
and the memorial preface by his daughter. Lady Ritchie, is 
full of quotations showing that Miss Evans had a turn for 
humorous rhyme and epigrammatic prose. 
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Another of the Pre-Raphaelite fold, a genuine son of Oxford, 
Bichard Watson Dixon ^ (1833-1900) was hardly noticed by the 
public, as a poet, for a quarter of a century. He figures in the 
biographies of Morris and Burne-Jones ; he nuised the Anglican 
fervour which they discarded ; he took orders, disappeared 
awhile, became a Canon of CarHsle, and published from 1878 
onwards, a learned and judicial History of the Church of England 
from 1SS9 to lo70. Dixon s admirable verse courted obscurity. 
He began in 1861 with Christ's Company, and with Historic 
Odes (1864); then was long silent; then, in 1883, won a certain 
note with Mano, his amplest poem, which, despite its beauties, 
has never been popular and never reissued. From 1884 to 
1888 he printed privately thre(‘ volumes, including Odes and 
Eclogues. In 1909 a selection from his work was edited by the 
present Laureate. Thus Dix<jn's verse, as a whole, is far too 
hard of access ; and, in the earliest EigJities, the seeker was 
forced to copy extracts in the RadchlTe Library, and so to learn 
the stately and unforgotlen cadence of The Fall of the Leaf. Here 
the poet w'at^'hcs the* trees— 

))Ointiii(:! wjtli Ijcr ciiijjU IuiikI 
And iiinuTiiiuf; Ihf nisHcl tldor. 

XiOc'd, mid thspi‘ssfd : 

Tlic qijci'nl} M’l'miiorc, 

The hnden. iind th^ asjK^n, mid the n‘st, 

But that %vas in a later style. In Christ's Company the mark 
of the Brotherhood is plain. 8t. Mary Magdalene could almost 
be dated by a single couplet :— 

llei hosoin ticinbk'd slu* dicA\ 

Her long brnalb thrcnigli . 

The same is true of St. Paul, St. John, St. Peter, and similar 
pieces. Rossetti's mediseval hues, his pictorial precision and 
concentration, are everywhere apparent; j’ct these poem.s are 
original; and so too is Love's Consolation, for all its superficial 
likenesses to Morris. It has a beauty and strangeness all its 
own, especially in the oveiturc, where the ‘monk of Osneyford,’ 
th'warted in his eaitlily love, wanders, to be consoled by a 
Chaucerian vision of gracious knights and ladies. The sprinkling 
of abrupt phrase amid the smootliest of melodies is chariicter- 
istic of Dixon. The Ode to Summer in the volume of 1864, for 
aU its manifest inspiration (‘ Magician of the soul's melodious 
gloom,’ etc.), is more purely musical throughout than most of 
its companions, and its vision and its tune are not those of 
Keats ; while the twelve-line song The Feathers of the Willow 
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IB vrithout a flaw and without a model. In his later hooks 
Dixon tried Greek stories, such as Ceptmlus mid Procris : meta¬ 
physical themes like Life and Death ; and, in the Ode on Ad¬ 
vancing Age, the austerer sort of irregular verse. This is his 
nearest approach, and it approaches very near, to grandeur, 
though there is no doubt a certain ruggedness too. But he 
is surest when he is short, as in songs like Oh, hid my tongue he 
still, and in the surprising Fallen Rain, where he speaks, as 
critics have been smft to remark—^and speaks purposely (we 
can hardly doubt it)—with the voice of a twin-brother of Blake. 

The long w'ork Mano is written in a terza rima which observes 
with some strictness Dante’s usual habit of isolating each tercet 
from its fellow's by a pause in the grammatical construction. 
In English this nile has proved either too hard to keep, or, if 
kept, unpleasing in its effect; the reason possibly being tha^; 
the Italian double ending makes for a more audible continuity 
between the tercets, despite their separation in sjmtax, than 
our single endings can ever do. However that may be, there 
are whole pages of Mano (a poem naturally showing a close 
study of Dante) Avhere the diction is positively the right, the 
only, the missing diction for the translator of Dante, as thus : 

And throufrh this hollow, <in<*, who bcemed to bo 
Of calm and quiet mien, was leading him 
In friendly convcise and Bociety; 

But whom he wist not: neither could he trim 
Memory’s spent torch to know what things were said. 

Nor about wiiat, in that long way and dim. 

The run of these lines recalls those passages in Keats’s revision 
of Hyperion w'hich reveal, as Mr. Bridges has pointed out, the 
same influence giving dignity and balance to the measure. 
Mano, how'cver, as a whole, is modelled at once too closely and 
too ineffectually upon the style of Dante, w’liose long and often 
dull historical passages, like liis allusive and inverted diction, 
are kept overmucli in mind. The story of the poem is hard 
to unravel and hardly w'ortli the effort.. It is told bj' the monk 
Fergant, in the ‘ garrulous and low ’ style, says the author, of 
a mediaeval chronicler—a style that is surprisingly w'ell sus¬ 
tained in the monk’s own comments. The actual adventures 
of the knight Mano, the servant of Pope Gerbert, the in- 
sewn tales of wayfarers and oppressed maidens, and the visions 
of holy men arc all related in the same even, dream-like 
tone, with an effect that recalls Spenser rather than Dante. 
There is an inalienable strangeness—often crabbedness—about 
Dixon’s wrriting, which but rarely clears into distinct beauty; 
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but there are many passages and episodes—such as the bloody 
fight of the two women disguised as knights, the description of 
the forlorn Joanna, and of Mano’s final deathward journey— 
whi<di make the poem one of the best, as it is one of the latest, 
of those in which the purely mediaeval inspiration rules. 
Another variety of romance, hardly less startling, is seen in 
the posthumously published Septimws and Alexander^ or. Too 
Much Friendship. 

A volume entitled Madeline (1871) was reviewed by D. G. 
Rossetti with warm acknowledgment of its ‘ essential inde¬ 
pendence * and poetic vein ; and of all his associates few have 
more poetic thought to their credit than the author, Dr. Thomas 
Gordon Hake ^ (1809-95). The sonnet-series called The Neir 
Day (1890), and also Hake's shrewd and amusing Memories of 
Eighty Years (1892) bear out this impression. The sonnets, in 
their style of nature-worship, as well as in their rugged involution 
of language, somewhat recall George IMeredith. Hake*s mystical 
mode of naturalism is rooted in science, though distinctly alien 
to t he agnostic cult of the time. But the poetry is more assured 
in earlier pieces hke Old Souls, The Snaki-Cfuinner, The Cripple, 
The Blind Boy, and The Deadly Nightshade. All of these are 
wTitten in slow' grave short measures, and all express sombre 
or strange conceptions in a style which is simple as to diction— 
sometimes to the verge of freakishness—and yet is charged with 
enigmatic intensity. It is a style, however, that earriCH off 
w'ell even such a theme as that of Christ patrolling the earth in 
the guise of an unnoticed tinker wlio cries ‘ Old souls to mend ! ’ 
or that of the * snake-charmer ’ who wanders into the woods with 
failing powers and delirious senses and dies of a sting. The 
Blind Boy is a lyrical ballad of great beauty both for its arrange¬ 
ment and its tender feeling. The boy sees the w'orld through 
the eyes of his sister, and 

Better than she the boy b-i-ls 

The simple pictures she reveals. 

The poet’s own pictures of the nature that the brother does not 
see or the sister realise are of a high order. Hake commands 
a kind of muffled pathos ; perhaps under the attraction of 
Rossetti, he practises great concentration successfully in pieces 
like Reininiscences and The Wedding Ring. 

The copious verse of George Macdonald “ (1824-1905) shows 
a marked aptitude for poetic experiment ; and there is actual 
poetry, though somewhat fatally dispersed and diluted, in the 
blank verse of his long tales and dramatic sketches, and in his 
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many devout and mystical ditties, such as The, Disciple, with 
their marked seventeenth-century echoes ; and also in his 
Scots ballads, where there is too much good Scots, and in his 
English sonnets, where there is too little good English ; there 
is no end to Macdonald’s adventures. Flatness, extravagance, 
excesses abound—^yet for all that the poetic tendency is there. 
Perhaps it is strongest in the Songs of Days and Nights, and in 
some of the Violin Songs and the Poems for Children. But a 
happier skill is found in Macdonald's prose romance, Phantastes 
(1858), a curiously late example of the charm once exercised 
by the GJerman romancers wliom Carlyle had introduced to the 
English public. The chapter mottoes from Musaeus, Novalis, 
and others, and the strong family likeness to Foiujiie’s Undine 
and its companions, reveal this influence. The gently infan¬ 
tine tone, the vaguely moral sentiment, the over-.sweetness o' 
imagery and language, are all there ; and so too, as the tale goes 
on, IS the swimming rapidly-changing outline, which makes 
too severe a call on the attention, and is very different from the 
Bureness with which the masters touch on the (*hord of indefinite 
suggestion. Yet Phantastes begins admirably, and the walk 
of Anodos through the forest amongst the flower-fairies, and his 
encounter vith the baleful sliadow of the ash-tree, and with 
the woven spells of the alder, is a true feat of fancy. This 
* faerie romance for men and women ’ is best read along with 
the designs supplied by Arthur Hughes, the ‘ Pre-Raphaelite,’ 
to a later edition. Macdonald also WTote novels, full of Scottisli 
piety and dialect, and also of an overwrought sentiment in 
which he has found successors. One of the best knowm is 
Robert Falconer, a heroic personage wdio reappears in a more 
readable story, David Elginbrod (1863). IMacdonald’s strain of 
poetic fancy or whim, nourished by his favourite Germans, does 
not fail him ; but the mixture of religion, mesmerism, love- 
making, and satire becomes, long before the end, preposterous. 

VII 

Something of the essence of romance, unfortified it may be 
but also unalloyed, Is to be found in tlie four volumes of Arthur 
William Edward O'Shaughnessy ^ (1844-81); these are Aa Epic 
of Women (1870), Lays of France (1872), Music and Moon¬ 
light (1874), and Songs of a Worker (1881). The ‘epic of 
women ’ is not an epic, but includes semi-ljTical studies of 
Herodias, Cleopatra, and others, not of aU of whom are men¬ 
tioned in Tennyson’s Dream. One of the stories tells how God 
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became enamoured of the woman he had made, and afterwards 
set her down, fair and false, to be the mate of Adam : a bold 
notion, which perhaps shows the authors study of Frencli 
romantic poets like Baudelaire and Gautier ; he made some 
accomplished translations from their verse. O’Shaughnessy is 
at his best in his songs, some of which are sure of their place in 
the anthologies. He inherits, it is to be feared, some of the 
lapses which came down from Leigh Hunt through the youthful 
Keats and Hamilton Reynolds : the juvenile faintness of mood, 
and the exasperating fondness for the feebler qualifying words, 
quite, very, so And his songs might have been different but 
for the existence of Poems and Balladft. But O’Shaughnessy, 
what \ntli his penetrating melancholy, is more durably m 
earnest than the author of Fehne. fJis veiNccraft and senti¬ 
ment seem also to have been affected by Poe , he likes dying 
falls, and the cunning iteration of keywords, and internal 
rhymes and chimes, and jiathetic anapiestic measures. Some 
of these traits are seen m the most personal and self-descriptive 
of all O'Shaugimessy’s lyrics. The Disetisc of the Soul: 

TIii‘i«‘ an- inlimie siniivcs of t*‘ars 
Dovsn then' in my iniinUi* h**.u’t, 

Whi'iv tliL* ri'cooi of time appeals 
As tilt* record of Iom'h deceivinti ; 

Farcwt'lls and words that part 
Arc over ready to start 
To my lips, luinod white with the fears 
Of my hcait, turned siok of lniii*\jn>'. 

But O'Shaughiiessy soon puts his models behind him and 
attains a true melody, a wail of Ijis owm. His keyboard of 
language is narrow, but the tones are jmre, and the technique 
and sentence-building, often singularly intricate, usually come 
out right, though there are many unlucky lapses. Ho is 
essentially a sick man, an honest decadent, wlio lets himself float 
on his own tunes and moods, careless of consequence. In 
thought and in what is called poetical sulistance he deals little. 
He is the wind among the Mires or the flame in the embers. He 
is not ashamed of weakness, for the expression of it is his 
strength. His fancy likes to work among live conjectured 
passions of the dead, and to ask what the memory^ of earthly 
love—always a sovereign and cruel po^ver—^niay or may not 
mean to them ; 

Hath any loved you well down there. 

Summer or w'lnter through ? 

Down there, liave you found any fair 
Laid in the grave with you 1 
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Is death’s long kiss a richer ki<ss 
Than nune was wont to bf*— 
f)r have ^ou gone to some fjr bhss. 

And quite forgotten me ? 

What soft enaniouiLiig of sleojt 
Hath you m some toft 
What charmed death hold«-th >ou •willi deep 
Strange lure by nigfit and da\ V 
A little space below the gi.iss. 

Out oi th(* sun and shade. 

But woilds away from int‘, alas ' 
l^owii there wheie jou aie hud. 

Palgrave, in 1897, inherit'd iiianA ol O’Sliiuighnessy's best songs 
in the seeoiid scries of his Golden I'mi^ury, including ‘ We are the 
music-makci’s,’ ‘ Has summer come without the rose ’ and A 
Love Symphony , and also ‘ If she but knew,’ which is perfect in 
a Shelleyan style. Among his other aeliuwemcnts are tlie 
‘ Aloe-song ’ and Outcry. 

Mane ot France's hiy Le Fmmne was already known in it.s 
Middle English dress tlirough the extracts given among the 
Specimens of George Ellis. The live otlier tales ])resenled by 
O’Shaughnessy he ])resumably read in the ITarloian IMS m tin* 
British Museum, wliere he was em])loyed ; he was an exjiert in 
the department dealing with rejitile lore They are Loustic, 
Les Dous Amans, Chaiinrl, Ehdnc. and Yrrmc. O'Shaugh- 
nessy often treats the ineidimts as a meie canvas, and some¬ 
times manages to sjioil tliem. In Eliduc he makes the wife 
die broken-hearted, while her nvid with the delightful name, 
Guilliadun, hves happy with the luisband ; and this is a fall 
indeed; fetr in Marie’s tale t he w ife generouly cures the rival wit h 
a magic* herb and resigns her o^\'t) liusbaiid to lier, and becomes 
a nun ; and so, after a time, does Guilliadun herself. But for 
Chaitivel O’Shaughnessy invents a sequel full uf fierce imagina¬ 
tion. As in the original, the lady has had three lovers, now all 
dead ; and now she is invaded by a love for a living man, 
Chaitivel. Here the new matter begins. One of the dead 
men has had nothing from her, anotht*r has had a tress of hair, 
the third has had everything. ‘Down there’ tliey hear her 
pleadings for happiness, and bestir themselves terriblj’. One 
of them fights with Chaitivcd, a ghost with a living man, ‘ until 
doom.’ There is much else to show that O’vShauglmessy did 
not live to develop his power to the full. Tlie Lays of France 
came out just after The Earthly Paradise ; they are weaker as 
narratives, intenser and more unequal as poetry ; and they, 
too, contribute to the revival of the mediieval spirit. 
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With O’Shaughnessy may be linked Ins friend the blind 
Philip Bourke Marston^ (1850-87), son of the drama! ic. ^Titer 
John Westland Marston (1819-90). Philip Marston, during 
his short life, had much to endure besides his infirmity ; he 
lost his betrothed, his sister to whom he was devoted, and 
his bosom friend, Oliver Madox Brown (1855-74). the painter’s 
son, a surprising boy of genius. Marston s prevailing note of 
melancholy is thus genuine, and not literary, although ho is 
manifestly inspired bj*^ Rossetti, Swiuliurne, and othei’s of the 
group, who in turn hoped much fr«un his talent. His verse is 
contained in four volumes, Song-Tide, All in All, Wmil-Voircfi, 
and Garden. S(crcts, which appeared during the years 1871-87. 
The Garden Secrets are the hapjiiest. in temper and the most 
original in idea ; the dialogues ot the Rose, the Wind, and the 
Beech, and the speculations of the Violet and the Crocus on the 
feelings of the trees, are in a vein of soft faneifulness that 
is peeuhar to INhirston. His numerous sonnets, while often 
imitative, are very smooth and delicate in form ; and some, 
like Sprechle.'i'.'*, ' upon the marriage of two deaf and dumb 
])ers( ms,' are cu riously exotic. But like O'tShauglinessy, Marston 
succeeds best in lyric of tlie evanescent and dirge-like kind. 
In Extremis, At Last, From Far, and many more, are of great 
and elusive beauty, though tlie poetic idea be of tlie simplest 
and frailest. 

vin 

Like the Bronte sisters the shy FitzGerald has been much 
pursued by scholars, biographers, and votaries. ‘ Good friend,’ 
he seems to say, ‘ have my Omar by heart if you care, but let 
me be.’ A literature has grown up round him, though he left 
only a bundle of letters, some fragments of prose, four hundred 
and odd hues of verse which are partly translation, and some 
further translations (or transfusions) which would hardly have 
been saved if he were not their author. His own record is of 
the simplest ; it consists of his writings, his reading his friend¬ 
ships, and Ills meditations. Edward FitzGerald - (1809-83) 
read idly at Cambridge, where he consorted with Tliackeray ; 
Alfred and Frederick Tennyson, also lifelong friends, he came 
to know afterwards ; the acquaintance with Carlyle was later 
st ill. All these and manj more held him in exceptlonal affection. 
He soon planted himself for life in his native Suffolk. He had 
enough means, and did not need, or ask, tf» earn his way ; he 
did not want to get on, or to Avrite a big book ; he kept away 
from the world, and wrote to his friend.s, or about them, 
VOL. ri. H 
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more often than he saw them. Jouriialisni, and critical parley, 
and all controversy were out of his hearing altogether. Hence 
FitzGerald's freshness of feeling and judgement. entirely 
uninfluenced mind, endowed with taste, and true to itself, is 
a very rare thing. FitzGerald had sucJi a mind ; Lamb liad it ; 
and, with all their differences, they are both masters of language, 
and of somewhat the same kind of language. Nor is this like¬ 
ness wholly accidental, for FitzGerald loved and studied not 
only Lamb, but also the same tribe of old writers as Lamb did 
■—Wotton, Evelyn, >Sir Thomas Browne. FitzGerald's earl}’ 
lyric. The Meadou's in JSjmng, w’as imputed to Lamb, w^ho 
observed, as well he might, ‘ 'Tis a jiocm that I envy.' He 
might have said the same of the snatch ‘(‘anst Thou, my 
Flora, declare?’ FitzGerald hardly wrote any other purely 
original verse but tlie pensive short pi(*ce BredfuM Rail. 

In literature, he wisely preferred ‘ the sunny side of the wnh/ 
as he called it. 

Of course the man must be a -Man of Genius to take his Eas(‘ , but 
if he be, let him take it T sujijioso tiiat such as Dante, and Milton, 
and my Daddy [Wordsworth], took it far from easy , well, they 
dwell apart in the Mmpyrean ; but for Human Deligiit, iShakcspeare, 
Cervantes, Boccaccio, and Scott ! 

And so he savs ot Thackeray . 

b t 

He, you know, could go deeper into the Springs of ('oinmon Action 
than these Ladius [Miss Ansten, George Eliot]; wonderful h»‘ is, 
but not Delightful, which one llnists foi as one gets old and dry 

In his sohtudo he w’anted <‘om])anioiiship , it was cither that 
of the ‘ rough sailors and fishermen,' whom, in Mrs. Kemble’s 
w^ords, he preferred to ‘ lettered folk.' while he ‘ led a curious 
life of almost entire estrangement Irom society,’ oi it was that 
of persons w'ho existed m bf>oks : 

What astonishes me is, Shakespear,* , whi'n J look into him it is not 
a Book, hut People talking ail around me. Insti'afl of w’carvjng of 
him, I only wonder and admirt' afresh Miitim seems a Dead¬ 
weight. compared. 

FitzGerald, then, knew as w’cll as a lice where to go lor profit - 
able pleasure , he avoided the next, the wrong, flower, however 
high in favour and splendid in coloui it might ho , noting sharply 
and truly enough just w’liat perfume it did not possess. Hence 
his distaste for Tennj'son’s Jn Memoriam. and for IiLs Arthurian 
idylls where, as he Justly says, ‘ the opus and the materia seem 
to me disproportioned.’ These compositions had not, he felt, 
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the freshiiesb ot 1842. ‘ 1 thiuk ^ome of Teiiny.son will .survive, 

and drag the deader part along with it, I .suppose.' FitzGeruld’ri 
letters are sown with sentence.^ like that; he ignored m.uiy 
good things, but he liked nothing that was not good U n<i 
mvait pas s'cnnuyer. This kind of eonnoisseurship makes him 
a true critic, of the tribe of Lamb, and it also explains his 
dealings with the writers whose works he remoulded. 

Ho published nothing till he was forty. His Eupliranor 
(1851) IS a Platonic convei'sation ; the scene Cambridge, the 
setting the river and the wayside inn, tlu* persons philosophic 
iindergradiiales, the talk something of a medley; and the 
ami is to delineate the well-poised, well-nat iired young man, 
with hi.s body and mind in harmony. To complete Ins Greek 
perfections a lay of Cliristian chivalry is thrown in , and here 
FitzGerald owns the inspiration of that strange, e.valted, and 
attractive medley b\ Kenelm Digby, Thu Broad Bfone of 
Honourf of which the lii.st edition or mslalnient had apjieared 
in 1823. Euphrnnor is Avrittcn witli all Fit z( Jet aid’s nicety, 
even with excess of nicety.; the picture of the green sun’ouiid- 
ings, and of the coneludiiig boat-race, being the most reniembcr- 
able parts of it. The prose and vers<‘ of Dr\den were among 
his admiratiom, and ]»erhai)S Euphravor owes something to the 
Essay of Hramaiic Pursy m its ha])iiy constiutlion and its 
ease of language. Jt is FitzGerald's only piece of inventivi* 
prose. Polonius, the hatch of aphorisms gatheied from many 
author^, including himself, ajipeured with its pleasing preface 
111 1852. 

Other critics are content to tell their autlior, living or tlcad, 
how he ought, or ought not, to have written. The murk of 
FitzGerald is that he not only doe.3 tins, hut acts upon his 
opinions. His business is to rewTite m English the w'ork of 
}>oets 111 other tongues, in su<‘h a way as shall satisfy his artistic 
sense. Sometimes the process is simjily one of omission, or 
Iransposilion, as in Ins Eradinys tn Crabhu (1879), wherein 
the 'Talcs of the Had arc thus edited, much to the adv.mtagc of 
Crahbe, or to that c*t his popularity. Bui FitzGeiuld’s liust 
experiments in this procedure were made m drama 

Tim BIX Era was of Calderon (1853) are minoi exanijiles of tho 
Spanish master, and were followt‘d in 1865 by versions of EL 
Mdyico prodiyioso and La Vida as Biano, whu ii are greater 
adventures. His procedure FitzGerald dc’^crihes m terms that 
apply equally to his dealings with Greek and Persian poetry : 

1 have, ivlule faitlifiillv trying to retain what was tine and efficient, 
sunk, reduced, altered, and replaced, much that seemed not. 
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Spanish scholars who have compared the origmals say that he 
did not know the language too well, that he was out of sympathy 
with many things in Calderon, but that his selection and 
redaction show’ mucli skill. These experiments at least throw 
light on the forging of FitzGerald’s own style. Some of the 
inserted lyrics are full of grace; the blank verse is highly 
wrroiight and charged with .some Elizabethan and also some 
‘spasmodic’ features. hItzOerald is even more daring w'hen 
he turns to Greek tragedy. He w’ent lenglLs with the Affu- 
fnem/foa, but still furllier witli Sophocles. In a letter he 
calls that poet ‘ soothing, complete, and satisfactory ’ ; hut in 
Tbe iJoinifall and Death of (Edipus (ISSO-l), described as 
‘chiefly taken ' from the tw’o great ]'l.ays, he rolls them into 
one, partially rewrites them, leaves out (Veoii and Ismene, and 
for the choruses rejirints the versions of ‘ old Potter ’ : a most 
entertaining compound. And yet,m()'-t senou'-ly, Fitztxcrald 
defends all his actions, and Ins prelaoe is a }K*netratiiig piece of 
ciitieism. His aim is not ‘ tf» improve on Sophocles whether as 
a poet or a dramatist,' but only to represent ‘the old Greek 
in sufficiently readable English verse,' and that simply with a 
view to ‘the English reader of to-day.' 

IX 

FitzGerald came in sight ol his ow’ii stylo, now familiar to all 
men, w'hen he turned to Jami, Attar, and Omar. Much has 
been usefully wiitten about his handling of these originals ; 
yet the true question for tlie reader is, what did the Persians 
do for liiw What he found in them he treated as the 
potter, ill their poems, treats the clay. But the Persians (to 
change the image) charged Fit zt.Jerald with the colour, the 
poignancy, and the intensity whicii gradually get into his 
verse. And h'i w'as tlius impelled, wa* may think, to search 
among the English poets for a technique that .should faithfully 
convey those qualities. He did not. find it at once. The blank 
verse and diction of f^aldmdn and Ahs/H (ISSU) are finished, but 
are without much character ; tJie pretty tale, with its rather 
flat allegory, gave Mile scope, tliough the rhymes of the little 
lyrical anecdotes are deftly tw'irled. ‘ It is still,’ ho WTotc, ‘ in 
a wTong key : verse of ALltonic strain, unhke the simple 
Eastern.’ 

A Bird'8-eye View of Farid-Uddin Attar's Bird-Parliatnrnt, 
finished after, but begun during, the poet’s occupation with 
Omar, is much more remarkable, at any rate in form. The 
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Birds talk in turn, and under the guidance of their president, 
the ‘ Tajidar ’ or lapwing, some of them go, like Piers the 
Ploughman, on a pilgrimage in search of divine truth, to w'hich 
a few at last attam. The translator \vorks ’with his usual 
freedom; intent, he too, on ‘attaining’—form. And he 
discovers a heroic rhymed couplet of unusual sonority and 
magnificence. We can hardly doubt of its origin There arc* 
triplet-rhymes, and there is a cuiming use of polysyllables, in 
themselves hardly poetical, yet raised into pooiry—iiifpgiunchi, 
irrelevant, ohUterafe — 

Water lifted frmn tln' iJeop, 

F-illi b.uk in indiviilu.ll Diops nf U.nn 
Then niells iiilo the Lhii\ei,>.il .M.iin 

But this is sheer Drydeii, Drydcii Iransinling J^ucretiiis f Ahui* 
than that, it has the ver^" accent, rli\tlirn, and sjjeecli of Omai- 
FitzCicrald : and so has the folhtuing 

But the All uhieli the New ViMr shall hreathe 
Up til my BiiUL'hs of Alesscme from tiene.ith 
That m hei yieen Han'm iny Ihide unveil.-. 

My Throat hur-.1s silence, and hn Ad\ent hails. 

Who in her orim.son Vohiiiii' ?i%fi'<1er.s 
The N’ote-i of him wJiose Life js lo^i m hein. 

Tlic style of tlie Hnhaiyiit is not yet elarilied, bill it is there 
One at lea.st. of the origins of Fit/.(Jerald's great liiii* scem.s lo be 
evident. For, as in the case oi ChaiKcr, tlie Iuk', which is tiie 
base of metre, is iJic real discovery. WJieii discovered, it is 
doubled into a. couplet , and eacli verso or v nlnn of t hi* Itnbiuyat 
opens 'W’^itli a couplet, and that coujikd oftiai lias Diydcn's ring : 

With iiif* alone the alnp ot Herl>.i^e stnmn 
That just divjilis the desert Irom tlie sown . . . 

Ah, my Belovi'-d, fill the Uup lli.it clears 
To-day of jiaat lle-iret-. .ind futuie lA.ii-,, 

There is no mistaking that. But it is only the foundation. 
For the lines arc more freely run on and broken than they are 
even in The hind and the Pnnthr. And tiio foundation is 
disguised by the device \vhicli above all otliers has lodged 
FitzGerald’s tpiatrains m the general mind, and wJiich is a 
modification of one found in the Persian originals, namely, 
the usually unrhymed third line : 

JSomewhat as in the Greek Alcaic, where the jxnultimate lino seems 
to lift and suspend the Wave that falls over in the last. 

But the internal modulations are endless, and are best studied 
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in the successive versions of the poem. Hitherto this great 
metre and style have not seemed to be capable, as Spenser’s are 
capable, of producing new effects in new hands. Swinburne, in 
Lam Veneris, used hut modified tlio stnnza. Those who have 
followed it without niodificiitioii are })raiscd in so far as they 
recall FilzCerald. 

He had not )>efore him all the poetry, and he therefore did 
not make use of all tl»e ideas ami opinions. ^\Jlich are credited to 
Omar Kliayyain, the ‘ astronomer poet.’ He had in transcript 
first one, and then a second manuscrij)t, both of them being sent 
to him by Edward Byles Cowell, liis intimate friend and his 
guide m Bci^^ian studies. He was also affected, and his 
conceptions were enlarged, by leading the French veraion of 
Nicolas, which came to hand while he was pre})aring his second 
edition. Oriental scholars have enabled us to know exactly 
how FitzOcrald moulded liis material, and \ic learn ujion 
authority ^ that 

Of Fit/XTerald's qiiatraiiis, forty-nine are faithful and beautiful 
parajihrases of single ipiat itmis to be found in the Ouseley or ('aleutta. 
manuscripts, or both. Fort\-four are traceable to more than one 
quatrain, and may tlK-refore !»(' termed ' composite ' quatrains Two 
are inspired hyquaiiains found by FitzGerald only in Nu olas’ text 
Two are quatrains retltrtirig the vliole .spirit of the original poem. 
Two arc traceable to the Miintik ul-ktir of Ftiid ud din Attar, 

Two more, we hi'ar, are in^jiired by Hafiz, and only three (all 
finally dropped) ‘ are not attrilnilablo to any hues in the 
original texts.’ 

The first edition, unheeded save l>y the ‘ pre-Raphaelites,’ 
appeared in 1859. The second (1808) shows much rewriting 
and rearrangement, and is longer; the third (1872) shows 
further, but not so mucli, recasting, and some retrenchment. 
To compare these versions - is a Icsstui in poetic tact. Tin* 
changes are made in order to avoid eonimonplace, or over¬ 
homeliness, or overstrain, or iindu(‘ assonance or consonance, or 
congestion of consonants, or tangl(‘d constructions, or ohscnrity , 
and in order to ensure greater stn iigth, a fuller music, a better 
balance, and in general that last touch of perfection which 
makes all the difference to the woild’s memory. FitzGerald 
nearly alwaj-s, in the course of overhauling, lets well alone, or 
makes it better ; he very seldom weakens it. Heveral very 
beautiful verses he at last, omitted as somehow below the mark ; 
J mil oidy quote one, which drsappi-ared after 1808, conceining 
the ‘ garden-side,’ 
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Whither resorting from the vernal Heat 
Shall Old Acquaintance Old Acquaintance greet. 

Under the Branch that leans above the Wall 
Tf) shed his Blossom over head and feet. 

An in FitzGerald’s other writings and in his letters, the use of 
capitals, italics, and special punctuation is not merely a pleasant 
old-fashioned way of printing, but a guide to his own utt»*r- 
ance, intended to help the ear through the eye, and to enhance, 
by special I'liipliasis, that glory of appropriate and musical 
words which he wushed above all tilings to produce. 

On the poem as a wdiolc, in its iridescence and approved 
perfection, only three observations, by way of reminder, seem 
to be needful here. In tlie fiist place, the quatrains in the 
original Persian are not iinly separate independent units, but 
are arranged on a purely mechanical juinciple, and therefore 
form no scries. It is Fitz( Jerald who adjusts them into a 
sequence iii which the diverse yet intei'woven themes and 
moods, epie.urean, seeptical, melfincholy, or witty, appear and 
vanish and recur, along with the images of the potter, the eu)), 
or the chessboard. The turler and arrangement of the stanzas 
he shifted twiee, and it ivas thij’teen years before he was finally 
satisfied with it. Secondly, this artistic unity not only jiennits, 
but actuallj" involves, an absence of consistency, or philosophic 
rigour, in tlie ideas ; which are linked together not by doctrinal 
but by emotional transitions, and by what may be called 
coloui-efi'ects Heiiee all attempts to methodise are vain and 
destructive. Tliirdly, one (Oriental feature is omitted on 
purpose. In the I'oursc of tlie jiocm there are glimpses of 
seveial diverse creeds i But Fitz(Tieiaid finds in Omar no 
ingredient of mystical allegory, ainl he does not import any 
sueli ingredient. Bo his opinion nglit or wrong—ami it. has 
been eonte.sted—^liero, as always, he acts upon it. 



CHAPTER XIX 

OTHER POETS {coutinued) 


SOMK of the poets who remain to be noticed, such as the Iri^h 
^mters, or th<' bright swarm of satirists and humourists, fall 
into natural groups ; the rest must Ik* ananged more loosel}'. 
Many of tliesc arc being too swiftI 3 " forgotten 111 the crowd. 
Some, like William C'ory or Margar(‘t Veley, have left only a 
little work, but that little is precious , a fan-pamting, a single 
spray ol apj>le-H<»wer. Others, like Rod(*n Noel <jr llie Earl of 
Lytton, liavc \M’ittcn much, and somewhat wastetully, and 
much sifting of their volumes has to be done. Others are 
popular WTiters wlio sometimes rise into jioctry : of such is Sir 
Edwin Arnold. And there is Palgrave, who has wondertul 
poetic tact, but less inventive J>o^\cr. Rut to begin Avitli the 
author of the greatest single jioem wliiidi lias not been Aet 
described : this is James Thomson, and the poem is Tho ('tty of 
Dreadful Night. 

Real pessimism, whether inborn or theoretical, has flourished 
httle in our islands. There is nothing to correspond to the stir 
which Schojienhauer made in his own country. W<‘ have no 
Leopardi, an artist of the first order who chanted his despair 
in verse and also reasoned it out. in prose. Nor any De Vigny, 
who gave equally noble, if less jierfect, expression to a kindred 
feeling. Swinburne's early nihihsin was honest while it lasted, 
and Ihcct and Felise endure ; but the mood passed ; and it was 
always founded more on books than on life—on the study of 
contemporary Frenchmen and of the Preacher, Eeclesiastes. 
Such poetry was a brilliant flower, stuck without any roots 
into English earth. Not so with James Thomson ^ (1834-82), m 
whom the pessimistic temper is innate or second nature, and 
not merely a matter of doctrine. It does not, indeed, mono¬ 
polise him, for some of his most beautiful work represents a 
i-evulsion from pessimism ; but The City of Dreadful Night, 
together with some companion pieces, expresses the final 
120 
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feeling and conviction of this true but baffled worshipper of 
beauty and happiness. 

Thomson, though of somewhat humble birth and schooling, 
began hopefully, showed abibty, and suffered no more early 
hardship than many another young Scotsman. When he was 
only nineteen the young girl whom he cared for died, and her 
image haunts many of his poems, especially Vane's Story ; the 
memory of lier idealised figure became a profound but not a 
killing grief. He was at this tiiiu^ at a military college, and was 
afterw'ards an army schoolma.^ter for eight years, but was 
dismissed in 1S62 for a minor breach of discipline. He had 
already begun to jirint verse m the magazines, notably in The 
National Befaninr, which was edited liy his fiu'iid, the generous 
Charles Bradlaugh, the aggre^^sive radical, atluast, and outlaw. 
Thomson was an outlaw too ; he sliared Bradlaugh's negative 
opinions, and all he vTites is informed by the sen.se of Ins being 
contra munduni. Fie now had to live liy bis verse and prose, 
contributed to this and to dimmer periodicals. He was also 
liable to bursts of intemperance. But his letters and journals 
reveal a melancholy, not 'a liopeJess, spirit , they are full of 


kindline.ss, and an^ free from thi‘ hvsteneal element; and there 
1 .S plenty of dignity, liard .sense, and courage to be found m 
them. At times his work appeared in journals of better rank. 


Fronde put Sunday f'p the Bhrr into Frasrr'u Thonrson was 


]jraised by Ivingsley, was encouraged ly William Michael 
Rossetti, was admirctl warmly, botli as a man and a writer, by 
(4eorge Mercditli,^ and was often resjiectfully treated by the 
ordinary critics. Still life w'as difficult, and liis melancholy at 
last hardened into a dogma. 


He visited America as the .secretary of a mining comiiany, 
and WTute in his letters home some admirable descrijitions of 
scenery. He aho w’ent to Spain during the Carlist rclK'llion 
as a press correspondent. Returning, he published tla* City 
in The National Reformer during 1S74. It did not apjiear as a 
book until 1 8.S0, but it then w'on fairly wide recognit ion. In t he 
same year Thom.son published Vane'n Story and other Poems, 
most of w'hieh had been w’litten long before, and winch included 
the beautiful talc of Weddnh and Om-el-Bonaiv, his most perfect 
though not his greatest work. A volume of prose Essays and 
Phantasies follow'cd in 1881, but made less mark. For some 


years Thomson produced little verse, but latterly hi.s inspiration 
was renew’ed in A Voice from the Nile and other pieces. These, 
as wrell as various prose papers, were posthumously collected. 
His malady grew on him, and latterly he drank to a fatal 
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degree, dying painfully at the age of forty-seven, I have 
given more biography than usual, because Thomson*s character, 
despite bis disabilities, was more normal, and his spirit more 
capable of joyousness, than his chief work might suggest. 

His poems should, iind can, he studied year by year in the 
order of their c(>nijK>sifion. Of those that he wTote before the 
age of thirty few are without imj)erf{.‘etion and few without 
interest. The angel of light and the darker spirit seem at this 
period to have contended pretty equally for tlie victory o’f’^er 
his mind , the liattle to the last was nndecided, but maj" be 
described as drawn in favour of Azrael, In Thomson's early 
verses tlie shades of the poets thenisidves can be seen joining 
in the dispute. Shelley, Thomson’s th'-t idol, on wliom he 
wrote fervently both in vene and prose; Keats, in whoso 
thirst for enjoyment he shared ; the m-'iippressihle nrow'ning ; 
and, later, Blake, wdiose belated honours, coiikTred in the 
Sixties, he liaiiod with enthusiasm—each of these spirits gave 
some inspiration to Tliomson, and can lie seen to have affected 
his mind and Ins languagi*. He wrote* a good deal of buoyant 
or genial verse, like A Ftsfiral of Life or The Lord of the Castle 
of Indolence, which can lie set off ag.aiii'st Mater Tenehrarum, 
and To Our Ladies of Dtntfi, and to the long poem The Doom of 
a City (1857), where many images of The City of Dreadful 
Night can be found, already half-shaped into form. These 
w'orks are avow'edly suggested by l>e t^uincty's Our Lcuiies of 
Sorrow, and He Qumcey’s prose is imitated, gallantly but 
hardly with success, in the prei ;e descant (1802) entitled A T^ady 
of Sorrow. But Tliomson was no man's cop 3 ^st ; he had seen 
for himself the face of ‘ the ninther of lunacies, and the sngges- 
tress of suicides ’ ; and in these jioenis he had begun to beat out. 
his iiiimistakeable anvil-musie. liie solidity and sonority of 
the single hues, the distinctivi^ use of double rliynies at the 
effective point m an intricate stanza, and tJie skill in piling, 
upon what seemed a desperate and extreme climax, yet another 
and another ; all these features, afttawards united in The 
City of Dreadful Night and even more forcibly in Insomnia, can 
be traced in Thomson’s earlier coinpusiliuns. 

IJ 

The same alternatioim of nu»od can be found in the maturer 
works of the next stage, wiiicli covers about ten years. The 
somew'hat obscure yet beautiful fantasy, or vision, called Vane*s 
Story (1861) contains much half-veiled autobiography. In 
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Sunday Up the River and Sunday at Hampstead, the intoxication 
of youth, love, and sunshine is expressed in a series of lyric 
measures, some of which are charming, if otliers arc hurt by 
reminiscences of Heine ; a writer who.st* spirit and fonn much 
influenced Thomson, and moved him to make a number of 
respectable translations of the uiitranslateable. The Cot kiioy 
element in these ‘ Sunday ' verses is essential, and is excellently 
inwoven. But The Naked Goddess (18G0-7) is a greater achieve¬ 
ment. Jt is full of real s])lendour, and as clean as tire, and 
the satire is well restrained. Oe<»rge Meredith’s remark that 
Thomson had, ‘ almost past examjilc in my ex])ericiiee, the 
thrill of the worship of valiancy as well as of sensuous beauty ’ 
is well justified by this poem, as well as by Wedddh and Oni-vf- 
liunain (18GS-0), the work that most perfectly firesents tla* 
freer and more normal side of Thoiii'-on's genius. 

He found the story of Weddah in Beyle's J)e VAmniir, wIkto 
it is told ill Beyle’s economical grim style ; and he expanded 
it somewhat as Keats, in his Isabella, expands Boccaccio. But 
Beylo’s story is a better and strongi'r one tlian Boccaccio's ; 
the subject has enougli hi it to serve for a tragical-romantic 
play The Juliet of tlic tale, Om-cl-Boiiaiii, in order to save 
her country, luis wedded Walid witliout love. Her Romeo, 
Weddah, once plighted to lier, but in vain, visits her in disguise, 
and live.s in her roiuns liiddcn in a cedar coth^r. Wahd hears 
of this througli an informer, but lie refuses to make sure. The 
collei IS sealed and drojiped in a jiit with water-springs • what 
matter for that, if it is innocent '( Om-cl-Ronain pine.s and 
dies, visiting tlie spot, hke Isaliella. All have acted simply as 
they must. Thomson shows full dramatic sympathy with all 
the parties to the drama, husband, wife, ami lover : 

Jlc L'nds ; We know not whitli to most .idmiio ; 

The locL'r who went silent to hi.s dooni, 

Tht* sijou.so obi'dK-nt to htT lord’s ]ust ire, 

The nnatress faitliful to her lover's tomb ; 

The husband calm in jealousy’s lieiee tin*, 

Who strode unaweiviny .irough the doubtful gloom 
Tt) vengeance, instant, secret and complete, 

And did not strike one blow more than was meet 

Weddah and Om-el-Bonain is poetry; it is told swiftly, but 
it also has the writer's characteristic ring, the ring which is 
heard in his best verse, as of steady exalted prose. 

The City of Dreadful Night was written at various times 
during the years 187t)-4. but its unity of effect is not thereby 
impaired. The poet’s problem wa,s rather how to keep the 
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unity from becoming monotony, and the reader’s mind from 
being tired by the procession of bad dreams, through some 
eleven hundred lines. Thomson may not quite have soh’ed 
this difficulty: but then monotonj’, and the inducement of a 
certain fatigue, are part of his intention. And he varies his 
dark pageant successfully by ninny devices, partly metrical. 
The sections tolling of the march fiiroiigh the city and of its 
scenery are written in the weightier measure, a stanza of st‘ven 
lines ; and tins alone contains tlie double rhymes, which are 
meant to fall on the lieart like drops of lead. Alternate with 
these are the st'ctioiis where the wanderer pauses and listens to 
the talk of the dwellers ; and here tlie ruling stanza is a short 
stanza of six, with briefer ones still interspersed. The move¬ 
ment throughout is sIoav and the deduce of steady iteration is 
used almost to excess Further, there is a rrtsrvndo of imagery 
and symbo], wondiTfnlly managed. Peiiiu]»s the nmldle jiart, 
wuth the |>r(‘a(iier's sermon, is loo declamatory, and drags ; 
but the Kiver of SuKides with its Spen-erian gloom, and the 
angel, and the sphinx, and the transcrijit of Durcr's Alelancoha, 
form a series in winch tlu* sullen glow becomes ever dee])er, as 
source after source tif possible consolation is destroyed, (h^orge 
Eliot’s phrase about the ‘ distinct vision and grand utterance ’ 
of this poem is the hapjiiest yet coinetl. i’he actual maj> of the 
city, with its lagoon, bridges, and surroumling w’aste. is given 
in tw'o stanzas witli w'oiiderful distinctness. The .st\le is pure 
and lucid, attaining most giantlinir at the beginning and tlie 
close, and owing its quality not only to skill but to conviction. 
Without at least one poem, exjiressing the extreme spirit of 
negation with grandeur and sincerity, no literature can be 
called complete. Thomson's motto is taken from Leopardi, 
W'ho had died in 1837 ; and though the tw'o waiters cannot be 
compared as artists, there is a Latin, a. Lueretian clearness and 
strength in the best passages of both. 

During Thomson’s brief poetk- r< nonvmn m 1881-2, he returns 
more than once to the mood of The City of Dreadful Night , and 
liis most finished short jiiece in tliat strain is lusoimiuh, where 
the risk of monotony is still better avoided, and winch is a 
terrible and exact record of experience. Here he personifies 
the successive Hours of the tyrannous night, and uses the 
weightiest of all his measures : 

I jiaced the silent and dc.sci led streets 

In cold dark shade and clullier moonlight grey; 

Pondering a dolorous senes of defeats 

And blaok disasters from life’s opening day. 
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Invested with the shadow of a doom 
That filled the Spring and Summer with a gloom 
Most wintry bleak and drear; 

' Gloom from witliin as from a sulphurous censer 
Making the gloom without for ever donsci. 

To blight the buds and floweis and fruitage of my year. 

On the other .side, Richard Furc^t's MUhnmmcr Night is a 
return to the more ideal and joyous? .strain of earlier days. 
A Voice from the Nile is in blank verse of a not wholly original 
tune, but still is magnificent pictorially 

Thomson's prose jiapcns arc ol interest, and might be clas¬ 
sified under the heads of the imaginative*, the entieal, and 
the blasjihemoii.s. I'hc blasjihemies, wJiih* remarkably whole¬ 
hearted, are somewhat elenienlary, and of the Hyde Park 
order, and they suffer in effectiveness iroin th** writer',s want of 
a regular education. Tlie enlleetioii, ])ostlminously repidilished, 
called tSatires and Profanilu.'^, illustrates this drawback ; in¬ 
deed. Thomson's humour of all kinds (I'xeejit when he praises 
tobacco in the jiages of (Utpi's T(»haceo-I*lanl) is apt to be 
strained, and is not iin])roved liy his attenijit to conjure w'lth the 
voice of Heine Many of his eritieisnis, like* liis articles on 
Babelais and Ben Jonson, show his w'ldth of sympathy, but are 
addressed to an nnlf'ttered puldie to wliom he has to introduce 
these aiitliors. His praises of Blake, Browning, Whitman, and 
Meredith, arc those of a poet and enthusiast, and, if not 
sharply critical, they w’cre in most cases prescient', being pro¬ 
claimed well 111 advance of the jnihbe taste or approval. 
Thomson's eliief adventure in ‘prose poetry,' .4 Lady of Sorrow, 
has been alluded to already- and is m tenijier ilosc allied to his 
groat poem. 


Ill 

Unlike Thom.son, the Hon. Koden Berkeley Wriotliesley 
NooH (1S34-94) belonged to the lorlunalo ela^.scs, was able to 
travel and rc‘ad at leisure, and wantt'd for no opjiortumty of 
nurturing Ins poetic gift. Like I'lKUiison, he has tlie essential 
store of sincerity, and a capacity for the poetical expression of 
real pain. But. in fact he contends for the prize of fame 
against greater odds than had licset the struggling journalist. 
Roden Noel's facilitj', diffuseness, and heedlessness of finish are 
extreme. It is hit or miss with him, from poem to poem, from 
verse to verse, almost from hne to line. He is versatile in 
experiment; he is not particularly imitative , and he is for 
ever disappointing us, agreeably and otherwise. His successes 
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are in curiously difTei’ent kinds. A of the Desert is a 

symbolic piece noticeable power, though spun out and 
unequal. The Wntenufmph and the Boy is full of sensuous 
beauty of a rare order, and for an English poem of the period 
is unusually frank. Both these pieces occur in the volume 
called The Red Flay (1S72). In an Cfsay On the Poetic Inter¬ 
pretation of Nature, Roden Noel gives some clues to his own 
theories and ruling moods. He inchnes, if not to Pantheism, 
still to perceiving an animate spirit in natural or at least in 
beautiful tlungs ; a ])resonce of which literary personification, 
and the ‘ pathetic fallacy ’ also, are approximate recogmtions, 
and thus not lightly to lie dismissed. Roden Noel is thus, on 
one siile of his mind, a Wordsworth; and he goes beyond 
Wordsi\orth, and comes nearer to Keats, in his clean ami 
passionate aceeiitanec ol pliysieal grace and beauty. The 
song of tlic young dancing negroes in liis Livingstone ui Africa 
(1874) lb a happy expression of this feeling : 

. . M.in\ a boy, 

A iLinouig joy. 

Many a iiicllnw maid, 

With liicflies Ill the shade', 

Miiiglo and 
Apjii'.ir and hidi-, 
lb •re in a la]r\ glade : 

I'lbb and How, 

'I’o a muM( low. 

Viol, and Ihitc and lyo , 

As melody mounl'i liigln i : 

With a meit\ will. 

They touch .wid tin ill, 

Beautitul liiuhn ol iin- ' 

lied beirieri, t,hcllh, 

Over bnsom-dell-., 

And giidles of light 
May never liido 
i’lie joutliful piide 
(»f beauty, ere it pass . 

Yet. a.h ' sweet boy and .. 
llefram, lolire 1 
Jjove i-. A tire ! 

Might will jiass ! 

Roden Noel s most passionate strain h, heard in his elegies 
upon hiH boy Eric, who died at the age of five and whom he 
eommemorates in A Little Childs Monuwent (1881). There 
are some forty separate poems, some simple and harrowing, 
some more highly wrought and specidative ; but all are the 
utterance of immediate grief. There is none of the common 
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lashing uj) of a sorrow wlikh feels disloyal to itself because it 
cannot recover its first acuteness ; but there is an anticipation 
and defianee of such a mood in the future ; and this is very 
nobl}’’ worded in tlie piece entitled 27ic Sea shall Give up her 
Dead : 

Time Hpako tn me • ' Ik-licjld ’ 

L sliiy your (UMifst. nn«'' 

And with liiin, clr.ul 1»( ikmiIi tJio L’liurclivard mould, 

Ynui living hrart. I bui\ from the sun ' ’ 
iMoir s( oiniully In* s.ud : 

‘ When you ha\e auiimshi'd lont', 

I will I'lase ri'nii'iiibranee ot your di .li! ; 

^ oil sliiill atise, sinifiiu!; an idle souii. 

’ As \ou ■ncTi' p,liirl an.iin ; 
t’or you uerc ^^lad of yoie ' 

Xi*\v' (■iri'um''l.iini’<‘, new i iie, Nha.!! e.iu.a' to w.ine 
Ills voi y imaire, till youi eyes no mow' 
llchold him in the dei p 
Jl.iik mere ol inemoi\ ; 

Althon^^h \ou peer 1 herein, ,ind wail and weep, 

You shall Iml find .1. \.ieuit, Miiilin" sky; 

I’lil with t.iiiil li'tli -■> Mondei \oii ('s]iv 
Wan, withered Lo\e, who t.ilters theie to die ! 

This is an inMance of Roden Nr>e]’s more sneeesslul and eon- 
eenirated st\le. Jt seldom liolds nut fur long, hut it is always 
reappearing , atid the volume, no doubt, owes part of its 
])aliios to an imperteetion, or marked mequalily of form, wlncJi 
contrasts with the tilinost nurelicvi'd intensity of the emotion , 
so that wiiili* eritii isin is almost silenced, '^rniic^ the enemv is 
not. But the jioet cart\^ little for that, being honestly eon- 
eenied, as tju* jias; .ige sliows, Mitli ([iK'stioniug Time on a matter 
of more ]iiJj)ort<inc(‘ than llie fame of Ills own verses. We may 
single out the jioiuns calk'd Du/h Spring and Dind, which occur 
in the sanu' volume, as among tht‘ more lasting flowers of this 
funeral wreath. LtUle Vhihl's Monumrnl is by no means one 
of those laments W’hu-li the reader can only gravely salute, but 
must res]'ecttully torliear to sirulinise. The right ivords often 
come, without study or sliiving, at the call of the wiiter’s griet. 
Eew of the Icssci- of the time have more of the floating 

essence of poetry than Roden Noel. In his volume called 
Essays on Podnj and Pods (ISGG) he shows his admiration for 
Teimyson, Browning, and Whitman. 

Robert Biu-lianaii ^ (1841-1901) is now best remembered for 
the verbal tlirashing'^ already alluded to, wdiich Rossetti and 
Swinburne bestoAVed on liim in rejoinder to his article, which 
afterwrards sAvelled into a pamphlet (1872), on The Fleshly 
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School of Poetry. Over this we need not tarry ; ‘ Thomas 
Maitland/ as Buchanan originally signed himself, not only put 
himself out of court by vulgarity, but failed to hit the real 
defects of either of the poets he attacked. His remark, in 
reference to a famous sentence of Rossetti's, that ‘ Mr. Rossetti’s 
“ soul concurs a vast deal too easily ’ gives his critical measure. 
It does not, ho>N'ever, give the measure of Buchanan’s poetic 
talent, which is sometimes genuine, though it is somewhat 
disastrously dispersed and cheapened. Among his many 
volumes may be mentioned London Poems (1866), White Rose 
and Red (IS7H), and Balder the Beautiful (1877) ; and he 
published a number of plaj’s and novels, which were popular. 
Buchanan was liimself a romantic, and liis Ballad of Judas 
Iscariot, in spite f»f a certain falsi tto and strain, has both in¬ 
vention and nni^ic. 'J’Ik* soul of Judas d<*sj»erately carries the 
bodv of ffudas everv'whcre for burial, and is evervwliere refused, 
until at last the soul is received and forgiven by the Bridegroom, 
and the body is borne away in air. Such a conception, no doubt, 
is enough to jicrturb the death-mask of Dante ; but there is 
something of a Coleridgiaii unearthliness in the treatment'. 
Many other kinds Buchanan attempted—the mystical-abstract, 
and the Scottish idyll, but he tried his hardest in pathetic- 
homely narrative or lyric, where liia aim is 

ti) make 

The l)usy life nf Loncldii musical, 

Ami phrase in modern song the trouhlod lives 

Uf dwellers in the songle.'^s lanes and streids 

Of these ‘ city poems ' one of (he more ambitious is Meg 
Blane ; 2'he Starling and Bookworm are le-ss high-pitched 
and monotonous exanijilcs. Tiie ambition was a sound one 
enough ; and if Buchanan mostly failed, owing to ovor- 
eflPusiveness and msufticient workmanship, it may be remarked 
that no other poet has succeeded in tins field. He was certainly 
in earnest, lliough he only came in sight of success. 

The praise of sweetness cannot be denied to the numbers 
of the popular poetess, Jean Ingelow (1820-97), who first made 
her mark by her Poenhs of 1863, followed in 1867 by The Story 
of Doom, and in 1883, after an interval of novel-making, by a 
third volume. Miss Ingelo^\'’H needless trick of antique spelling 
spoils her best piece. The High Tide on the Coast of Lincolnshire^ 
Jo72, to the eye, but not to the ear ; her liquid and vowelled 
melody is there at its best. It may, indeed, somewhat cloy the 
ear also with its unvarying smoothness ; but Persephone, with 
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its cunning refrain-eclio of the name, and yome uf ^lie l^’rics 
in the otherwise slightly mawJcish Supper at the MtU, show 
Miss Ingelow to be a singer. There is the same quality and— 
despite Calverley’s deadly skit on its wanton affectations— 
there is a note of passion and reality too, m Divided. In the 
volume named after its opening }>icec. The Story of Doom (a 
blank-verse dilation of the history of the sons of Noah), there 
is nothing so good as The High Tide. Tliere is also some smootli 
music in the Legends and Lyrie.'i (ISriS, etc ) of Adelaide Anne 
Ih’oeter, who was the daughter of ‘ !5urrv (Annwall,’ and was 
admired and t ommended to the public by T)u-kcus. Her most 
familiar poem. A Lost ('hard, does some injustice to Jier gentle 
talent, which is better seen in A Legend of Trovener and A 
irowiaii’-s l.ast IVord, m spite of the comjiarisons winch the lirst 
of them provokes with Morns and the second with Browning. 

TV 

The verse of Robert, fir&t Earl ctf Lyttoii ^ (1S31-1U), \iccr)y 
of India, gives the same kind of trouble to the critic as the 
novels of his father. Both w'cre voluminous writers, w'ho 
w'atered tlieir talent down , and both loft a mass of work which 
has the cunous interest ol an (dd fasliion-jilate, so clearly does 
it show' the stages (*f disciplesJiip or imitation. Time, w'e may 
fear, is too busy, and the jmblie too careless, to sift tiie rcsuiiu* 
with any care. Yet tlic wTitcr of Kiy^g Poppy, and <\hira, 
and Th( Dead Pope is sure of jiraiso from tho.se who can diM-over 
him. Oftdi ]i<‘ gives us but a. glinqise ol the skirt of J’oetry 
dying round the corner , but again aiul again siie meets ns 
full. Lytlon eannot be aeqmtted of frankly using the work of 
his eon temporaries , but wliat are e.illed liis plagiarisms are 
often so olivioutt as to be nion* like inwaivi'ii quotations 'iiio 
rampant parody ))y Swinbunu', in his Jlipialogtfiy of the ‘tifth- 
rate poet' makes more than tJie utmost of this w'eakness. But 
Lytton borrow's .i poetie idea more often tliaii an aetoal phrase. 
Browning’s dead iiramniarian he turned into a dead l»ot.imat, 
w'lio had fhirsttal for t}u‘ whole trutli about eiuh'gens and 
cryptogams ; and he emulates the rhyming someisanlts of the 
master. And it is not much in Lytton’s favour that tJie moral 
of the poem is all his own , for the business of tfie world, so 
we are told in an enigmatu al peroration, is not to ‘ know' more ’ 
but to ‘ know how-' to imagitK tlie much tJiat it knows ’ Yet the 
enemy, who w'as quick to seize on these things, lias liy no means 
the last word with ^ Owtai Meredith, as Litton signed himself. 
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Lytton wrote classical narratives, legends, fables, dramatic 
monologues, lyrics, philosophical ditties, satiric fantasies, and 
much besides. His style may bo too diffuse for a long poem, 
and too little a.ssurcd for a very short one. But he can tell a 
tale of moderate length witJi point and brilliance, and iie has a 
happy vein of patho.-^ and also of playlulnchs. Only a Shaving, 
which occurs m his Fahlea in Sony and the Ltyend of 

the Falcon and the Dove, one of the pleasant interlndi's in the 
long confused njinancc called (jllniaverif (ltssr>), arc examples 
of ins felii'ity. In Cintra the rhythm is nobh*, the landscape is 
alive : yet it seems to be tnily landscape, until the sudden finale 
unmasks tlie real subject, in a inaniiei* that Browning indeed 
might iiave fathered, but wliidi lie would not have disowned : 

Ths fholnuts hhner. 

The olivf trees 

K('cnil and (]uivei, 

Stnni; t>y 111*’ Jm* /.f. 

Like sleepers awaki'd by a swarm of bL‘c.«. 

J’lainOv'e .and .sullen. 
l\‘n.\lv.i nio.ius ; 

The tivrienls .iro swollen , 

The granite bones 

Of i'ruz.ilta ca.aildo with .split pine cones. 

The hills are then hidden in cioud ; 

All forms, alas, 

Thai remain or flee 

Ah till winds th.af pass 
Mav llieir ehoiec ib'ciee. 

Stand faster fai fh.in h.ne stood liy luo 

The niiin 1 .ser\ i d 

And till* MoriLiu 1 loved. 

Bill, whii.1 if they werved 
As their f.ijlli w.is pro\.-d, 

When a mountain ean be In a mist icmoved ’ 

Lytton's most remarkable volumes are perhajis LncMc {I860) 
and the posthnmou.sly published K\ny Popyy. Lucilc ls a long 
tale in anapaostic verse, suggesti*d by (Jeorge Sand’s Lavtniat 
full of passionate posturing, ycl relieved by some de.scnptions of 
great charm. But it is best in the worldly-satiric passages ; 
a modish but by no means ineffective mixture. The blank 
verse of the cliarining King Poppy, a fantasy vnth a sort of 
moral, is m turn mockingly pedc.strian and really dignified ; it 
is finished with all care, and echoes no otiier writer. But 
Lytton’s mobde talent seems to Jiave swerved and slued away 
whenever he was coming in sight of perfection. 
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For thirty years httle iic»ted by the pubhc, tliougli never 
unhonoured by the judges, the puetrj’ of John Byrne Lei(!L\ster 
Warren (1835-95), who succeeded to the title of Lord do 
Tabley^ in 1887, was more widely sainted during tli(« last 
decade of tlic century ; and its rare qualities are now a( kiu)w- 
ledged, though not so easily defined ()f cheapness or weaknc.^s, 
of flatness or flimsincss Lord de Tabley is hardly ca})ablc , his 
constancy to noble form, and to an austere and often reinolo 
inspiration, are as evident as his inusn al and nitdricaJ gift, 
more studious perhaps than spontaneous, but genuine, and 
varied ; and if his liiu's too seldom enougli ciiant theniselvTs 
straight into the brain, but apjieal ratlier to our sense of 
craftsmanship ; if we arc oftener met in Jus dram.'is or mono- 
dramas by the hard-wrought logic of high-jatched passion than 
by irresistible strokes of nature , still, tins is but to say that he 
calls, as he would Jiave cared, to be judged only beside great 
exam])lcs. It may have been unfortunate tlial Jihs two Gret^k 
plays and many of his dramatic monologues should have been 
written mostiy iii blank verse. For siieli vei'se in J)e Tabkw's 
hands, though never prosaic and always carefully cut and 
modulated, has a certain rigour ; and the last quickening touch 
of rhythm is not always t.hcre , and Iils friend Tennyson vas 
writing blank verse at the same time with a different and a 
more accomplished cunning. Still, De Tabley’s ‘ Hellenu a ’ 
(so to call them), if thr*y do not strike lioine like some of his 
lyrics, have their place apart even in the ricli ami i rovvded 
gallery of our later Renaissance. 

Warren was a. reserved and elusive figure, i sohtaiy, a. scholar, 
a botanist, of note, with much curious exact learning of sundry 
kinds, and with .something of an inbroodin,, sensitive temper; 
a man of deep affections, but living by elioK'C with nature and 
books. It was long before he jmlilished under his c>\ni name 
His first volume appeared in 1859, by ‘ G. F Bros ton ’ , tlien 
came several others by ‘ Wilham Lancaster ’ ; and in tune 
(1866) Philocfetes, by ‘ M. A who was at first supposed to be 
Matthew Arnold. TJiis was followed by the remarkable Orestes, 
once more bj’^ ‘ Lancaster.’ But the name of Leicester ^V'arren 
now began to acquire credit. It was signed to Ei hcarsnls, to 
Searching the Net, and to an elaborate but unsuccessful drama. 
The Soldier of Fortune (1876). Disappointed at Iils reception, 
the author retired into his shell and waited almost till his death 
be-fore reappearing. In 1893 and 1895 he puhhsiied two series 
of Poems Dramatic and Lyrical, coiitaimng verse both new and 
old. These established his name. Orpheus ni Thrace followed 
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posthumously, and in 1903 his poems were ‘ collected,’ though 
not completely. 

Lord de Tabley studied not only Tennyson, who appealed to 
him more than any other poet, but also Browning and Swinburne. 
Y’et his way of studying his contemporaries was different 
from that of Lytton's, and ho remains an independent artist. 
When he writes of 

thf' ^'oblin moth that bears 
Between its wings the ruined e^os o£ death, 

he is using a Tennysonian mode, but his own vision , he is the 
naturahst inspired ; he has looked hard into the flim blank 
eyeholes on the thorax of Achcrontia Airopoi^. Again, in the 
Hymn to Astarte, and in some choruses of Orestes, there aro 
cadences which had first sounded in AtalanUi in Calydon ; but 
then they are made new, like this : 

Locked in blind hpavon aloof. 

The cods are giey and dead. 

Worn IS the old woild’s woof, 

Weary the sun’s bright head. 

The sea is out ol tune. 

And sif'k the silver moon. 

The exploration of strange places of the soul tliroiigh the medium 
of dramatic monologue is carried far by Browning , but Do 
Tabley does not lag liclund him in The Strange Parable, whicli 
is the parable of the unclean sjiirit’. Tlic jiossessed man, now 
at last unpossessed, relates his < oiidition during the desolate 
uncomfortable tinu* tthen thi* (h'Vil liad been cast out of him 
and the ‘ seven connadcs ' iiad not yet come into him. As in 
De Tablet's other studies ot the dreadful or the abnormal, the 
result may strike us as excogitated, rallier tliaii as the fruit 
of the liighest imagination , but ol ius power there is no 
question, nor of Ins control over tlie poetic instrument. 

The author of The Flora of ('heshire, his native county, J)o 
Tabley has been justly jiraised for liis precise and imaginative 
notation ot flowers, lards, and other natural things. Jle pays 
tribute to the ‘ botanieal accuracy ’ of ^Matthew Arnold : ' I 
certainly trust hini. thougli very few ol the rest.' The ‘ rathe 
sorrel reddest of spring’s crew,' the ’ lieatli-spike's bells like 
sand,’ the ‘ deepcmercous heather,’ ‘ the speckled stalling perched 
upon the short-eared sheep,’ tlie ‘frolh-tly’ with * his liquid 
nest,’ and the ladybird (whieli gels a whole poem) give a minute 
rich colouring to De Tabley’s page. Even tlie wireworm and 
the weevil, the dodder and the ‘ mareatail in all nosegays 
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undesired,’ figure also, but never unpoetically. ‘ He i*. Faimus! ’ 
exclaimed Tennyson, ‘ he is a woodland creature.’ 

Philoctetes, for all its noble opening, for all the (hgiiity and 
accomplishment alike of chonis and dialogue, and for all tlie 
originality of its idea, does not so often break out, or break 
down, into living or dramatic speech as its successor Orestes ; 

Nay, in Grod’s name, I will put off this power: 

Get me a little wood-lodge, and moi)e there, 

• Teaze wool and creep, correct one serving-maid, 

And ereei> down to Larisna once a-yrar 
To get me a new girdle, and tast<‘ a cup. 

At my son’s palace-gate. 

So cri(‘s 3')yseriP, this mol Ik r of the young Orestes, whom slie 
has kept m leading-strings, and whose <leath is ])lotted by her 
paramour Simus. This Larissa-an (Irestes, who is nothing 
akin to the son (»f Aganieiniioii is the centre of a well-conceived 
and soniewliat intricate tragic ]»lot At iirsl an unpromising 
boy, cowed by his mother, he grow> into a kingly man, sla\ing 
first his mteiiding assassin and then iiiiiiself. The WTiting is 
more Elizabethan than Oreek in style, wdth touches of the 

ft _ 

‘ spasmodic ’ ; and in the ehonises (as in He Ta.blev's odes 
Circe ami J'he El('}i.^hnnn Chant) it aims sometimes at grandeur, 
sometiincH at splendour or ricliness, and comes very near to 
attoiiiing l)oili. There are also many dramatic monologues, such 
as AriafttK and Niohr, Ahasianfs and Jael , they are equally' 
well ])Jcimied out, but there is something of the iee-lionse m 
them 111 s])ite of their show of flame and passion. 

I)e "^rabley sueeeecis liest in lyric , and Ins shortest jioems, 
often written in very short lines, arc among his most musical. 
He is an accomplished inventor ot tunes, and a highly skilled 
executant. He speaks niori* to the heart, he has a more direct 
and hapjiy right nos, in these jxu'ms of li'ss eonqiass and 
ambition. His title-deeds are found in verses like .-1 Lrtnr- 
Tolcing, Nuptial Eaug, A Song of Dust, Serenade, or Echo, 
Cloud, and Breeze. His music is usually of the solemn, lingering, 
and melaiKiholv sort 

ft 

Kneel not and leave me , mirth is in its gi-avc. 

True fiiend, (3\ieet wouls -ttcre ours, swei*t woids decay. 

B(‘lieve, the perfume once thiB violet gave 

Lives—^lives no more, though mute tears answer nay. 

Break off delay! 

Some of the best of the briefer poems, like A Ihrgc of Day and 
Sorrow Invincible, come in the last volume of all, headed by 
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Orpheus in Thrace, and show that Lord de Tabtey, Kke Tenny¬ 
son, sang to the end, and sang even better near the end. 
Another strain is heard in the difficult stirring measure of 
Napoleon the Cheat ; it is suggested by The Battle of the Baltic, 
and is sustained for over a hundred lines. 


The Verses Written in India by Sir Alfred Comyn Lyall (1835- 
1911) vv€*re privately circulated before their publication in 1889 ; 
his Asiatic Studies (1882) in prose had begun to appear in maga¬ 
zines ten years earlier. An eminent administrator and scholar, 
Lyall had a rare perception of the Indian, and also of the 
Anglo-Indian, jioiiit of view , and the matter of most of his 
poetry is tin* eternal clash of East and West. He makes us 
feel how w(‘ arc rcganled in India, and also w'liy there we remain. 
Ho had been through tiu* IMutmy, under arms, and luad entered 
Delhi soon after its ca]>turc. The visitor, passing through tla* 
Kashmir Date, near the* ‘glacis’ and tJie ‘ Moree battlement,' 
under the heavy sunshiiK* or the bleaching moonlight, into the 
open space when* the city ends and the ‘ civil lines ’ begin, 
finds himself in one t>f the most deejily moving .spots m the 
world It w’as here. tO(», that the })oet found himself again, 
in more peaceful days , 

North, was tin- gault’n whiTt- Jocliolsun slept, 

Soutli, tilt* swi rp ot u ruined wall. 

It is the scene of Badniiuion, wduTO the ‘ Musalman, civil and 
mild,’ spake a great eur.'>e in his heart as he w'atched the 
demoiselles and th<*ir shuttlecocks. Near by, 5"oung Indians 
now play Engli.sh hockey I’lie poem, wdiich is only twelve 
lines, is one of the two entitled Studies in Delhi, 1876. The 
other, The Hindu Ascetic, is in dilfcicmt mood : a. fiw odd 
centuries of foreign conquest are to the dreamer but as a 
passing w'ave in the eternal tlow' of thought and silence A 
similar idea is seen m the Meditations of a Hindu Prince ; wdiich, 
like the truly great metaphysical tyric Siva, owes something in 
its tune and language to the poet of Hertha. But the.^e fciwin- 
burnian echoes are not amiss , and the measures of Dolores is 
by no means frivolously parodied in The Land of Regrets. 
The dramatic monologues, like The Pindaree and A Rajput 
Chief of the Old School, remind us more of Browning’s simpler 
and more forthright w'ork, but are in no sense imitations. In 
the most familiar of Lyall's pieces. Theology in WxUremis, as iji 
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the admirable lines Eetrospection, the speakers are British 
Theology in Extretnis^which really exhibits no-theology in 
extremis —cannot be read without exciting a vehement gust of 
racial pride ; and it is one of those uncommon fundamental 
poems which drive the reader to ask what he himself would 
have done under the circumstances—w’ould ho, to save his Ufe 
from the fanatic, have diso^vned the old faith in whicli he dues 
not believe 1 Let us hope not. The negligent, Thackerayaii 
language and measure complete the effect. Lyall’s form knd 
finish, at their best, are very good, while it i.s easy to see iu 
what studios he has worked. Amongst Ins masters is to be 
included Tenny.son, his study of whom (1902) is in the tone of 
a discnminatiiig friend and admirer. Lyall published other 
books of valiit', biographical aiul historical, some of them w'lthin 
the present century ; but, unluckily, no more verse. 

A lesser poet tluin Lyall or FitzGerald adventured on a greater 
Oriental theme Sir Edw^in Arnold (1832-1904-) w’as inspired by 
the history of Got.ima, the Buddha. A public servant, who 
had seen the Mutiny and was ^et in deep sympathy witli the 
Indian genius, Arnold put much elaborate study and reading 
into his most popular book. The Light of Asm, or, The Great 
Renunciation ( 1 S79), and also into his versions from tlie Sanskrit, 
such as The Indian tSong of Songs (1875), which contains some 
happy and melodious measures. The Light of Asia chroiucles 
the life, labours, and teaching of the Buddha, though it stops 
short of his death, a subject so nobly treated by many an 
Eastern sculptor. There is in the poem some excess of lore 
and hard w'ords. and an admixture of love-poetry of a too 
modem stamp ; and also a good deal of legendary accretion 
w'hieh is not at all on the sublime level of the onginal story. 
But the blank verse, Tennysonian m stamp, is smooth and 
suave enough if undistinguished , the pagoantiy is learned, often 
splendid, never common or mean ; and the luminous heighte 
of the Buddha's wisdom, if not exactly ascended, are at least 
beheld by the jioet ; much of his nu'ssago is told ; hrs musiiigs 
and struggles, his humanity and kindne.ss, are w'orthily pre¬ 
sented ; and the ardours and solitudes of the scenery are 
drawn from Sir Edwin iVrnold's own experience. We still lack 
a great poem, and it is hard to think even of a good short one, 
on the creed of self-hberation ; so that The Light of Asia ought 
not to suffer too much for its popular quality ; for it introduced 
many readers to a great rchgion. Sir Edwin Arnold wrote much 
else—an earfier volume, Griseldn (1856), may be named; and 
also a play, Adzuma, or, The Japanese Wife (1893); which 
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is based upon a tragic story of old Japan, and delicately 
written. 

It is superfluous now for the critic to jest against the former 
popularity and copious verse of Sir Le\iis Morris (1833-1907), 
but he may find himself wondering, as he turns over Songs of 
Two Worlds {1872-5), The Epic of Hades (1876-7), or Owen 
(1879), why they are now' so hard to read. They all have 
considerable gloss and finish, of a sort: they have no particular 
trick or mannerism, their intention is unfailingly virtuous ; the 
subjects are often good ; Sii’ Lewis Morris is patriotic, philan¬ 
thropic, optimistic, or Hellenic, with the best will in the w’orld ; 
and he takes much trouble to be poetical. The Epic of Hades, 
his best known w'ork, is still his best; and its peroration (‘ For 
while a youth is lost in soaring thought ’ . . . ‘ still the world 
is young ’), if it has not much to do with the tales of Phaedra 
or Marsvas, is in an excellent strain and easy to remember. 
It all ap])ealed lo the large public for wiiom lennyson, at 
his liest w’lis, in spite of his acknowh^dged jire-eminence, in 
tnith too abstnibC—though they would never say so—^and who 
preferred an easy sort of pseudo-Tennyson. And they got him. 
Sir Lewis Morns was ‘ a felt need ’ ; and so he served his 
generation, providing for it a banquet of the obvious, neither 
ill-dressed nor lacking in variety, as tlie press commendations 
of the time duly show'; of these an antliology can be seen at 
the end of Ins collected woiks The more* successful verse of 
Alfred Austin (1835-1913), Tennyson’s successor in the Laureate- 
ship, w'as produced after 1880, and tails beyond our limits ; 
but he had w'ritten miieh, ehii'fly in a borrow'ed satiric vein, 
before that date ; and, at the best, his poetical gift is of the 
most temperate kind. Tlierc is more stuff and scholarship in 
the careful, ambitious studio-jioetry of Augusta Webster —A 
Woman (S'o?dj(1867), Portraits {] ^10) —who WTotemaiiy tragedies, 
lyrics, and dramatic monologues and translated the Promethms 
and Medea. Not Ttmnyson but' Urowning is her chief inspirer, 
in w'ork like The Hwenior and tlie Manuscript of St. Alexius ; 
but why should any one write or read even tlu* most spirited 
pastiches of Browning There is sometliing much more 
pleasing and natural in the rendenng of the (liinese story, 
Yu-pe-Ya's Lute (1874), which enters a held little explored by 
English poets, 
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VI 

Few of our older public pcliooly, ’nith all their wins, but have 
managed to shelter some true humanist and man of letters, who 
has left behind him a little good verse, and a name outliving the 
race of pupils that he ins})ired. Such, in a later generatmn, 
were Thomas Edward Brown of Clifton and Augustus Henry 
Beesly of Marlborough; and such was William Ji)hiison, 
latterly William Johnson Cory ^ (1823-92), of Eton, the author 
of lonira. In its final shape, this volume appeared in 1891 ; 
but the flower of it was already in the first issue of 1858, the 
second (1877) being less remarkable, f^ory was a devoted and 
quicktming teacher, both of classics and history , and, though 
larking in some of the stiff professional virtues, was full of a 
dehrate sympathy Avitli youth, which i,-- ajijiareiit both in his 
verse and in his admirable letters A few of his lyrics are close 
and almost ideal translations from the Anthology, sucli as tlie 
well-knovii //emr/ifit.s. others are conceived m its spirit, like 
the Invocaiion to ‘ dear divine Comatas,’ and the Dinjr on love 
unretunied, ‘ tlie stricken Anteros.’ The beautiful Amaiurna is 
more modem in feeling, and is only half pla;yiiil. Cory’s j)erfect 
things are very few , but' in all his work there is th<* breath of 
poetry, and the note of regr(*t and aspiration. He also mused 
in aeromphshed Greek verse. He thought himself a somewhat 
frustrated and meffeetual jierson , but it was just this feeling 
that sang in his lines. He was a musician tito, and one passage 
ill his letters gives the note «>f his ovm poetry : 

Listening to pathetic songs I rebel against tlie death of those who 
sang them in old times ; the makers of those melodies are my un¬ 
known hrethren , all others who s|M‘ak m what wc call words tail 
to let me know' them thoroughly , music is the only communion of 
hearts, and it makes one's heart feel liopelcssly empty. 

Another snatch of Cbry's prose ma^' be given in illustratjoii of 
Ills temper , he is standing amongst the tombs in Westminster 
Abbey, 

implicitly h(‘licving that the irrecoverable souls were as fair as the 
marbles say thi'v 'were, longing to know them, ]»itying them for 
l)eing dead, pitying their kinsfolk w'ho lost them so long ago. . . . 
Then and there do I love my countrymen, and think them all kind, 
all w'orthy of immortality. 

Cory also published a noticeable, but little noticed. Guide 
io Modern English History from IHhl to tSJft (part i., 1880; 
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I)art ii., 1882). It is not written in any of the regular styles ; 
it is something between disquisition and narrative ; the actual 
course of facts it assumes to be known, rather than relates ; 
or else it relates them by tlie metliod of epigram and allusion. 
It is chiefly political, dealing with the chronicle of foreign 
policy, legislation, economic growth, and party change ; but 
there is a continual outlook into wider principles. The close 
oracular style, witli its singular turns, remmds us at momente 
of Lord Acton's. Cory, for instance, analyses tlie history of the 
Wliig temjier in this strain, in referring to George in. : 

Ho thus established for lus son.s a rule quite incompatible with 
Ijoeke’s rational theory of govenmn'iit , and if his sons had been as 
temperate, rolmst, and dignified as himself, there would have been 
nothing for the Foxites to do Imt to turn Piepublicaiis. The royal 
conscience Ix'came the ark which no one vas to inspect. So long 
as there was such a character as CTCorgc iii.'s on one side, and such 
a charaet(T as IMr. I’ux's on tJie (jtlier side, tlie gre.it bulk of virtuous 
famihes m Kntain had naturally disliked goveninicnt by reason. 
The intellectual jiart of the aristocracy escaped from a hojieless 
position only liecause its ant.Tgoiiist, the rctyal conscienec, became 
vile in the eharaett>r of George iv The (U’lgiiial principle of the 
M'hig party was resumed whmi George rv »hed. It seemed to be 
again qmte possible to fake tin- posture of tlie King’s servant with a 
resolve to be, with the King, the servant of reason. 

Coiy^’s accounts of the battle of Navarmo, of the anti-sl.avery 
movement, and of the passing of tlu- Reform Bill, are- written 
with the same edge and vigour Tlierc is some want of puo- 
portion in his work ; but it is rather its irregular cast, for it is 
neither a piece of ‘ research ’ with document and reference, nor 
a popular decoc.tion, noi easy reading—that has left his Guide 
in a kind of backwater. It ought to be saved, if only for its 
original stamp and for temjicr of grave and rational, but glowing, 
patriotism. 

A finish of conception and ibrm which does not always, in 
poetesses or poets either, ac^-onijiany intensity of feeling, is 
conspicuous in tlie handful of verses bequeathed by Margaret 
Veloy fl843-S7). Some (/f them first apjiearcd in the CornhiU, 
such as A Japfincue Fatt (187(>), and the best were published in 
188S as A Marriage of Shndoirs and Other Poeina, with an 
introduction by Leslie Stephen ; whose sentence, that she 
was never satisfied until she had earned all possible clearness of 
definition in her thought,’ liits on one of Miss Veley’s chief 
excoUenccs. Now and then, in h(-r saddest and most courageous 
pieces, she cuts sharper and deeper than Tennyson or Browning. 
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Tliifl is a good deal to say ; but it is borne out by a poem like 
F\r$t or Last ?—A Wife to her Husband. The dying wife not 
piily accepts Init welcomes tlie husband's ‘ hopeless creed ’ 
that tile parting is final: tlie last kiss (or is it after all the first 0 
is the ‘ aloe-flower of perfect love.’ And the behevers have not 
the best of it: 


They ran but give a Hcanty dole 
Out of a life niade safe in lie.iven. 

While [ am sovereiyn f*>r the whole, 

I can give all—and all is given ’ 

The poem, however, ends by asking the eternal question once 
more. This strain, with variations runs through others, such 
as the longer Marriage of Shadows , tlierc is the same effort to 
adjust mortal passion, with a kind of gaudy, to the prospect of 
disappearance and oblmon. IVrhajis Mjs'j Vfdey succeeds best 
when the strain is, at. least siijuTficially, liirhtcned, and attention 
IS called away by her cx'tnmie deftness of playful phrase and 
cadence. ..1 Jajtanrsc Fan, which has got into the anthologies, 
is a perfect examjile of the dramatic inonolugue, tidling with a 
smile the storj’ of a w'hole hitter dead love-nffair, to a little 
dance-measure ■ 


This is tidgic * Are you liiughinn 
So am I ’ 

Lfl uri gu--thc cloiifls havf vanished 
From till- sky. 

Yes, .ind you 'll torirei tins lolly V 
Time it ciMsed, 

For you do not iiiider-land me 
111 the I'-ast. 

■ion ha\e smiled and .-ighed jiohtely 
Quite at ease — 

And my dory might .is will be 
Japaue«,e • 

The same quality, more ditfiised, is found m A Lntanisi, A 
Game of Fiqnd. and Private Tfn atnrals. In all these a man is 
supposed to be sp(>aking, and the poetess gets into his skin 
without the usual ditfieulties. 

Another poet, now httle heedi'd, whose best work is marked 
bj’^ epigrammatic neatness, and whose lyric is often of much 
beauty and finish, is Mortimer Collins (1^^127-70), vrhose most 
popular lines, The Positivists, occur in his Anstophanic satire, 
The British Birds (1872), and arc good work wif li a pea-shooter. 
Collins also produced Idyls and Bhytnes (1855), Bummer Songs 
(1860), and other volumes. Some of his httle love-poems 
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* to F. 0/ have a classical concentration and elegance ; nor is 
Eros absent: 

So stir the fire and pour the wine , 

And let those sea-green eyes divjnc 
Pour tliuir love-maflness into mine ; 

1 don’t care whether 
’Tis snoAV or sun or rain or shine 
If we ’re together. 

Three professor-poets may now be referred to. The Hannibal 
(1873) of John Niehol (1833-04) is a drama carefnUy polished, 
and based on the antlionties. It suffer^ Innn the apparent 
assumption—which Nichol was far too well-instnicted to make— 
—that to be classical is to be cold. Nor was Nichol cold ; in 
fact his critical writing is sometinu's mvci- angry, but is also 
conebe and courageous, as his sJjort volumes on Byron (1880) 
and on ('orlyle (1892) are enough to prove Nichol never gave 
lus full measure in ])rint , for more than a (piarter of a century 
ho was IVofe.-'SOr ol English Literature at Glasgow, kindling 
enihusiasm and never delivering hini'-clf lamely. He was a 
oontemporary and friend oi iSwiiibnnie, wiio addressed to him 
two moving and lieaiitifnl sonnets, -wherein ‘tin* starn spirit 
of Dobell,' another fnend of Nieliol’e, is also lionoured 

Francis Turner Palgrave (1842-97), who has nurtured the 
jHietic taste of tA\o generations by his Gohfoi Trawnry of the 
Best Bongs and Lyrical PuatiK nt fhc En(jJi<'<h Language (first 
published in 18<)J) was himself an accomphshed worker at. 
poetry ; and even it Ins lyrics will scarcely pass his own test, 
his Visions of England (1881) an* spaciously jilaiined, and aie 
a new kind of historical poem I'hcy an* 

single lyrical pictures of such Ii'iiding c»r tj^iical characters and 
scenes in English history, and only siicii, as sei'iu to me amenable 
to strictly poetical treatment. Poetry, and not historj’, has, hence, 
been my first and last aim ; or, jjcrhaiis 1 might define it, liistoiy 
for poetry’s sake. 

The sentence is a good instance of Palgrave's critical style ; 
the poems, of wdiieh the subjects range from the battle of 
Hastings to Zutphen, and from Charles Edward to C^awnpore, are 
never common or unw'orthy; and they are nobly animated; 
and still they are in the nature of studio-work. Palgrave’s 
sense of construction, as w'cll his tact m selection—wdiich has 
long been past praising—^is seen in the Golden Treasury itself, 
w'hicb forms, and is meant to form, a concerted whole. The 
gnuipiiig of the chosen lyrics, and the transitions belweeii the 
groups, are subtly and not mecljanically planned, and the 
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notes are those of a poet. Palgrave s inclusion of a few flatter or 
cheaper pieces only throws into relief his general skill; and in 
a later edition he repaired, if insufiiciently, his curious neglect 
of Blake. The ‘second senes ' of the OoMen Treasury, which 
includes writers of Palgrave’s own tune, is not all such pure gold 
as it would have been had lie lived at the distance of to-day ; 
and his Treasury of Sacred Sony (1889) imposed on him yet other 
difficulties. Chrysomcla, his anthology from Hemck, show's 
his clKiractcnstic taste once more. Palgrave was Professor 
of Poetry at Oxford from 1S87 to I89o , he wrote critical 
essays, amongst which his Landscape in Poetry (1897) well 
shoivs his poetic feeling and ])oetic leaniing Palgrave's brother, 
Wilham Clifford, the Oriental traveller, has been mentioned 
before (Ch. xii.) ; the father. Sir J'Yancis Palgrave (1788-JSbi) 
wns one of the most learned historians and investigators of the 
older school. 

An earh(‘r patriot-poet, also in his time Professor of Poetry 
at Oxford (w'ho gave excellent racy discourst^s on dialect verse 
and on the Dream of (ierontiiis), Sir Francis Hastings Doyle 
(1810-88), had more l^>rieal heal and impetus in him than 
Palgrave. His general manner is suggestive of Scott, Aytoiin, 
and Macaulay , and a little more teeliincal pow'er would have 
ranked a few' of his chants w'ltli the bi'st of theirs Doyle wTote 
on classical subjects in Dytfiia and The Old A(j( of Sojdiorhs, 
and an ode on The Duke's Funeral ; but his real tii*ld is heroic 
fighting, rescue, and adventure. In two of his best pieces, 
l^he died Thread of IJonoiir and A Private of the Duffs, the scene 
is Oriental ; and the latter, in its own style is a. fitting peiulant 
to L\aH\ Thioloyy in F.itntnis, and l.•^ on a. siiniJ.ir tlienie. 
The Jilt urn of the friiaids (ISOti) i,v m the same ^^llaln, anti in an 
original metre. The Fusilios' JJoy is on a simple subject, \ery 
difficult to treat sf> well as Dojle triMt^ it J>ut hir. higher 
strain is perhaps heard clearest in TJn Sarinij of the I'olonis, 
WTitteii in lionour of the officers Cbghill and JMelvill; 

I’oi now, toiL;i*tling that wald iide, forgetful of all piun, 

High among tho'.t? wlm ha\i‘ not who lu-vo not died in \iiin, 

JJy slraimr .''tars watchi-d, they aloop afar, w'lthin sonii' nauu'li .sk gJon, 

Jh'xond the tumult and the noise, heyond the ]>raisi- of im n. 

Another classical scholar, w'ho wrote in quite another strain, 
Frederic William Henry Myers (1848-1001), liegan his career as 
a poet with a C‘ambridge prize poem im St. Paul (1867), which 
caught the general (‘ar, largely owing to the clever and taking 
jingle of its rhymes. Myers develojietl a genuine technical 
skill in metre , but his tunes, whether it be somet hing mannered 
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in their iteration, or something mawki&li m the sentiment 
embodied, do not always please. His Love and Faith containa 
temptations to a deadly parody. But in his Poems (1870) and 
his The Reneival of Youth and Other Poems (1882) are to be found 
things like Shimenthal and Stanzas on Shelley, both wonder¬ 
fully pictorial and resonant. Myers can sometimes round a 
short-lined stanzji with the best. There is something of 
Christojdicr Smart himself in the hues On an Invalid : 

lint wJifii tilt' muuntinn shiikos, 

WlM'n with ii iioiM- the .iiitiuMii Wiikf'h 
A sunn for^ictlinir mm,--- 
Thio’ all h( r jiipi tin* or^'an jicalh. 

With iiJl hri voji-i' at l.ot ri'Tr.ih 
Ktonii of jiMiiHi* iMthin. 

The Renewal of Youth is a meTa]»hysi( al jiocin in ringing couplets 
on the question of the soul's iminort alit \, and is eonnected with 
M 5 ti-s's interest in the labours of the Society for Psychical 
Research ; and so, in another way, is his essay on the ancient 
(Ireek oracles, which came out in the collection, by various 
hands, entitled Helkmca. But of more concern to literature 
are some of his classical essays, notably (.)ne on Virgil, and his 
short book on Won Is worth (1881). Myers's prose is often 
pitched too high, but now and then contains a burst of rich 
poetic imagerj’. 

vn 

To turn to the Irish poets ^ The founding ol The Nation 
newspaper in 1842 at once quickened the poetic instinct which 
writers hke Jeremiah railiinan, rather than writers like 
Thomas Moore, had kept alive Man> verses, of which a few 
still stand the test, apjicared in its pages , but its true service 
to the Irish muse was deferred and ind’rcct. and Ls found in the 
revival of a much later day The {->niiiarv aim of Thomas 
Davis, Charles Cavan Duffy, and their band was political, in 
the larger sense of the t(‘rni and not literary The poets of 
The Nation were ins'jiired less by thiclic legend, vInch it was left 
tor Sir Samuel hergnsnn truly to re, over, than by Iii.sli song 
and tune, and by tlu' heroic cjasodcs ot Ireland during historical 
times. The life f»f D^ms (181 ■1-40) was a sliort one, and his 
connexion wath The Nation fell during the last three years of 
his life : but he, if any one man, vas the soul of Ireland and the 
embodiment of her reiiaissaiu-i'. Poetry for Jhivis was but one 
ot many implements ; his prose is ardent and higlily coloured, 
and surer than his verse. In The Sark of Baltimore or The Irish 
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Hurrah hiH manner is rhetorical and English. But in his best 
piece, the Lament fm' Eoghan Ruadh [Owen Roe] O'Neill, there 
is the fierce note of a tribal passion which the lapse of two 
centuri{‘s has only heightened ; while in The Girl of Dunbwy 
and Maire JJhdn a Stoir (‘fair JVIary, my treasure’) there is 
again the native nng. Davis won a great audience by fitting 
more or less hasty lines to good wsinderiiig Irish airs. Ih' 
jmblislied Ins work in this scattered fasinun ; but his National 
and Jlintorical Ballad-n, Bangj^, and Pocmn have been gathered U|) 
and often re})rinted. ile did not live to di'Velop the lighter and 
more roguish strain wlmJi would Iiare delighted Burns and 
w'hicli is represented in O ! tin Mananjt 

We m the m.nkt 1 iiml i.ur- - 
W(‘ moot in tin nioTniiiL: .in<l irnilit -- 
Uf sits on tlir* halt ot iny ch.i]!. 

Ami inj* jHopIt' . 111 ' Willi with «li‘lif;lit 
Yf'l, 1 lorn; tlinmttli tlic wiiili'i Id .-.kiin, 

TliDimli I'jo^han lonix.'i iiuiri', I si'o, 

Wlirn I will Ik* marriiMl to him. 

Ami hi' will bo iiianii'd to ino. 

Tlitn O * the iimriMue, tii«* itiMii.me, 

With lost* .111(1 nuf bhuuchtidl [ --my Inn] for lut', 

Thi' liuhi s tli.it lido in a ciiTn.iiri' 

Might (my my inarriiigc to iiu‘. 

The Nation sheltered many fervent and f.u'jle writers of verse, 
})ut their work is mostly eplienieral, ow'tng to then Jack of formal 
training a.nd of artistic standard IhilTj's historic ]»ailads, the 
dt'clamatory/'r/.s'/i IiarnM lli/nni ol .loini Keegan, and 

the copious verses ol TJiomas J>’Are\ arc niostlv docu- 

ment.'. ratlicr than poetry '^I’iic work ol Edw'ard Walsh, who 
though a » ontributor to tJie jiapcr lieJongs to an older seliool, 
is safer, because tile bi'st «d it consists of translation or para¬ 
phrase from the Irish Walsii s form, too, is nicer than that 
of the political writers. Mit ('ratnhhni ('no (‘My cluster of 
nuts,’ tha.t is ‘ My dark-hrcAvn maid ), and Fioin ifa Cold 
Sod that 's o'<r Y(at, and TIk' Jhiirnitoj nf thr Hay are liappy 
(.xamjiles ol W.dsh's gilt. His ///s4 Populai Songs were 
collected in 1847 But two Irish poets of this jieriod outshine 
and outlast the otheu's , tlie.se are James Clarence Mangan and 
Sir Samuel F’ergiison 

James Clarence Mangan (1803-49) w'as a w'aif. ‘kept out of 
public life," it has been remarked, ‘ by a jia.s.sjon for ojnum and 
rum ' , a linguist :iiid scholar, wjtJi a vein of tooling whicli now' 
drops into tlie trivial and now rises into grotesq^ue humour. 
He hked the horrors of Teutonic romance, and WTOte some 
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trashy tales in the same taste. He also liked Maturin, and in one 
story actually resuscitates Melmoth the Wanderer. He poured 
out lurid Byronic-Oriental verse, like The Karamanian Exile, 
which has lost its interest. His good things are not many, 
but they are very good, and sometimes they are his omi and 
sometimes they are founded on Irish originals. Dark Bosaleen 
is one of the few consummate lynes written by an Irish hand 
in the Eiighsh language for the Irish national cause. There is 
somctlimg (»f the same metrical deftness m A Viffiott of Connaught 
in the Thirteenth Century. Li O'Hussey's Ode to the Maguire the 
form is less excelk^nt, but the vehement tune and feeling carry 
it through. Mangaii, despite his liroken life, had interludes of 
good spirits and is not always fierce and exalted. Prince 
Alfred's Itinerary, from the Irish, is lull of the cheery piety 
and precise imagery which so often distinguish the old poets 
from the modems. There is no abstract anger or indefinite 
wailing in this : 

1 found besides, from Ara to ftlea. 

In the broad rich country of Ossorie, 

Pwpct fruits, good laws for all and each, 

Good chess playeis, men of truthful apeeeh. 

But in most of Miiiigan s personal poems, like Siberia or The 
Nameless One, the desperate mood returns, the poet consoling 
himself by some curious, uneommonplaee rh 3 nnc or twist of 
language. 


VIII 

I have already suggested (Cli \ ) that tlie right measure and 
stj’le for translating Homer wtue hit upon bj" »Sir Samuel 
Fergus!»u (1S1()-8G). the chief Irish poet of this period Fer¬ 
guson was a. (Jaelie scholar and antuju.vry of verj’^ wide range, 
a digiufied jiutnot, and a supporter of Young Ireland. But in 
middle life lu‘ left ])ohties and gave liimselt to learning and 
poetry : the transition is marked ly Ins carolessh’ shapon but 
impassioned Lament for Thomas Dnvus. Already', in his j^outh, 
he had jirodueed the popular Forging of the Anchor, and also 
The Fairy Thorn, wit.h its strain of Shelley-like music, to which 
he was not often to retiim : 

But fjolemn is the silence of the silvery hazo 
That drinks away their voices in echoless repose, 

And dreamily the evening lias still’d the haunted braes, 

And tlreaniiei tlic gloaming grows. 

These and other pieces of the same date were afterwards 
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included in Lays of the Western Gael (1865), the book which 
established Ferguson's fame as a transfuser of ancient Irish 
legend into English verse. His work m this field ranges from 
actual translation of the lyric or epic originals to a free poetic 
treatment which carefully respects the stories. The Tain- 
Quest and The Ilealunj of ConuU Carnach are the best of the 
epical p(»cms in this volume , })ut tlierc is also the ballad on 
The Wdshmen of Tirawky, admired by S^niibunie, with its 
magnificent, original, and \jndiclive metre. The Welshmen, 
savagely blinded by their foes, patiently rear up a child of 
the culprit family to be the scourge of his own kindred. This 
scheme of vimgeance is remote from an;\'t}iing ever dreamed of 
by the simpler though not less feroiaoiis b.dlad Muse of Great 
Britain, FiTguson was encouraged to atteinjit the full-dress, 
full-length epic ; his appeared in 1S72, and a volume 

containing Vouary and The Naming of CttvhuUin in 18H0. 
There, too, is Jh'ir(Jre''< Lanu nt for the Sons of Usnach, ‘from 
tlie Irish.’ a really noble and sustained lyrie : 

Th(* fijlcoiid (tl tlie rii’i' Huwn. 

Anil I am li if alone—iilonc—- 
Dll' the iii.ive botli (lef|) and wide 
And Ifl us .‘^lumber side by s'd<‘, 

Ferguson does not fad m tenderness , nor in pleasant grace 
and cli('erfnlne.ss i-ither, as Ins vm’sion called The Fair Hills oj 
I'lelatifl testifies ; but his triH‘ achieviunent was to ntrrt tlie 
poetry of Ireland, loo prone to the luxury of grieJ, by a jioetie 
reproduction of her ln'rou* and tragic h'gt'iids. Ik* can be heed¬ 
less and nigged , h(‘ can slij), inipati(‘ntly, into common 

phrascolog^ ; and his fr(‘(pient want, of finish has caused him 
to lie slighti'd by some English eiitn s. just a.s naturally as his 
national service has led some of his ow'ii eouiitrymcn to jiraise 
him for the WTong things. Jlut lit' has sincerity and strength, 
and again and again he has the jioidie accent. At his best he 
moves on tlie highi'st level of Scott, not to speak of Macaulay ; 
is much more than a vigorous versifying scholar , and. like 
Scott, he can rise to something rarer altogether A few lines 
from his Con gal w'ill show his regular narrative manner ; a 
gigantic figure fills the landscape • 

. . . And—haply, being a citizen just ’scaped from some disease 
That lung h.is held him sick indoors, iiov,’. in the bnrie-ficah breeze, 
Health-salted, bathes ; and .say.s, the wliih- lie breathes n \i\iiig bhss, 

‘ I .am not good enough. O (h>d, nor juiie enomrh fur this ! ’— 

Such seemed its lines. His if c t weie set in helds of waving grain ; 

His head, above, obsi ured the sun : ail round the leafy plain 
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Blackbird and thruBli piped loud acclaims; in middle-air, breast-high. 
The lark shrill carolled ; overhead, and half-way up the sky, 
bailed the far eagle : from his knees, down dale and grassy steep, 
Thronged the dun, mighty upland droves, and mountain-mottling sheep. 
And by the nver-margins green, and o’er th*- thymy meads 
Before his feet c.irecred, at large, the hlnn-knee’d, slender st.eedH. 

This has not the oasp or rapidity of Hoiiior, tJie clots of con¬ 
sonants in tht‘ ‘ spondec.'a ’ give trouble, as in English they always 
must. but it IS .1 roomy style and metre, full of dignity. 

The nifcst eraftsmau among the Irish poets was William 
Allingham ^ (1824-89), whose first book of Poemsy appearing in 
1850, was followed by some ten others ; but he finally^ sifted 
into SIX thin volumes all that he thought worth saving. The 
titles of these arc Flower Pieces, Laurence Bloomfield, Thought 
and Wordy BlacJcherries, Life and Phantasy, anci Irish Bongs 
and Poems. Allingham forms a link between the Irish singers 
and his ‘ pre-Raphaehto ’ friends, Rossetti, JVIillais, and Arthur 
Hughes, who illustrated some of his works. Romantic pieces 
hke Saint Margaret's Eve, with its double refrain, and The 
Maids of Elfin-Mere, though anything but pastiches, do not 
sliow the real Allingham. He excels above all in simjile lyric, 
and in ‘ songs of iimoecnce,’ Hi.s fairy poems, siu-h as the 
favoimte ‘ Up the airy mountain ’ and Tiro Fairies m a Garden, 
migM well b(^ hi aded by Hughes’s design to Pnnee Brighikin of 
the pixies dancing on tJii'ir round hilltop unclt'r the rounded 
moon. Allingham's little creatures are harmlt^ss and gay, 
Bomewliat jiucklsh, seldom mysterious. Others too of his poems 
arc infantine in the best sense of tbe word. The tunes seem to 
be unsought. ‘ Etmr ducks in a pond,' Robin Redbreast, and 
Half-Waking have a little of Blake in them and sometimes 
more of Stevenson ; 

In market or cliurcli, 

(Jraveyard oi dance. 

When they came without search. 

Were found as b}' chance. 

Their spirit has been hailed by later Irish singers. Allingham 
can give a complete impression in brief, like the Japanese poets , 
here is one, in twenty-one syllables • 

A sunset’s moundi‘d cloud ; 

A diamond evening star j 
Sad blue hills afar; 

Love in his shi’oud. 

Indeed, the less he amplific.‘^ and elaborates the better he is. 
A cunning simplicity and sure melody, making much of the 
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mupical proper names, Coolmore, Slieveleague, or Ai<aro#, mark 
Ills local or ]t‘geii(lary poems, mostly written in lon^ rhymed 
measures. The Winding Banks of Erne, or. The Emigrant's 
Adieu to Balhjshannon, ‘ is sung to-day,’ we are told, ‘ by 
wandering singers wdio never heard of AJlingham, and has 
become a classic lament among his own people.’ Bclashanny, 
or Ball\ shannon, county Donegal, \\as his birthplace. 1’he 
beautiful Abbot of Imsfalen. however, is of rarer cpiahty. 
Alhiighain had a true taste for popular poetry, and his selection 
of examples in his Ballad Book is admirable. 

He also wTote some remarkable verse which is scarcely jioetry 
at all His novel jMurtnve Bloowfifld. or. Rich and Poor in 
Ireland (lH()2-3), written in impcnnteid, more than Crabbe- 
hke, doggerel couplets, is photograjihic m method, and moved 
Turgenev to say. after reading it, that he had ‘ never under¬ 
stood Ireland before.' The Ribboninen's meeting, the desolate 
seat of the bankrupt and raffish landlord, and the home, w'lth 
its tasteless furniture, of tin* Avicked agent, are described with 
unexpected power. iMhngham for the greater })art of his life 
was m the customs service in Ireland, and spoke from ol»serva- 
tion. In 1S70 lie came to Ijondon and afterwairds edited Fraser's 
Magazim for some ^ears. His i-hise acquaintance with Carlyle, 
Tennyson, and other men of letters is on record in his lhary 
Ills }>rose 1 -, pleasant ami jiensive, especially the Rainblfs by 
Patricias Walktr, in which .^VJhngliam talks at. lengtli of Swift, 
or Scott, or llerriek, as he tramps their countryside, lie also 
must liave been, in IShU, one of the first English writers to 
criticise Baudelaire , who shocks the clean-minded Irish 
gentleman but extorts some praises from the artist. 

Anotlier and somewliat oldiT Irisli writer, Aubrey Thomas 
de Vere ^ (1S14-1H02), unites, though in another fasluon than 
Allingham's, the jioetry of the tw'o countries. The son of Sir 
Aubrty (h‘ Vi‘re, who was lumsidf an admirable maker of 
sonnids, he too is a sw'om Wordsw'orthian, and Ins veme shows 
Ins discipleshi]) both in its w'orkmaiLship and in its pervading 
austerity and clearness of spirit. He was also a friend of 
Tennyson and Sir Hcairy Taylor, and the elder and graver 
strain of tliought predominates in his w'ork , there is not much 
of the free rapture, and none of the defianc e, of a later school. 
Aubrey de Vitc, how'cver, was an IrisJiman, a patriot, and a 
tighter, and like Ferguson a reviver of the old national legends. 
His eoiiversion in ISol to the Roman Cliurch enhanced an 
interest in medueval and religious themes, of which his 
Legends of Bi. Patrick (lfc>72) are the jirjiiiipal fruit. Some of 
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these are in blank verse ; but Aubrey de Vero manages rhymed 
measures with more originality; and piec'es like Saint Fatriric 
at Tara, with tlieir Cknstahel or Bose Mary tune, have a real 
warmth and beauty. Other poems, to be found in his Iriah 
Odes, Kucli as The Music of the Future nr The Foundation of an 
Irish F'nuHr-''ity, reveal yet otlier enllnif'ia>mK. Aubrey de 
Vere's sonnets on St (htthhert and on The Sun-God, and several 
addressed in Wordswortli, show great skill and an invariable 
nobility (d temper. He also wrote Helleiiies, plaintive Irisii 
songs, and many tiiher kinds of ver^e, a> well as some critical 
prose of fastidious quality. Aubrey de Vere moves on a kind of 
table-land, with few noticeable summits, and sometimes rather 
out of hi'iiring of the human eartli ; the effect is usually less 
that of poetry pure and simple than of rigorous artistic dis- 
ciphne and fervent poetical intention. 


TX 

Dialect poidry in Englisli has an odd }»reearioiis footing in 
letters, because the supposed s})eakers and hearers of it are of 
the peasant race, wIik Ij, unlike that of Scotland or Ireland or 
Wales, has actually hltle sense for letters. W'ho, then, is to be 
the reader ( II you write* for the educated, you may give them 
only a curious and eond<*scendmg kind of f»leasiire at seeing 
the country speech so imitated , if for tlie countryman 
himself, you may liaA’e* to go lieneath the li'vels of poetry in 
order to please liini Th* Northern Fanner is a feat, and 
captured, it is said, both tliese [lublii s . but it is hard to keep 
the strain u]) long. Our most successful and interesting ^xiet of 
this order (south of Tweed of eoiirsi*) is the singular William 
Banies ^ (1801-Sti), schoolmaster, learned amateur philologist, 
pure-Saxon-EiiglLsh-mongcr, and author of tliree scries (1844, 
1859, 1802) of Poems of liural Life in the Dorset Dialect, of which 
the second instalment was entitled Hwomely Rhytnes. These 
works, wo hear, and may well believi*, fulfilled the test of 
delighting the population for whom and concerning whom they 
were composed, when Barnes went about reading them aloud to 
audiences. 1 have heard them recited, bv another native of 
his county, to an academic party, which was struck by their 
lightness of movement and lively buoyancy ; but, sophisticated 
beings that we were, we found our chief pleasure in thinking 
how much they must have pleased those who folloived them 
vithouf hindrance, in point of utterance and vocabulary or of 
‘ speech and word-stock,' as the theorising poet himself might 
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have called it. To read them silently m much easier, and 
inspires respect, and pleasure too, and begets no sense of mono¬ 
tony. Their topics do not want for variety. There are little 
eclogues like A Bit o' Sly Coorten, one of the favourites , ditties 
on flowers, such as the pretty Clote (water-lily) ; simple devout 
pieces ; many rustic love-poems, relating the courtship at the 
stile or in the hayfield; descriptions of jaunti^, dam es, and 
festivals, with the right costume, etiquette, and ftillclore; 
and many other pictures from the same world. They have 
a pure cheerful note, lake that of Barnes's favourite singer, 
tlic blackbird ; 


Ov all the birds upon the vmt: 

Between the zunn^\ show rs o’ .spinii!,— 

Vor all the l.iik, a-c^wmtren hijjli. 

Mid zinn hwi'i't ditties to tJje !-k\. 

An’ spariuw>, tlust’ien loun’ the boiarli. 

Mid chatter to the men at phnarii, - 
The blaekhird, whis'-len in .imonu 
The boualis, do Miitr tin* jin.jest .sone. 

Such lines are no bad exam])le of Barnes’s melody ; at other 
times tlie verse itselt is nearer to song, a,s in lilm'knnrore 
Maidens or in Jtssic Lee \ he has a hajipy turn for a retrain ; 
little depth of music, but a st<*ady enough siirfaet' ripple <it it, 
rather soothing and ])leasant. like the gt^ntle buzzing ciiid 
burring of the Western spee<‘h itsell; all mm li tiu* ,s<nne to the 
ear, whether you have a little mori* of it or a. good dtvil less. 
His tact is shown m avoiding a too hterary sl^^le which cries 
out against the dialect that cannot disguise it This danger is 
sometimes at hand : 

Thf’ shpadf'lciJs darknosH o’ the niL'ld 
(’an ni'vcr blind iny nu‘nior\V /mdit , 

translate into ‘ shadeless ’ and ‘ sight,' and the ambitiou''ncss 
is evident, and we turn for the contrast t*) 

An' there the jeiiils o’ bei’t did .‘'t.ind, 

Lik’ cliffs o’ lock, in goodly row'; 

or to the picture of the wagon-horses, wdiieli has a touch of 
Bums, each couplet coiitaimiig a miniature : 

An’ cliaiiipen Vi'lef, sprack an’ liiijlit, 

That foam'd an’ imll'd wi’ all Ihm- niiirlit , 

All' Mleaity in the tnwi-, 

Wi’ euimcn looks an’ snow-while fc&ee, 

Bezides a ba^ woone, short-tail Jack, 

That wer a trekcc-hoss or a hack. 
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The verse that Barnes wrote in ordinary English has the 
same qualities, and tdten strikes home, as in T^e Whid at the 
Door ; it is both piercing and familiar We maj^ legitimately, 
and indeed must, think aw'ay the spelling of his dialect verse 
ill order to get the same effect, and to do it full justice. But 
whatever its exact rank in literature, there is no doubt that this 
kind of work ought to be done for ever}’ dialect that is worthy 
of such treatment, so as to save for record some httle bit of 
joyous and forgotten life ; and well if it is done as aptly as 
Barnes can do it; but for the South and West country, at any 
rate, there has been so far only one Barnes. 

Nor art' his readers, like those of most dialectal writers, 
coiifinc'd to Ills own shire. Few but llio.-^c m whose cars the 
Lancashire sjicech lias sounded .ire likely to jiay much lieed to 
Edwin Waugh ' (1817-hO), who has had an immense local public 
of his own. Waugli was a successor to John ('oilier of Kochdalc, 
or ‘Tim Bobltin,' who died in 178(i, and who was one of the 
first to practise in the native idiom and Immours. Born in the 
same town, and (/riginally a journeyman printer, Waugh poured 
out prose tales, prose sketehi's, and versos, which together fill 
eleven volumes ; tin prose luilking much larger than tlie 
verse, and not .all the verse being in dialect. His language is 
pronounced to be nicely aeinrate . nor it, to the ear, obtrusive, 
though it is ([iiaiiit to tlie (we There is hardly inneh poetry in 
Ins rJiymes, though there is ahnnd.uiee of (‘xeelleiit ohservation 
and simple good fei'hng. Pieces like Oml Enoch, Eater [ourj 
FoR'f Jamie EatMlrs, .and the very popular ('o-aa Whoam to the. 
CMlder and Me have the stamp of triu' fotk-ditties. Waugh 
pubhshed a volume of Potms and Lancashire Sonijs in IHoU. 
Five years later apjicared Poems and ^Songs, by a less-kiio\v’n 
Lancashire writer, Samuel Layeoek - (lS20-!>3). He is rather 
more minute and photograpliu* m Ins deseriptioiib than Waiigli; 
and his Boston's Yard, with its list of t he dwellers in that narrow 
hive, may well accompany some of tlie pictures in Mary Barton 
or North and South. Lincashire humour is not eomnioiiplace, 
nor yet is it literary ; it. is sudden and, as Henley said of 
vSc'Otch W’it, it ‘ fells you with a mace.' In anotlier poem, 
Bivshop Fraser asks an indignant collier the way to Bowton, 
a thing which everybody ought to know ; and gets the reply : 

If tha rf>nno find Bowton bcawt fnithout j axin' oft me, 

li.eai\ theaw knows (la- road to IJeioen, well, aw conno just see. 
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The change of manners and temper during tlie reign of tlie 
Queen is, naturally enough, mirrored in the hghter kind ot 
verse, just as it is in fiction, in revie\nng, and in the essay. The 
voice is lowered, the rampant high spirits tame down, the handi¬ 
work becomes finer : a process that becomes plainer after the 
middle of the century. In the Thirties and Forties there an* 
Ron Gaultier and Thomas Ingoldsliy, in the Fifties and Sixties 
tliere are Locker-Lam])son and Oalverley Rut th(*se last only 
quicken a tradition which descends from Pnor, and had been 
kejit alive, all the while, by Praed. during th(‘ uproarious age. 
Thackeray praoti-^es in both kinds, but m'-lmes to the more 
delicate of the two. Maginn, on whom Ik* dn‘w for his jiortrait. 
of Ga]>tiiin Shandoii, is to him a tigun^ of the past. ' Ma^a' 
always sustained the old sjiirit, but somewhat in a pious imitative 
way, like a middle-aged man going back to a it'ast of old school¬ 
fellows and sliowing liow pranks were ])layed in former days. 
Fnvso''^ Magnzim\ founded in 1830, kept up the game for a 
while. In 1S34, even while Sartor was ajipeanng in its pages, 
a scion of the idder stock of wags and a compamon of 
Maginn, Francis Sylvester JVlahony ^ (1.SO4-H0), began a series of 
humorous papers, which in 1830 wen* collected as I'lit Btliqurtt 
of Father Front. Mahony had been, and had ceased to be, a 
.Jesuit, but liad reinamed a ])ri(\st, and afferw.iids was aLo a 
press corresptuident in Rome. Mystifying jireliidi^.s |i\ an 
imaginary editor , imaginary talks, aftiT the in.inner of tlie 
Noctes, of ‘ Front ’ with Scott and otliens , long liarangues 
ill prose, not now entertaimiig ; vi^rse traiislalions, mustly 
doggerel, from Horace, Victor Hugo, Reranger, Fjlie.aja , and, 
what arc of more mark, iiiystifyiiig ‘ origiiLils ' jirovided in 
Greek, Latin, and French for Moore's ditties and for many other 
things , such are Front's princijuil wares. In using these 
languages lie has a pretcm.ilural faciUty, and some real 
scholarship. ‘ Go wJiere glory waits thee ' is pre.->.eiited as one 
of ‘ Tom Moore’s rogueries ’—as really a translation from the 
song * Va oii la gloirc t’invite,’ comiioscd {' I believe ’) by 
‘ Fran 9 oise dc Foix, (brntesse de Chateaubriand, before the 
battle of Pavia ’ , and so following. Maliony managed to 
persuade some people that The Burial of Sir John Moore was 
based on certain verses found in ‘ the ap])cndix to the memoirs 
of Lally Tolendal, by his son ’ : ‘ Ni le sou du tambour . . 
These things, being mingled among tlie genuine translations, 
caused a pleasant confusion. Mahony's Jjatin versions are of 
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more interest titian his English ones ; hut his best work is still 
the truly melodious Shan don Bells and The Groves of Bharney. 
His renderings of the latter poem into his three favourite 
languages, printed in parallel columns, are worthy of inspection. 

Crime, seasoned with the terrors of tlie supernatural, had been 
rife in the fiction of the age of 8coti and Maturin. Tlie 
‘ Satanic ’ element, and indeed the Devil himself, had bet ii 
worked to death by the story-tellers, and that in a serious 
spirit. We sliall still find tlie tale ot terror nourishing, thoiigJi 
without sueli iielJier assistaneo, in the pages of Dickens, Lytton, 
and Charlotte Bronte. A\)r was the inedi.Tval vein to be much 
re-explored for these purposes until the arrival of Rossetti and 
O’Shaughnessy, who gave new' life to the lay and ballad. 
Meanwhile, the terror-monger had oiu' resoiiree left , he could 
import a comic and grotesque colouring, not exactly by way 
of parody, but in order to deepen the impression. f)f this 
method there is no better example than Th(: Ingoldshy Legends 
of tlie Rev. Richard Hams Barham (l7SS-lS4r)), the friend and 
biographer of Hook. Barham has the same iiigh spirits and 
prankishness of fancy as Hook, with mueli more style and 
invention. The Ltgrnds began to appear in lSli7 in Bentley's 
Monthly Miseellany^ and w^'ie collected and published, iii several 
series, from 1840 to 1847. Modern editions include some 
further pieces, including the jieiisive and tuneful lyric. As / 
lay a-thynkynge. a-lhynkyngt , a-fhynkynge, " tlie last hne,s ot 
Thomas Ingoldsby ’ The book is still deservedly alive and 
popular despite all changes of taste. ‘ Thomas Jngoldsby, of 
Tappington Everard,’ m Kent, disinterred, like C^jialti*rton, 
many of his legends from an ‘ old oak chest.’ But one of the 
most macabre, the legend ot Bahsbury Plain w'hich relates the 
story of the dead drummer, had been communicated by ‘ tlie 
late lamented Sir Walter Scott ’ < )f the ' lays,’ among the 

most edifying are those of St. Medard, who cut the lost souls 
out of the fiend's bag w'lth an oyster-knife . of St. (.lengulphus, 
who came together again after being hewn in pieces , and of 
St. Odille, magieallj' shut into a rock fnuii her pursuers. But 
the qualities of qiieerness, energy, and hombleness are pcrhap.s 
most successfully united in The Btnygghr's Leap and I'he Hand 
of Glory, as w'ell as in the prose talc The Leech of Folkestone. 
Everything is obvious, and little is left unsaid for the fancy to 
w'ork upon , but the effect is sec ured, and Barham throughout 
reinforces it m tw'o distinct ways. He has much out-of-the-w'ay 
lore, and his conversance with antiquities, heraldry, and fJie 
literature of witchcraft gives to his report an air of authenticity. 
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Also in his resource as a metrist, and especially as a rhymer, he 
is at least the equal of the author of HudihraSy who wrote chiefly 
in one measure, while Barham is the master of many. His 
cadence never breaks down ; he goes on for hundreds of pages ; 
he is a true virtuoso. A single illustration must serve : 

Wluit Horace says is, 

Ehcu fu^aces 

Anm lahuntur, rnsiume, Postvmc f 

Years elide away, and are lo'Jt to me, lost to me! 

Nou\ Mlien tlie lolks m the dance .■'jMirl their merry toes, 
Taglmnis and Kllsleis, J)u\erna\s iiml Centos, 

SiL'hing I mminur, ‘ <f mihi pjnlnitoH / ' 

In the matter <if <jfld rliMncs l*>r<*unjiig was not more fertile than 
Bfirham , The Flujht of the DuchfSfi (JS4r)) belongs to the fc.amc 
period as the IiKjohhhy Ligt mis ; and The Pud Pi per of llamehn 
was publislied in 1842, not long alter Thi .larkdiur of BheiniJi. 

It w'as ‘ Mayti ' that nursed the talent of tlie gifted ballad- 
maker and parodist, William Edmoiidstouiie Aytoun (lSl.‘l-(>r»), 
whose Tory- Scottish fervour, and w'hosi* 1 urn for hoax and 
solemn unmifTy--rather lubsy, rather ei mmon, but not ill- 
uatnred in intent—are all ni the familiar tradition. 'The Book 
of Ballads, edited hy Bon (rtiidlnr, eolle< ted in IKoo, wixs eoin- 
posed by A\toun in concert w'ltli Theodore, afterw'ards Sir 
Theodore, Martin (1816-190!)), a deft and industrious trans¬ 
lator from Horace, Catullus, Dante, and many (German jioets, 
.iiid further tin* inograpiier of iJie Hrince Consort. Boti 
(ruultier is best jieriised in the later editions along ■with tin* 
cuts of Leeeii, Doyle, and ‘ CVowqnill ’ (Allred h^irrester). The 
autliors cannot ahvays be discTiminaUsl , but the archaic 
rhymes like Ldfh John and the Bid Frtar, and also the “ Spanish 
liallads ’ done in the manner of Loekbart. are Ajiionnesqne. 
Jjeigh Hunt in Ins fceiile lioiir. and Robert Mon1goni(*ry, and 
Riilwer JjV tton are p<x ir game, fnit f’airiy liniited dowm Perhaps 
the closest and wickedest of Hie jiarodies, whoever may have 
made it, is The Bhyinc of Sir La net hit Piogh \ it is an absolute 
echo of Mrs. Browiinig's more facile and eloying mi*lodies, and 
produces just tlie same sort of amused irritation. Tennyson, in 
1844, w'aa still on jirobatioii with tlie ))ublic and facing criticism 
and skits. The I^iy of the Lovelorn is a close, if blunt and 
rather •vulgar, pairotiiig of Lockshy J/all, mueli better coii- 
ceived is The Lunrmte, 'with Ins butt ol slieiTV to make him 
merry.' There are other good things in Hon Oaiiltier, but he 
sadly overdoes the trick ol anticlimax, and many ot his ‘ topical ’ 
jests are as dead 3*^ tbo-^e in an old pantomime. 
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Aytoun’s eight rTaeobitc pocrtiB, lAiya of the Scottish Cavalicra 
(1848-9), proved their popular quality by many editions, though 
they often tempt us, rather unfairly, to call them the work of a 
less efficient Macaulay. The relationship of the two writers 
has its piquancy ; for these Laya, in their measures, in their 
nng, and in many a turn of phrase and image, recall Horutivs or 
Lake EcgiUiis. The spirit of The Island of the /Scots, the island 
in the Rhine cajiturcnl l»y the volunteer refugees, is very like 
that ol the three wlio ‘ kejil thf‘ liiidge so well.’ and the resem¬ 
blance remains in jlytoun's two best ])ie<*es. The Widoir of 
Olcncoc anti The Execution of Jfontrose, though it by no means 
imjiiiirs tlieir gallantry or trfvhnt'ss. Both poets Jilay the tune 
of Scott, with original variations , Imt lu Tht Heart of the 
Bruce the strain of the popular ballad is more apparent than 
that of the litiu’ary ‘ lay.' At the same time, Avtoun stuids 
forth more than once a eininterblast t() the Whig Inslfirian, and 
adds an appendiv to expost' and corrcj t his picture of (’laver- 
hoiise. Wf' do not know il he was mollified by A Jnmlnfr's 
Epitajih. But his work is less finished, less massjye, less 
rememlierable and less w'ell rememheretl than the Lays of 
Ancient Rome. 

In 185H Aytouii produced a long monologue called Botlnrell, 
in SIX parts. 'Fhe general maimer is that of tiie Lays , but 
Bothwcll is also capable of talking dangerously like the hero of 
Firmihan, a Spasmodie Tiaytdy (1854) That ma,sterpjece »»f 
travesty itself drifts at tinu's into something only too strangely 
like real poetry. 'Fhe object oi derision seems to be just as 
much Marlowe or (Ireeiu' as it is tht' author of Balder or the 
author of A Life Drama , nor is (loetlie himself sjmred. In the 
overture Birmilian, after sjairiiing Aristotle, Baustwise, con¬ 
siders which of his friends or loves he shall murder so that he 
may be qualified ' to ]>ainl the mi'iital spasms that tortured 
C^aiii.' Jn th(' final scene a ‘ chc»nis of Ignis Fatin' chant 
him to his death, and he falls over into the quarry on 
the ‘ barren moor ' : 

Ktniiili.in ! Fiiiniliiin ! 

Wh.ii have vdu dour with Lilian ? 

The jest is kept uji with iinllagging rehsJi through a liuiiflred and 
fifty pages. I’he scene where Firmilian tosses Ids friend from 
the top of Stylitcs' (iillar is not inferior to the pK'face by the 
author of the poem, ‘ T. Percy .Tones ’ : 

i am perfectly aware that this poem is unequal, and that some 
jiassages in it are inferior m interest to others. Such was my object. 
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^or I am convinced that thero can be no beauty without breaks and 
undulation 

It IS clear tliat Firmilian does not strike merely at a passing 
fashion of verse. Aytoun, however, owed a real allegiance to 
Goethe. His singular poem Ilcrfnotimm, desenbmg the 
magician leho ooukl send his soul out of his own body, and 
seem dead, and bring it back again, is WTitten, no doubt 
deliberately, m the measure of (h>ethe's Bnde nf Coriuth. 
Aytoun also made tranfclatioiis from Ereihgrath and other 
(Jerman jioets. 

XI 

Sometliing in the classic air of (Cambridge, the nurserj" nf 
IVaed and of James Keniit'th Stejiheri, favours the peiieelion 
of miseliievoii.s light finish and ol the seliolar s jest. 'Phe union 
of the translator’s craft \vjth that of fiurlesipie aiul humorous 
verse is coils piciious m Charles Stuart. Blayds, afterwards 
Charles Stuart ('alverley ^ (1S31-S4) , wlio, after sowing harm¬ 
less wild oats it Ihilhol, migrated to Cliijst's (bllcge and warn 
many classical honours st. (■'amlindge. He atterwards went 
to the liar, })ut an aM-idciil, and also a cei'tam lack of cou- 
I’cntration, hindeicd fiis siieeess. BesKb‘,s two Him vtdunies, 
I'mac.s- ami Tnm.'^hfiwns (isrd) and Fly L(\ms (IS72), C<ilverJey 
ii‘lt a translation ot TiuMtentiis , ami he also rL'iidered jiarhs 
of Homer and many ol Horai-e's odes, of Virgil's eclogues, 
and of tiic Latin Ciiiin li hymus. These versions .irc hnlliant, 
close, and interesting, but someJiow' ilo not always read like 
original jim-try Some of Calverley's Latin translations from 
Eughsh jioels, w'hieb are highly jiraised, have a more natural 
effect. Hut the real fruit of Hus training appeai-s in the iiicidy 
of his original verses. The inimiery^ of thi* A'/if/Zis/i IdyU, oi The 
King and the liotik, of .It'aii IngiJow . of Macaulav, and of Tupper 
is so good as to he itselt t'xeellent eritieisin The tones and 
the metre of Praed are heard now and then , the feeling .i.nd 
pathos of Thackeray are not })r(*sent , hut once at least, in 
The Cuckoo, CalveiTey unlocks his Iwart, while Ft ace and the 
Lincit OH Hearing the i)rgan are full not only of fun but of a 
remarkable good nature. (^alvt‘ih\v likes to begin seiioiisly, 
and to explain in the last litu' tliat t he topic. liitJierto ciuieealed, 
IS the scuttling of a v'at(U’-rat or the laying of an egt;. T’he Ode, 
to Tobacco has reached ceJehrdy , and (^alviuUy, as a maker 
of such pleasant fuimj little tilings m ivory, nevci fails. They 
have stood the sifting of half a century, and still come freshly 
to each generation of undergraduates The parodies of 
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Dolores^ The Heathen Chinee, and other things, by Arthur 
Clement Hilton, iii The Light Blue (1S72), a Cambridge under¬ 
graduate sheet, W(‘ll merit to be mentioned in the same breath 
as Calverley’s work. 

The fanta.''ies in rhyme of another scholar, Wilham John 
Courthope { 1S42-1917), are all too few and brief. Lmlibrui Lutice 
(1869), lus first essay, is influenced by Tennyson of course, but 
stilJ more by Ariosto, the irresjxnisiblc, m its treatment of the 
theme of womeiiV \\rongs. The Itahan octave, with hues of 
eight, IS the measure , and the htnho, so uncouthty adapted by 
Alilton ill In,^ ‘ paradise of fools,’ is pleasantly utilised in this 
lively, wellMistained jiocm, which is a little overloaded with 
commentary and allusion. 77/c Taradisc of Birdft, an Old 
Extravaganza in Modern /hfs.s- (1.S7M), a much more flnished 
work, owns its debt fo Aris1o])hanes. It mingles dialogue 
in heroics, wliieh sometimes have a. doggerel pantomime ring, 
with sounding, almost soaring, lyiie,-, toll of fun and poetry. 
Maresnest, a ])hil<>soph(‘r of tin* dc'velopment school,’ and 
Windbag, a roii.:iutie })oi*t, go t-o the Paradhse of Birds in the 
Polar seas, interview the Roc. are arraigned for the crimes of 
mankind again t tlie ree(‘ of birds, th(‘ Hird of Paradise presid¬ 
ing , make their delenee an- jii.^t aeijuitled, and ndum upon an 
iceberg. Then* is a ehonis of human souh. in purgatory for 
injurie-s done to the birds ami the soul of a eook, and the soul 
ol a ladv, and tin* bird- tin nwelves, utter many melodies. 
There is no direct jiarody bid tlie song on the ‘ rise of .species ’ 
has susjiK’ious eelio(‘,s of 1 he Hymn of ^fan (\)urthope gives 
a remarkalily launtv and satr-laetorv hit to his lines : 

ft u • ft 

Wo wihh to (Icc'lfiro how tlv biul-> ot tli<‘ air all hnjli inditutions do.'airnfil. 

And hulthng in awo art, saonoo and law, dc-lixored tlio same to mankind. 

Only Coiirtlioj)€''s verse falls within onr limits. The poet 
seems to have Invii buried in the historian of poetry. Court- 
hope’s syinpatliu^ with the eighteenth century were strong ; 
he concluded Elwin’s exhanstivi* (“ditioii ot Pope : lie produced 
a short hfe of AddLson, and an (‘ssay (1885), not very well 
balanced, on The Libera! Morenunt in Englifdi Literature . and, 
becoming Professor of Ikietry at Oxford in 1895, issued m that 
year the first volume of his HtHory of English Poetry, of which 
the last appeared in 191U; thus aeeomplislung the task 
which Thomas Warton had Ix'gun and Pope and (iray had only 
planned. The adventure was a great one, and at many jMiiiits 
worthily earned through ; witii more sueeess, certainly, as the 
WTiter drew near his favounte epoch. Rather unexpectedly, 
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Coiirthope is surer and luijipit'r in tracing the impersonal forces, 
social, intellectual, or psycholf>gical. that enxoron aiul <olour 
poetry, than in tin* direct anti g(*nial eritieiaiii f>f tlie poets 
theniselvt'H, Th' is by elioiee and i'-mper ratlier no historian than 
a critic in ilii‘ stricter scnsi* ; and his tracing of the Iiistoneal 
currents theniselrw is, at any ratt* in lus t'arlier volumes, otten 
defective But he has many passages of just appreeiaiion ; 
he, and he alone, has essayed and earned through the whole 
enterprise, and his work, eommu, down to the. age of Seott 
inehisive, does honour to tht* English seholarslii]) of the last 
twent y-five years. 

Frederick Locker (1821 -hf)), A\ho in 18sr> nssnmed the surname 
of Lampson, is the nicest connoisseur ol tins pi^riod, and along 
with Thackeray the nicest craftsman in the mort' ])oetical species 
of light verse. His title for his own admiralile anthology, Lyra 
Kkgatiiiarum (1807), ex])resses tiie character ot his muse. 
Such work gives as wide a. liertli to hard satire as it does to 
mere drollery, to men' burk-sipie, to men' noiLseiise even of tlie 
bi'st (jiialily, and to all veise in diak'i t It must be Inimane and 
high-lired , it must have le])idi(\ and eoncisuni , and it must 
sing, or at least be ready to .siii'i The matter may be as slight 
as you ])leas(“, so the cutting bi' porfe<-t Tliere may bo si^nti- 
mciit ; but it must slum viok nee, and must be savt'il from 
mawkisline.ss by tJie bumorous self-eritieism of tlie speaker, 
which leaves liimself m doubt hoiv far hi' has Ih'cu senous. 
J*assion, if sometimes pri'sent, i- .sulijeet to ilie same lestraints. 
'J’Jie poem sluuild bi' short , th<' stanzas and lines are also better 
short ; and a retra.in, or (‘choeil ]>liras(‘, is ottiai an advantage. 
In his one Imok of verse, Jjoadon Ly LoeloT-Lampsoii 

sedulously kept to these terms, and o'''!er\t'(l the injunction, 
‘ Seulptt', bme, eisele,’ to the full The volume fiist apjiearcd 
m 1857 ; it was many times rcMswl and i iilargul, and the 
V(*r.sioii tha,t he finally appnived is dateil 1S!)3. Tla're is not 
much of it, after all ; but everything in it conforms to the 
pattern, and t'verything is finished. Lo<‘ker-Lani]ison has less 
edge and epigram than Pracd, whose* inlluenee is rnaiki'dly seen 
in his earlier verse, and he does not. often, like l’rae<l, ilraw 
characters. He avows his sentiment more ojienly, and is not 
afraid of infinitesimal or infantine subjects--a lady’s muff, or 
glove, or boot. But a gently witty pathos eoines to predomi¬ 
nate, and the note (d dfni(/fninn. as in Tlumkeray's verse, is 
heard repeatedly. Some of l^eker-Lamji'^on's favourite moods 
and forms are to be found in 77u‘ Brasoh Why, To My Grand¬ 
mother, My Neighbour Bukl, and a^V. Jamcfi'.s iStreet. The last 
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of these is truly a ‘ London lyric/ echoing with the names of 
Gibbon, and ^Iwyn with his ‘ ghastly funning/ and the 
lioUiad, and Nell Gwnine ; aU these had kno\^'n the famous 
street, which Lord Beaconsfiekl once called a ‘celebrated 
eminence.’ Locker-Lampson'h. excellent prose is to be read in 
his memoir. My Confidcncefi, posthumously printed; in his 
preface to Lym Elrgmiiiarum , and especially in his volunu* 
Patchwork a. medley' of anecdotes, brief e.sga 3 's, jests, .and 
cpiotation.s ranging from Crashaw's /S7. Teresa to Loi'e the 
Valley, and from Hugo’s Gastibeha to ditties of the author’s own. 
As an essayist, Loeker-Lamp.son, w'ho w'as modest and fastidious 
about his own w'ntings, has something of Leigh Hunt in him, 
and something of Thackeraj’. but he hardlj- -worked this vein 
veiy far. He was retiring but sociable, a great collector of 
rare and good books, and a \'irtuoso m the best sense of the 
term. His description of the genre in w-hich he oxrelled is the 
most masterlj’ one that I know', and is appended to many 
editions of London Lyrics. 


XII 

‘Mr. Hodgson neither claimed nor acknowledged ain’ con¬ 
nexion w’lth the books not ]»ubhslied under his name ’ ; that is, 
Mr. (harles Lutw'idgc Dodgson (ls:J2-US) would not formally 
OW'D to the works of ‘ I^iwvis (^irroll,’ or the author of Eachd 
and His Modfrn liivals (1S71)), to ..i/nv’.s Adventures in Wonder¬ 
land (1865), Through the Look ing-fHass (1S71), The Hunting of 
the Shark (I87()), or Sylva and Hnnio (ISSU, 1803). iconic 
links, how'ever, betw'een tlu* two ni(*n seem to be eHtabh.shed by 
circumstantial evidcneiv Hodgson was for man} years a 
mathematical lecturer at Chri.st Ghurch , ‘ a cleric, a don, a 
Christian clerg}man with sw'oni duties, a Student of the 
House ’ : so York Powell has dc'-cribed him, and jiroeceds : 

Dodgson w'as a good teller of anecdote, a splendid player at the 
game of qnodhhei, which Ht. IjOius ccjimaendcd as an after-dinner 
sport, a fanta.stic wcave^' of ]ianulox and propmmder of puzzle, a 
person who never let the talk Hag, bat never monopolised it. 

All this goes to eoimrm the identity of Hodgson-Carroll, who 
thoroughly enjoyed the game of dual personality, itseK so 
entirely in the vein of Alice. Both ot them, moreover, showed 
the samt* humorous pen^eption of the workings of the childish 
brain ; whieli in Carroll's later books verges even on the .senti¬ 
mental, while in the earlier ones it is kept in perfect, balance. 
Carroll is not less dexterous in verse than m prose, and may 
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here be numbered among the poets ; if only for his Spenserian 
gift, visible in Jabhenvocky^ of importing new coinages— out- 
grahe^ tulgy —^into ‘ standard English,’ and for his transposition 
of Wordsworth’s Resolution and Independence into a more 
familiar key. The melodics, too, of The Hvniing of fin Knark 
are pensive, and in their atjdc pathetw'. ‘ A Boojum—aftt*r all' 
reminds ns of the delicate Virgihan uses of tawen. 

As a master of simj)lo-secniJiig pro'^e, Ix'wis (’arroll gaiii'. 
greatly, not only by the acconi])aniinent oi Tenniel’s pciii ]!, 
but by his own iiilinitelj' careful study of f.he boautii‘s and 
subtleties of typography—^spacing, inks, italics, and margins 
and bindings. The result is a harmonious Mliole. The same 
must be said of the spirit and style of his major works Oul 
of cards and chessmen, whose odd forms vaguely fpiieken the 
ordinary fancy, and out of eats and slurp and rabbits, and also 
out of gardeners (who to the infant mind form part of tlie 
ammal world), Carroll's dream eieated distinct persons, each 
with his, or her, or its particular voice and features. Ifis 
dialogue may be called light, and even iiu'onsequent, by supi‘r- 
fieial o}»ser\ers ; but then these are persons who have* never 
dreamed excejd heavily, aftiT a city least, and they may be 
disregarded as serious critics, Thi'V liave no ide.i of wliat 
Matthew Arnold. Carroll’s eonienijiorary, liki'd to call hi rrtne 
rrntr , and they ilo not see the great truth that ' all di'jiends 
upon tlie subject,' and that when tlie subji'ct is the Dueht'ss or 
th(‘ March Hare, conceived in (Wroll’s way. tin* result is a 
‘ profound application ol ideas to life* to hie. of which ‘ con¬ 
duct,’ says the critic, is no less than exactly ' three-iourths ’—a 
round fraction that must have appealed to tJie mathematical 
soul of Lodgson. In his p«>wer of portraying, as Shakespeare 
liad attempt(‘d to do, a trial-scene in which tragedy and comedy 
are mingled, or of representing a game with living pieces, as 
IVIiddleton actually did in A Gattic at C'hess, or as the Emperor 
Akbar (emploj'mg slave-girls) w'as w’ont to do in the sjioit of 
pachist, in his capital at Fatehpur Sikn— in this art farroll vies 
easily with his foreninners, as every student of liigh htcratur(‘ 
will admit. His w’Oiks, therefore, outhve many otluTs fhati 
might seem more sohd and less fantastic 

The historv of nonsense, considered as a form of art, has yet 

to 

to be written , but in the chapters that w'ould be devoted to the 
* logic of nonsense ' and to the ‘ rhjdhm of nons(*nse ’ Edward 
Lear (1812-88) w'ould make a most honourable figure. The 
best of Oarroll is prose, with his verse not iar liehind with 
I.iear the balance is the other w'^ay. Of the tw'o, he certainly 
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commands the more stately mock-hcroii' music, and has the 
greater inventiveness in rhyme. He set his stamp on the 
familiar ‘limerick’ measure of the Book of Nomev.'ic. (J846). 
which has run throiigli more than forty editions ; and in 
Nomntsc Somj.s, Sivrk.'<. and Botany (187(0- and »ithcr works, 
he invented anipler }>ariuonii‘s. known to connoisseurs of all 
ages In aptness and gravity of inc(Hisei|i]eiK‘e only Carroll 
is his rival Lcair moreover, being a jiainter by calling, is diil}' 
skilled in carefully breaking c'very cain»n of tJie draughtsman, 
and in recovering the* outline's natural to and beloved by the 
child. He also has tin- gift of noinenc'Iature ; and his ‘char¬ 
acters,’ or spfdi‘.s of eliariictcr, arc iumsehold words. Outside 
this peculiar prc»vince, he was not only a painter of birds and 
scenc'ry and histone ]iiiices but a traveller He wrote of hi.s 
JouriU'Vs in tJrec'ce and An>anja, w'hicli drew Tennyson's 
trdiutary lines ‘ To E L.' He also dsitid Calabna and other 
jjarts ol Italy, and descrdx d tliv'in in a light hajipy style, his 
text being acconi}»anicd J»y rejn'odiietioiis oi ills sketehc*s. 

Till’ nicety >t Loiker-I.ainjison was not for the many; the 
broader drolling and grotesque skill of Th fnyokhby Legmdti 
fell somi'wdiat out oi dale , tlie latter-sweet rhymes of Thackeray 
were never ignored, but tlu'V weie undervalued, even though 
commended In Ins jX'iu il, and wen* csliji-tsl by Ins novels. 
But the verse of Sir ^^'ll!l!^m Scbwi'iik Cili«i't (1) 
had a longiT Ic'aM- and a lugger audience than .inytliing c'lsc* 
of the kind WTilteii (Iniinii the last c eiitury GilbcH. is not, 
indeed, such a might vinonthc'd invmitor of harmonious trifling 
as Edw'ard Ix'ar It n botli an advantage and a draw’back 
that he does not by aii\ means keej) to pure disinterested 
nonsense, Th< Revert nd Simon Maijim jam bases (from a. 
Jew') a rich advowson , the* pansh contains no poor, but plenty 
of carls and \aseounts : 

‘ i)h, silf'nci', sir ' ’ s-tiil Siiiidii M.. 

■ liukcH-—eails * Wluit slinultl 1 u.itv lor thorn If 
Thiw* Will Idly i.ink'-i I wotn j,n(l iloul > ’ 

‘ Ol loiirhv.' Iho iigont huid, no doubt.’ 

' Yot I niiudil .slum till so nun ol birth 
The hollowMtss of nink on oiirth 
Tho apont iinswtiod, ' Vorj* true*— 

I>ut 1 should not, if 1 w'oro you.’ 

This has quite a sharp point and so have Good Little Girls, 
and A Worm Will Turn, and many other things in and out of 
the Bab Ballads J HCfl) and Mote Bab Ballads , the volumes that 
won for Gilbert his first vogue. His work is not aU hke the 
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rampant and excellent Captain J^ece, or The Biaho'p of Bum- 
Ti-Foo ; but everywhere in it there is the same sure knack 
of rhyme, and the same easy, abundant invention of musical- 
satincal cadence. Gilbert began his copartnership with the 
musician Sir Arthur Sullivan m 1871, and continued it for a 
quarter of a century ; their first great popular success being 
The Sorcerer (1877), and perhaps the last being The Oondoliera 
(1889), or The Grand Duke (1896). Eight or nine of these 
rhymed operas appeared meanwhile, including II.M.S. Pina¬ 
fore, Patience, and The Mikado, which were almost universall 3 ’ 
approved. None of these productions are alien to literature, 
and they all affected taste and mamiers, Gilbert, while keeping 
within the pale of Victorian propriety, left it considerably less 
assured of its ovti perfection , the young pedant, and the 
‘ aesthete,’ wilted before him , and his rare quality of finish 
raises his verse out of doggerel and sometimes into poetry. Life 
is lovely all the Year, and Ah Me ! are poetry, nearly ; and Sans 
Souci is nearer still; 

If love IS a thorn, they show no wit 
Who foolishly hug and foster it. 

If love IB a weed, how simple they 
Who gather and gathi'r it, day by day ' 

If love IS a nettle that makes you smait, 

Why do you wear it next your heart ? 

And li it be neither of these, say I, 

Why do you sit and sob and siyh ’ 

These notes on the humorous poets of the period may be 
rounded off by an allu^-ion to one of their eliief victims, who 
deserves to be named here if only as a provoker of mirth. But 
Martin Farquhar Tupper^ (1810-89), tlie author of Proverbial 
Philosophy, a Book of llioughts and Arguments, Originally 
Treated, not only did not meiiii to be funny, but was accepted 
by a myriad bu^’ers as profoundly serious. Tiqqier produced 
the first instalment of lus magnum opus as early as 1838, and the 
complete senes in 1876 , reigmng meantime over his pubho, 
and duly profiting. ‘ By 1881 a milhon copies of the work,’ 
we learn, ‘ had been sold iii America.’ It is al'^o stated that he 
invented, amongst other things, ‘ glass screwtops for bottles ' ; 
nay, that Mr. Spurgeon ' proposed to the lady who became his 
wife by help of a passage from Tupper.’ His book is hardly 
monumentum aere perennius ; Tupper, however, had aes in 
more than one sense of the word. His irregular rhymeless lines, 
now and then tumbhng into metre, are apt to seem a nightmare 
parody of certain other ‘ prophetic books.’ Many wits mimicked 
VOL. II. L 
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Tupper, but he left little for them to do save to paint a piece 
of lead with a coat of its own colour. He thuKS addresses the 
reader, really quite pleasantly: 

Come again, and greet me as a friend, fellow-pilgrim upon life’s highway; 
Leave awhile the hot and dusty road, to loiter in the greenwood of Reilection. 
Come unto mj’ eonl dim grotto, that is watered by the rmilet of truth. 

And over w'hose time-stamcd rock climb the fairy How era of content. 

Here, upon this mossy bank of leisure, fling thy load of car(*s, 

TiVbte my simjile store, and rest one soothing hour. 

Tupper uas sublimely proof against the entics, and one quite 
shrewd and amusing passage sallies forth against the ‘ Zoilus ' 
W'ho ‘ sittetli down to judge hi.s master ’ . 

That hook is doomed to be condemned ; the c’-itie must not read it; 

(Some awkward Jieauties in tiie thing might tamper with his verdict; 

So it shall be handed to a i-Ieik tu no1<‘ its wurst and best, etc. 

These lines, perliaj).-., art* among the ‘ awkward beautiets ’ of 
Tupper. 



CHAPTER XX 
EARLIER FICTION 


In reviewing the fiction ^ of the time it is well to begin by 
walehing the writers who entered the scene eailier than Dickens 
and Thackeray and often afforded them instruction, or who in 
other ways mark the transition from the age of Scott. The 
Northern school, headed by John Galt, who wrote their best 
during Sir Walter’s lifetime, have lieeii described in a previous 
tiurvey ; and so have his English followers, Harrison Ainsworth 
and George Henry Rainsford James, who to-day are of little 
account. In the present chapter must figure. Warren, who 
carries on the fashion, so long in favour, of the lurid-farcical 
novel , the fiction of high spirits, or “ high Jinks,’ represented by 
Hook, Surtec.-^, and others ; the sea-slories of Marryat and his 
fellows , and the tales of t^arleton, who carries on the work of 
the Ramm.s and Griffin and is tiieir younger contemporary. 
Many of tliese WTiters continue h>ng ; and tw'^o otliers, Disraeli 
and Lytton, are before the footlights during more or less the 
w'hole of the jieriod. But all in one way or another represent, 
at any rate at the outset, somethmg earlier than the ‘ Victorian 
novel' rightly so called, and have some common features 

The good old methods of the ‘ tale of terror ’ were w'ell and 
duly carried on m the pages of Blarkivood'n Matjazine. TJiey 
descend to Dickens and Lytton ; and one link betw'cen the older 
and the iiew'cr styles is found in a w'ork that is something bc- 
tw'een memoir, tract, and fiction. Samuel Warren's Pasmujffi 
from the Diary of a Late Phytiician began to appear in BlackirootVa 
m 1830, and w'ere sheaved into three volumes in 1S38. The 
physician was Warren himself (1807-77) , he w'roiiglit up his 
notes and experiences, changing the names and details, and 
splashing in the rhetorical colouring. lie show's a good deal of 
courage in his topics, but is not content to let his stories tell 
themselves. There is a profusion of italics, capitals, blanks, 
dashes, interjections, and superlatives, which shows a certain 
nervousness ; and there are too many terrible examples made, 
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and too many excited sermons interspersed. But there is 
pathos in the Passages, and reality too ; they are a record of 
the days of duelling, high play, and execution for forgery : and 
of the time when bleeding (varied by a little ‘ galvanism ’) was a 
remedy for most bodily ills. The language of the ‘ physician ’ 
himself is an odd mixture of the ceremonious and the hectic, 
as he describes a death from consumption, or a fit of apoplexy, 
or stands in front of a. maniacs, who is armed with two razors 
and is slightly uncertain uponw’hose throat, his own or another's, 
he shall first operate. Warren afterwards took to the law, and 
di.scoursed much upon the legal bearings of insanity. The 
interest of C'harlcs Dickens in ennie and in abnormal states of 
mind may have been quickened, and even his style somewhat 
inflamed, by Warren’s Passages. 

We are likewise reminded of some traits in Chuzzleimt or 
Bleak House by Warren's Ten Thousand a Year (1839-41) 
which came out in Blackwood's. There is a similar interest in 
grotesque legal types, a relish for the details of legal roguery, 
an effort to portray unfamihar high society, and a strain of 
rhetoric and melodrama. It is possible according to the dates, 
but less likely, that the influence was the other way. Warren's 
plot is squalid, and his treatment almost merits the terrible 
\vord rancid. Not only the liumour of Dickens, but his mys¬ 
terious power of disinfecting his subject, is wholly absent. A 
wretched little vulgarian. Titmouse, is enabled by a conspiracy 
(to which he is not privy) ot his wicked attorneys, to dislodge a 
noble family from their possessions ; for a time he riots, and 
they suffer; but at last he is exposed and relapses, and the 
family return ; that is all. Warren ha.s a good deal of ill-directed 
power, and can describe sundry blatant types of character, 
and also a scene like the suicide of ins arch-villain, Gammon, 
mordantly enough 

In Theodore Hook ^ (1788-1841), farce-maker, journalist, 
essayist, novelist, societj^ punster, practical jester, impromptu 
rhymester, and Bohemian, may albO be traced a little onginal 
talent, greatlj^ spoiled and scattered. He may earn our charity 
for having amused his generation. The prank and the pun are 
his chief stock-in-trade ; though in his novels, of which Gilbert 
Gurney (1836) and Jack Brag (1837) are the best known, there 
is a slapdash pow'er of invention, or improvisation, and also a 
green-room skill (not unnoted or unshared by Dickens) in 
describing odd personal appearance and ’ make-up.’ In 
Maxtoell one Major Overall is vibibly a brother of Alfred Jingle. 
In Gilbert Gurney Hook relates some of his own tricks (or ‘ flams,’ 
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in the phrase, of the time), fathering them on a certain Daly. 
Even allowing for,the change of taste, there is a vulgar callous¬ 
ness about most of them that is not amusing. Even the Regent 
himself had better feeling than Hook, and made the amends of 
a gentleman to the unhappy actor ‘ Romeo ’ Coates, whom 
Hook had duped by a pretended invitation to a levee. There 
IS a bluntness about the fun of that period, even when it is 
good-natured, which now makes us open our eyes. The 
eJieaper jokes of Sydney Smith, the sarcasms of Macaulay, the 
horseplay m Marryat's novels, the manners of old Lady 
Holland, the illustrations of (^niikshank and Douglas Jerrold’s 
irierry and vulgar work, Ctnidk'a Ciuiani Lectures (1845) 

—all belong, if we will, to a more robust age (' pre-Victonan ’ 
at first) ; the later over-refinement, now in its turn derided, is 
a revulsion of the exhausted nerves from too much high spirits. 
Hook, meantime, provides other small links bi'tween tlic 
fiction of the two periods. His Mrs. Ralnsbottom {The Rams- 
hottom Papers^ 1822-31), who is Mrs. Malaprop reduced to a 
formula, an<l his Rachel Stubbs, anticipate, m their phonetic 
spelhng, Thackeray’s YellowpJusii, and arc lively creatures ; 
his paper on Clubs, a direct and happy following of Swift's 
Directions to Servants, jiniiits the way to the humours of 
Thackeray ; A Visit to tin Old Bmlnj, with its .piry that alter¬ 
nately acquits and convicts suggests one of tlie early, cruder 
skctclies of Dickens ; while the doggerel of Jbdhj Ilic/ginhotloui 
(1806) precedes Rijcrlid Addresses and the quips of TJiomas 
Hood. Theodore Hook also produced many short stones, 
called Mayings and Doings (1824, etc.). His jounuihstic, 
^entu^es, mcludmg the vinileiit John Bull, launcJied against 
Queen Caroline, do not concern us, and are better buried. 

For the sporting fiction of this period the reader must bi' 
relerred to the experts ; but an honourable mention is due to 
Robert ymitli Surtees (1803-64), whose hunting Cockney grocer, 
Mr. Jorrocks with his misadventures, and wdiosc general 
management of humours, gave some hints to Dickens for the 
Ihekwickians. Jorrocks' Jaunts and Jollities first apjicared m 
periodical form in 1831-4, and as a book in 1838 ; Pickwick 
began in 1836. The scene in court, where IVlr. Jorrocks’s appeal 
is rejected and opposing counsel declaim, is a rude but not 
unw'orthy model for a more famous trial. The hero goes to 
Pans, and to Margate, and reappears in later works {Handley 
Cross, etc.). In 1853 earao a more mature production, Mr. 
Sponges Sporting Tour, with pictures by Leech ; Mr. Jorrocks 
had been portrayed by ‘ Phiz.* Destitute of style, the book 
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is packed with shrewd observation and fun, and full of the 
hard knocks. encouiiterK, and practical jests which we have 
found to be so rife in the novel of the time. The author is too 
modest when he calls Mr. Sponge a ‘ characterless character,’ 
apologises for making him the hero, and professes only ‘ to 
put the rising generation on their guard against specious, 
promiscuous acquaintance, and tram them on to the noble sport 
of hunting/ Mr Sponge does not want for ‘ character ’ ; he 
know's Ins world, he can ride, and in sjiite of his sponging and 
other dubious proceedings he is not 'wholly objectionable. 
Surtees has an amazing interest in costume , the student of the 
history of tailonng, and of the so(*ial shades of dress, will find 
him a mine of information. Mr. Sponge’s 

w'aistcoats, of course, were of the most conect ff>nn and material, 
generally either pale ])ull, or bull witli a narrow stripe, smular to 
the undre>-.s vests of the .servant.s of tlu' Ih»yal Tamily, only with the 
pattern run across iii.stead of lengthways. 

And it IS much to know that of Ins hunting-coat ^ the seams, 
of course, |again “of cour.''e''j were out.side, and an ignorant 
person miglit suppose that, he had had Ins coat turned.’ With 
the same vivid particularity >Surtees de.-«<‘nbes, and Leech 
presents, the aftiT-diimcr figure of the Pecksmfiian Mr. Ja-wdey- 
ford, the next-morning di.sordcr of >Sir Harry Scaltcrcash 
drawing-room, and the day Avith I’liiKngton's hounds. Mr. 
Sponge ends, satisfactorily enough, as the w'caltliy proprietor of 
a respectable ‘ cigar-aiid-betting-rooms’ in tJermyn Street. 

Such works,^ though not exa<‘tly literatim', were at times, as 
wre see, the cause of literature in others , and the rest ot their 
kind can liarely be mentioned hf'n*. In the tales of Francis 
Edw’ard Smedley (]81S-(I4), winch include Frank Fairlegh 
(1850) and Leieiti Arunihl tiu're is an unaffected and 

agreeable mixture of riding, duelling, good qiiip'* and high ]mks, 
love-making, and villainy baffled ; and m tho.sc of Major George 
John Whyte-Mehdlle (1821-78), which number some twenty, 
there is a similar mixture, but a greater ambition, and their 
dehneation of English sport and its niceties is pronounced to bc 
very accurate by those who know. Wliyte-Melvillc’s Kate 
Coventry^ in which the heroine tells her O'wn story, is a very 
light but spirited recital of riding, hunting, flirtation, and good 
spirits ; but he also produced romantic-historical fiction some- 
w'liat m the Lyttonian style. 
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The novel of warfare had flourished during the latter years of 
Scott; the Peninsular can\paign had served as a canvas for 
George Gleig {The Subaltern, 1825) and Thomas Hamilton 
{Cyril Thoryiton, 1827): and Michael Scott in Tom Cringle's Lag 
(1829-30) and The Cruise of the Midge (1834-5) hnd produced 
sprightly faitliful sketches of the sea. IMcanwhile had appeared 
Captain PVederick Marryat ^ (1792-1848), who carries on this 
line of excellent sea-stones, but in the older and tougher 
tradition inaugurated by Smollc'tt. He has the same nerves of 
whijicord : he too deals, though with far better temper and 
more humanity than »Smollett, in floggings and crimpings, in 
duckings and bastings and boozings, in raw practical jests and 
cruelties ; and also—no man lietter—m sea-battles and sea- 
stonns, and sea-adventure in all }>arts ot the world. Marryat 
was a naval officer of note and courage who had .served and 
fought everywhere, liaving originally run off to .sea. He 
coniuKuiced author afti'r conijileting his service ; he had 
watciied vliat he describes, and, with all his love for caricature 
and farce, he must be pidgcd a tnie painter ot sea-hfe and 
manners. He la.uncheil his first tale Franlc Mildmuy, in 1829 ; 
and next year. The King s Own, wlneli contains, as yet crudely 
mingled, the same sort ot bold loud humours, the figures of 
fun and the scenes of combat, that swarm in it.s successors 
The dates show how swiftly he spun his yarns, w'liK‘h arc none 
the worse for that. Peter Simple and Jaroh Faithful appeared 
in 1834, Japhet in Seairh of a Father and Mr. Mtdshipman Easy 
two years laliT. These four are tJic most popular of Marryat's 
books, and are full of shrewd rougli characterisation, Hia 
imagination, her(‘. of the circumstantial and positive order, 
becomes more ambitious m Snarleyyoir (1837) and The Phantom 
Ship (1839), but it does not fail, it does not miss the horrible- 
grotesque* Marryat. next wrote boys’ books, full of (Vusoe-hke 
interest and very simple morality, of which Ma^dermnn Ready 
(1841) is the pleasantest. Amongst Ins other works may be 
mentioned The Pacha of Many Tales and Pereival Keene \ but 
thej’’ fall into two or three typc.s, and need not all be recited. 

Japhet, for instance, is not a 8 ea-stor 3 % but the autobiography 
of a foundling, verj much in the eighteenth-century manner, 
and reminiscent of Defoe. The half-honest ot daphet, who 
runs through endless vagrant scrapes, is represented with the 
same sort of skill as Colonel Jack’s. Japhet shrinks from the 
meanest kind of cheating, and is just decent enough to reconcile 
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us to hifi final good luck. Dickens, it is clear, knew the book. 
Japhet’s master, the apothecary C'ophagus, talks in Alfred 
Jingle’s way :—‘ father—^um—can't tell—^lovc—concealment— 
child bom—Foundling Hospital—put out—and so on ’; and 
here too is the ancient situation, used in Our Mutual Friend^ 
of the two penniless adventurers who marry, each expecting a 
fortune from the other. In Percival Keene the narrator is 
another cheerful, brave, callous, and resourceful adventurer, 
also of doubtful birth ; he learns that he is a lord’s bastard, 
coolly and ingeniously trades on the knowledge, serving on 
his o\m father’s ship ; lights, has hair-breadth escapes, and 
prospers Both of these are stones of humours and affrays, 
and so arc Piter Simple, Jacob Faithful, and many more. Clear 
in the meniorv" remain persons like Mr. Chucks, with his elegant, 
trailing off into blasphemous, dictiem Ldce many actual men, 
these beingo are humourists and iiotliing more; but they are 
lively and salient humourists. Jt has C)lteii been pointed out 
how JMariyat thus supplies an historical link between Smollett 
and Dickens. Another such link is to be found in his English. 
It IS much looser and more slapda>'h than Smollett’s Enghsh, 
which IS remarkably classical and pure. But it is plain, good, 
enviable English all the same, and well fitted to Marryat's scene 
and speakers. His plots, no doubt, arc almrist alwaj's nothing ; 
but this is the old privilege oi the ‘ picaresque ’ novel, which 
makes no pretence to plot. 

Yet in Snarleyyuw, or. The Dog Fiend, tliere is for once a 
certain composition and unity, which is the unity not simply 
of the hero but of the inotij. It is not that the whole scene is 
‘ laid between the Channel and the Texel,' nor that the tale 
occupies just ‘ the regular nine months ’ ; this is only the 
author’s jest; but it consists m the uncanny ubiquity and 
vitality of the cur Snarlej^ow on the one part, and of Mr. Small- 
bones on the other, the two intended victims and mutual foes, 
who ever turn up ahve, with more than catlike persistence, 
after being cut adrift, or proffered arsenic, or chopped at with 
axes. The terrors of the crew, and of their villainous bully- 
captain Vanslyperken, are duly mocked and explained away 
for the reader ; yet the supernatural air hangs over the story 
still. Master and cur are fairly strung up at the end, and Small- 
bones is saved. Long as the tale is, it is not tedious except for 
the Jacobite plot so hastily cobbled into it. Marryat’s pecufiar 
sort of entertainment, and his scene-painter’s skill, which forces 
us to stand well back to do it justice, are well seen m The Dog 
Fiend. His Jemmy Ducks, his Corporal Van Spitter, and his 
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widow Vandersloosh stand out clearly enough. As he truly 
says, every one in the book deceives every one else, and the 
only bonedt creature in it is the malignant Snarleyyow himself. 

Another sea-yam, Rattlin the Reefer (1836), by the Hon. 
Edward Gk.*orge Greville Howard, was announced as being 
‘ edited ’ by IVIarryat, and is a work of the same school, but 
with a difference. Ratthn, like Japhet, searches for and at 
last finds a father, and an estate bcMdes. He suffers from the, 
brutal upbringing of the day ; his teachers and other oppressors 
arc described with bitter, Smollettesque energy ; one of his 
best-told adventures is a great barring-out. He goes to sea ; 
serves under a captain who is at first malicious and at last 
insane; undergoes various bullyings and beastly hoaxes; 
smells powder, and has strange adventures in the West Indies ; 
comes home, chasing and chased bj" the villain of the tale ; 
and at last settles down well. All tliis is very much according 
to pattern, including the clumsy plot. But Ratthn is les.s 
cheerily callous than Marryal’s heroes ; desi»ite all the horseplay 
and bloodshed which he sees and shares in, he has some heart 
and some capacitj' for remorse The book, though often high- 
flown, has a sombre and almost a tragic (piality ; and the style 
has some intensity and untraim-d force. Howard may havo 
been reading the poets when lir* siieaks ol a lady's ‘ night-emidat - 
ing hair,’ but the phrase- seems beyond the scope of Marryat. 
There are many excellent de.scnptionfi, such a.s that of tlio 
surprise landing on St. Domingo by the Briti.‘-h frigate . and 
the narratives of Ratthn's dehrium during \ ellow fever, and of 
his brief love-passage with the beautiful,muLitto, are admirably 
written. 


III 

The inner and sterner hfe of Ireland had been painted in the 
previous age by the Bamms and Griffin, and their work was now 
to be continued by a master , but before reaching Carleton 
the chronicle must pause to notice two writers, Lover and 
Lever, who depict for the most part the lighter, harum-scarum 
aspect of the scene, and who have to answer not a little for the 
popular English notion of Paddy, Rorj^ and ]^llcke 3 ^ They 
de-scribe what they saw faithfully enough, but it is the surface. 
Lever, certainly, had the better and more sustained gift of the 
two; yet Samuel Lover^ (1797-1868), who has been over- 
shghted by the historians of letters, comes nearer, in his Rory 
O'More (1837), to presenting the bitter realities of his country. 
The story, which the author expanded out of a ballad and also 
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turned into a play, is laid in the year 1798; and Hoche and 
Wolfe Tone make their appearance. Behind all the clatter of 
puns, and ‘ bulls,' and repartees there is the sombre setting of 
conspiracy, bloodshed, and subornation. Lover is a careless 
and artless writer, but his thinlccrs, and cottagers, and informers, 
and soldiery, are distinct enough. His Handy Andy (1842), 
on the other hand, is farce : Andy is the blundering servant, 
the comic man, an itovrdi in low bte ; the fun is sometimes 
poor, ottcn good, and must be perused m a boyish spirit; the 
book is still reprinted and has life in it. Lover also did well 
in saving his Legends o.nd Stories of Juland, and m the business 
of ditty-writing. He Avas a painter, a reciter, a draAAing-room 
‘ lion,' and a musician, and toured tJirough Britain and America 
with his entertainments 

Charles James Lever ^ (lSOfi-72), a novelist of much wider 
range, a wanderer, a most meritorious describer of war, a boon 
companion, ca raconteur, and tlu‘ possessor of nifiiiile high 
spirits, Diibhii wit, and anecdote, fir.st liccanu* knoAvn through 
his Confcssiotis of Harty Lorreqver (JS37), wtiieh Ik* confesses to 
be ‘ httle other than a not(*book of absurd and laughable 
incidents.' As in much else of lx‘A’'er's wnting, the interest 
turns largely on two ingrediints , one is the //our, winch figures 
so often, in its various degrees ot humour and cruelty, m the 
fiction of Hook, of MarrAat, and of the youtiilul Dickens ; and 
the other is t^(^ ron\ witli heads liroken and table.-' overturned, 
wdiicli Lever and his characters love eriually w’ell. Tht* drawings 
of Hablot Bi’owiie (‘ Phiz ), with their grotesque animation, 
are the be.st commentary on the.se incidents, Avhich Lever's 
v'lvacity seldom fails to carry oil. Drink and drulibmgs, love- 
makings, and escapades, riding and duelling, are also the staple 
of Charles O'Malley^ the Irish Dragoon (1841). But the book 
IS a great advance on Lorruiuer. Lever hail livcfl at Brus.sels 
among the military, and at the end ot Charhs O Malley he 
describes the Dueliess of Richmond’s hall wath mneh hte and 
likelihood, if without the art of 'J’haekeray. Tlie pictures of 
the Peninsular battle.-N arc laa- more lemarkable, and on 
Lever’s war-pieces, even more than on his comedy, his credit 
as a noveli.«t rests. He introduces his dragoon not only to 
Wellington but to Napoleon ; and they are both tnily seen, as 
Charles O’Malley w'ould see them. The story, with all its 
endless padding and anecdotage, goes smartly; and the 
servant, Micky Free, a character of the typp w'hich the true 
Irishman is apt to resent and repudiate, is a most lively 
theatneal figure. The flow of strong drink through Lever’s 
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pages Is noticeable to the modem reader ; but this is probably 
true to fact. 

These works, in one a.spect, continued the tradition of the 
military and naval story, which we- have seen flourishing during 
the reigns of George the Fourth and William the Fourth. 
Lever’s experience in CWada, in Germany, and in Belgium 
broadened his canvas, and in Jack Hinton and 2'om Burke of 
Ours (1843) he presents the same medley of humours and 
battles, in the same devil-may-care spirit, with the same 
facility and true if hasty colouring. He improvised ; he was 
usually hard up. After 1812 he w'as back in Dublin, spent 
money, edited the Dublin Vniversitif Mtujazine, forgathered 
w’lth Thackeray, left, and w’andered again over the Continent. 
He poured out. more novels, under pressure , among them Cow- 
Cregan (1849) and Manner Turnnif (18,12) Here Lever begins 
to tone down ; he composes more slowiy and patiently, and 
with less of liis former vivacity, hut his knowiedge of the w'orld, 
or of its appearance, is naturally wider. He w’as cf)nsul a while 
at Tries!e, and in his later years wrotf* another batch of stories, 
including of Arran and Lord Kihjobbin (1872) Mauriee 

Tiernay is a, good example of his metliod while in mid-eareer. 
The tale begins with tumbrils and Robespierre. Tieriny, 
part-French. pari-Irish, does well, hut against orders, at the 
passage of tin* Rhine, and is led out to be shot for indiscipline, 
but gets olf. ]S>xt he shares in the inva.sion of Ireland, and 
is stranded after its failure. He ends in Austria, after more 
gallantries, us one of Napoleon's colonels, iiie jiassagi's of 
liattle and adventure are often admirable , so are the descriptions 
of a lire in a. house packed wath gunpowder barrels, and of the 
guillotine , and though the rollicking tone is present, it is not 
predominant, and the rf>mance i^ of a sound textiin*. Lever, 
it will be seen, was miieh more than a mere rattlejiate and farce- 
monger. It WTis liLs ill fortune tliat by the time he had hegun 
to take both life and the art of fiction seriously, lie ‘ihoiild have 
lost some of his earher lightness and freshness, and should too 
frequently have dulled his style by over-production 

‘ I have often thought,’ wTote William Carletond ‘ tliat man's 
life is separated or divided into a senes of small epics ; not 
epics that are closed by happiness, how’ever, but by pam.’ 
His own life (1794-18G9), as he relates it, is more like a string of 
ballads than of epics. They are not all jiainful, but there is a 
kind of haunted eheerfuluess about many of them. He tells 
of bis feats of fighting, leaping, dancing, starving ; of his talk 
with his long-since-marned first love, to w^hom he had never 
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before spoken, only looking at her for years during the service 
at the wayside altar ; of their honest avowal, in the husband’s 
presence; of his pilgrimage to Lough Derg, when Neil McCallum, 
another pilgnm, stole his clothes ; of his escape in the streets 
of Mullingar, when the Highland regiment ran amok and slew ; 
of his endless rebuffs, and of the fncnds whom he always 
found. It is one of tb" best autobiographies of the time, 
without rancour and i^athout rhetoric. It wfia long before 
Carleton found out that lie could write ; but he afterwards 
saw that his vagrant destiny had always been pushing him to 
write. His later struggles were of another kind—with poverty, 
with publishers, and wtli the fitfiiluess of his o\\'n inspiration. 
He wrote much, and was highly piat-^ed, and could hardly 
live , he was shiftless, and got little good ctf a long-delayed 
pension. 8till ho felt at last that with all his ill luck he had 
realised lus gemus, of which h(‘ was conscious enough. 

Carleton's fiction is half fact He often coins his actual 
memories, and some of the Idackest scene,*, he describes, as in 
Wildgoofic Lodge, had taken place. One cliajiler of his Life 
reminds us of a wc'll-kiiown passage in Notre-Dame. The 
cellarfiil of munijiers and fakers, witJi tlieir sliain limbs and 
sores ]}T.ng aliout loose, was a real cellar. So too Pat Frayne, 
the hedge-schoolmaster, and tlie fiddler, ^liekoy McRoiy, are 
real persons. So Farleton can boast with tnith . 

There never whs aiy man of Ic'tteris iiho had an o]»porlunity of 
knowing and describing the iiiauncis of the Irish jx^oplc so thoroughly 
as I had. I was one of thcmsches, and mingled in all those sports 
and pastimes m i\hioh (lieir character*, are Hiosl clearly developed. 
Talking simply of the peasantry, there is scarcely a phase of their 
life with which I was not intimate. . . . My memory, too, aithougli 
generally good, was then m its greatest po^\c^ , it was always a 
memory of association. For mataiice, m writing a description of 
Irish mamiers, or of anything else connected with my own past 
experience, if I were able to remember any one particular fact or 
place, everything connected with it, or calculated to place it distinctly 
before me, rushed from a thousand sources ujion my memors'. 
{Aufohiog., Ch. xi.) 

In the five volumes of his Traiia and Stories of the Irish 
Peasantry (first series, 1830; second series, 1833) Carleton 
makes good his promise to be the historian of Irish life and 
manners. These tales are real documents ; they have the not© 
ol intimate truthfulness ; the writer, wnth all his sympathy, 
is no partisan ; and he keeps his head, much to the advantage 
of his comedy, irony, and pathos. There is infinite breaking 
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of skulls, and connoisseurship in use of the blackthorn ; for 
which weddings, wakes, fairs, all kinds of gathenngs are 
suitable occasions. The bottle is everywhere, and always 
illicit. There is nothing Carleton does not know about the 
inside of a hut, a shebeen, or a priest’s lodging, from the 
furniture to the folklore. The Lianhan Shee and The Three 
Tasks show how he earned on the work of Crofton Croker, the 
chronicler of the fairies. He is an authority on tnbal custom , 
and those who resented Sjmge's Playboy of the Western World 
in our time—the drama in which all tlie girls run after a sup¬ 
posed parricide—might also have objected to Phelim O'Toole's 
Courtship, where the banns are called for three different wives 
in the same church on the same day by the same priest for the 
same man, to the joy of the whole neighbourhood. The bitter 
struggle for education is seen in The Hedge School, drawn from 
the hfe, and in Going to Maynooth. Carleton had known the 
Ribbonmen at close quarters, and his ink becomes blacker 
when he introduces them In the stones where vendetta, 
political or private, is the motive, hke The Donagh, Wildgoose 
Lodge, or The Midnight Mass, he comes nearest to tlie ordinary 
style of the romancer, and there is httle thrift in his use of the 
lurid element. In general, his art is iiLstinctive rather than 
studied. There is a sad fatiguing iteration, but a heart- 
piercing accent too. m his lamentable &cenc.s. He usually 
lets the moral take its chance, possibly schooled by Jus early 
reading of Gil Bias , he tells, with a gaietj’ that is not habitual 
to lum, how' Pliebm managed to sell the same pig many times 
over, and that too in Yorkshire. 

Fardorougha the Miser (1S37-9), Carleton’s best long story, 
IS one of the greyest of books , it is full of a long-drawn keening 
melancholy, and of a savagery too, that bear hard on the 
nerves and go beyond art, though hardly beyond the truth 
The miser might seem an impossible figure , he writhes in 
agony when he has to find money to defend his son, who is 
wrongly charged with murder. But Carleton often has docu¬ 
ments m his head that disconcert our notions of wdiat is possible , 
and we dare not say that he merely invented the Ribbonman, 
the real murderer, who has plotted the false charge partly in 
self-defence and also in jealousy. The talk of this man's 
wild comrades, who turn upon him in disgust, equals or out¬ 
does anything written even by the brothers Banim. Carleton 
keeps all his homage for his w'omen, and the mother and 
betrothed of the threatened man are nobly sketched. The 
happy ending is too visibly a concession to be much of a relief. 
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like Carleton, Mrs. Samuel Carter Hall (1800-81) drew on 
actual memories, though they are somewhat coloured by her 
ladylike style and her reading of Walter Scott. But her native 
speakers are convincing, and she is not unequal to scenes of 
violence and fray. In The Wh itehoy, a Story of Ireland in ISiiSf 
published in 1845, she relates the troubles of an English absentee 
landlord who goes to Ireland resolved to administer his estates 
justly, but who is entangled in parties and generally bewildered. 
The gentry only half trust Juin ; he is captured by the White- 
boys, though not ill-treated ; he is witness of a secret meeting 
in the mountains, and there is a bloody fight. There is also a 
vigorous scene in which the wicked agent and his punisher are 
drowned together. Mrs. Hall's Light.^ and Shadows of Irish 
Life (1838) and her Sketches of Irish Character (1842) have the 
same character, but deal more m manners and humours than 
in tragedy. 


IV 

The state of the novel of manners just before the coming of 
Disraeli may be fairW judged by a glance at Robert Plumer 
Ward’s Tremaine, or. The Man of Refinement (1825) It was 
popular, and is forgotten , it is long-winded, and its diction is 
ineffable, and yet it does not want for spnghtlmess and point. 
Tremaine, rich at thirty, is a type of the ennvye, but is a man 
of strict honour and alarmingly fastidious taste. He broods in 
the solitude of his Belmont estate. 8o he has to be humanised ; 
and the means are at hand m the person of Dr. Evelyn, an old 
friend, a clergyman, who is the pos.sessor of ‘ rosy health, good- 
natured intelligence, and well-regulated happiness,' and further 
of a daughter Georgina. 

The pensiveness of Treina]n(‘'s character was always inclined to 
imbend in the conij>any of women- -particularly of gentlewomen. . . . 
The sex had a credit with him of which he had not y(‘t been able to 
deprive them. 

He feels ‘ an unintelligible sensation of interest' in Georgina. 
But two volumes arc required to explain and reward it, although 
the lady has ‘ the loveliest check m the world, damasked by 
the buxom air,' and although her musical * finger had begun to 
be formed in Italy at the age of twelve.’ Tremaine is thus 
drawn into county society ; he also sees something of the poor ; 
lus misanthropy softens ; and many incidents show his un¬ 
expected nobleness of disposition. The dames and squires 
who annoy him are drawn with distinct skill, and with what 
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the author likes to call * archness/ But Tremaine has one 
great drawback as a suitor ; he is a disciple (late in the day) 
of Bolingbroke, and also of Voltaire ; and the devout Georgina, 
though she owns her love, will have none of him. He vanishes, 
she pines ; and he turns up next in Addison's Walk, at Magdalen, 
of which college we suddenly learn he is a Fellow. He is civil 
but distant to the other Fellows, and the President styles him 
‘ an illustrious mope/ Dr. Evehn pursues him, but he vanishes 
again. The parties next meet in France. A hundred pages, 
before all is well, are occupied with a stiff theological argument 
between Tremaine and Evelyn. After a time the sceptic 
‘ falters,' but at last is ‘ greatly satisfied,' as we arc carefully 
told, as to the ‘ merits ’ of orthodoxy. This hero is a pleasingly 
pnggisli specimen of the man of rank and fortune with perfect 
maimers and address (here called his abord), which are only 
marred by a certain an-ogaiice. With some change in the 
language, he might almost figure in the jiages of Lytton, whose 
work Trcmmnc forecasts in more tjjan one particular. 

In 182G the later Waverleys Avere appearing, and Disraeh’s 
Vivian. Grri/ vas published , and, two years afterwards, Rulwcr's 
Pelham. Tlie histone sceiu* t)f Woodi-doch and the wide 
humanity of Tin Two Droi\rs or The Highland Widaiv contrast 
with the crackle of light insolence—Hogeiiey insolence—whicli 
is heard in Ihest^ youthful stc^nes, and which sounds a new note 
in fiction. Tht* likenesses between Disraedi and Lyttoii are on 
the surface, like their curls and waistcoats. Both at first 
practise the comedy ot patrician maimers ; and both Jiave a 
strain (»f romance, which is sometimes geiiuuie hut which 
equally often to intlation and rhetoric ; so that we are tor 
ever asking why and where tlie author is being abandoned by 
his OAVii sense of the ludicrous. Tins mixtuit' may be partly 
inherited from Byron, wlio had died in 1824 , liut then Byron, 
in his Don Juan, had derided rather than deceived himself. 
Still both novelists deal, as li(‘ had done, in the exotie-jiictur- 
esque, in tales of the East and the iSouth. And botJi deal, as 
he had done at times, in the supernatural or shairi-occult. 
In Lytton tins element is inordinate , but even Di.'-raeli trifles 
with ‘ magnetism,’ introduces the ‘ Angel of Arabia ' to Tancred, 
and exhibits, though wath a pleasant irony, a mature uncon¬ 
vincing phantom in Lothair : ‘ that divine TJieodora w'ho, let 
ua hope, returned at least to those El\'sian fields slie so well 
deserved.’ The comparison need go no further ; the difference 
is one of brains. Disraeli w ears w^eU, w’hile Lytton, save perhaps 
for some of his later middle-class novids, and in spite of Ms 
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unquestioned and many-faceted talent, does not. He is the 
glass of one bterary mode after another; DisraeU’s wit and 
observation are genuine, and so are his passion and enthusiasm, 
however falsely expressed. 

The literary life of Benjamin Disraeli ^ (1804-81) covers inter- 
mittentlj" more than fifty years. He inherited the bent for 
letters from his father, Isaac D israeli, the recluse antiquarian 
and student, and author of The Curiosities of Literature (1791, 
etc.). Bom a Jew, he was baptized in boyhood , both his ori¬ 
ginal and his adopted faiths, which he strove to reconcile, 
deeply affected his mind and career. After some early ventures 
in literature, he commenced novchst, and flew his kite Vivian 
Grey, still the cleverest of boyish satires. Had he been reading 
Thomas Love Peacock s novels ? Headlong Hall and most of 
its successors were before the world. Disraeli shows the same 
attitude towards the social menagerie, and the hkeness is 
suspicious : 

The host, who was of no party, supported his guest as long as 
possible, and them left him to his fate. The imlitary MP. fled to 
the drawing-room to plulander with Mrs. Grey , and the man of 
science and the African had already ret]rc*d to the intellectual idiocy 
of a Mayfair ‘ At Home ’ The novelist was silent, for ho wws study¬ 
ing a scene ; and the poet w'as absent, for he was musmg a sonnet. 

The early chapters of the book are .still fresh, and arc by far 
the best. There is no flaw m the impudence of Vivian, the first 
of the Disraehan adventurens. The Marquis of Carabas, whose 
vanity Vivian steers, and Mr.s FeHx Lorraine, tvhose attentions 
he ignores (wiBel 5 ^ for she has tried to poison him), are cruelly 
yet precociously sketched. The CTcrman court scenes and 
popular humours are also to be noted in so new' a writer; but 
his pleasantest piece of assurance is to borrow silently, and to 
mangle in the borrowing, one of the famous pages of the Eeligio 
Medici, which the reader may easily discover. Vivian Grey ls 
full of rubbish, but Disraeli was wTong in wishing his first story 
to be forgotten. 

Next he turned to satiric fantasy, w'hich at first is a little 
heavy. The Voyage of Captain Popamlla (1828) preceded by 
some months Macaulay's attacks on James Mill, and is an assault 
upon the Utihtarians and the theory of the ‘ greatest happiness '; 
but it also attacks the Wliig view' of the constitution, and the 
currency system, and the ‘ colomal ’ system, and many other 
systems, in the guise of a fable. There is merit in the picture 
ot the Isle of Fantaisie, an^ Utopia untroubled by lawB, agri- 
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culture, or manufactures ; but Disraeli is not yet the English 
Lucian, or the pocket Voltaire, which he has it m him to^be, 
and which after a few years for an instant he becomes. Some 
solemn romances, presently to be noted, intervened ; but in 
1833 he produced Ixioih in Heaven and in the next year The 
Infernal Marriage. The first of these, too little read, is perfect 
in its way. Tliere is nothing superfluous in it—^no politics, 
no allegory, and no sentiment. J’he ennui and arrogance 
and intngues of Olympia an‘ there ; ‘ say what they hke,’ 
observes Apollo, ‘ Immortality is a bore.’ To see the quality 
of the stjde, let the reader turn first to the page on which 
Ixion refuses to tell Juno what tiic tail of the Qiwen of Meso¬ 
potamia’s peacock is really made of, and tht'ii to the page on 
which he does give iier that information. The Infernal Marriage 
betrays some reading of A Tab' of a Tub. an<i is not so light of 
hand, but is still excellent. Proserjnne upncts tJie equammity 
of Hell, offends the Eates and the Furies, visits Saturn, and at 
last gets into Elysium and really good society. The lesson 
seems to bo found m a reiuark which l^israoh makes elsewhere, 
that ' the action of woman upon t)ur destiny is incessant.’ 

(!o7itari7ii Fleming (1832) is partly a diary of travel, and 
partlj'^ a confession in the iorni of a story. In Spam, m Athens, 
m Jerusalem, (’ontarini is Disraeh himself, who had toured 
the ground and described it m his letters home. The letters 
are su}>erior to the novel , they are more natural and ironical, 
and there is less paste jewellery in their Enghsh. Disraeh 
gravely asserted afterwards : ‘ I sJiall always consider The 

Psychological as the perfection of Enghsh prose.’ Here is the 
prose : the first passage is like Landor’s, gone a little wrong, and 
the second recalls Ossian-Maephcrson ' 

Fortunati* Jordan ' Fortunate Ihssus ! 1 have waded through the 

sacred waters , with ditiiculty 1 traced thi‘ sacred vimdings of the 
classic ntreani. Alas' for the exuberant Tigris; alas » for the 
mighty Euphrates , alas ! for the mysterious Nile ' . . . 

. . . Green hills ' green vallej's ! a blight upon jour trees and 
pastures, for she cannot gaze upon them ' .tVnd thou, red siui! her 
blood is upon thy beams. Halt in thj’’ course, red sim ; halt' and 
receive my curse ! 

Even here the ardour is real; it is the language that will not 
do. Nor is the book all hke that. It reveals what the author 
calls ‘ a development of my poetic character.’ It was wildly 
praised by Heme, and influenced by Goethe's WaJirheit utid 
Dichtung." Contarini is a poetic soul, a would-be poet, who as 
VOL. n. M 
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a poet fails, but whose real ambition, in the end attained, is for 
political power. »So was Disraeli’s. The fortunes of Contarini s 
anonymous tale ManMein are those of \ ivian Grey. The violent 
sorrows of Contarinrs childhood, his dreams, his ferocities, his 
adventures, have the stamp of reality ; they are fragments of 
remembered truth m a preposterous or fanciful setting. And 
the scraps of Cbesterfieldian wisdom which relieve the strain of 
the narrative really are, m their way, the perfection of prose—of 
fJaWo-English prose : 

' You are yet too young fully to coni]»rehcnd how much m life 
depends ujkjji manner. Whenever ytm see a man who is successful 
in society, try to discoA^er what makes him {'leasing, and if possible 
adopt lud system. You should l<*arn to teiiee. Tor languages, at 
present, Ereiieh will Ije siiffieient. You si)eak it fairly , try to 
speak it elegantly. Read French authors Read Rochefoucault. 
The French wrnters are the finest m the world, for they clear our 
heads of all ridiculous ideas. Study precision ’ 

1 must leaA'c out the turgid Afroy, and 77ir Rci'olutiovary 
Epick too (1834), with its imitative ambitious blank verse, its 
symbolic picture of the elavli between ‘ Feudalism' and 
‘ Federalism,’ and its celebration of Napoleon's entry into 
Lombardy. Henrietta Tetnplc, a Jjove-Siory (1837), one of 
Disraeli's two pure romances, claims more iiotjcc. It recalls 
The Conquest of Granffda, or some other of those Restoration 
‘ heroic plays ’ Avhich foolish people tliiiik are all tiistiaii. 'fhere. 
is the same strain, overwToiight and grotesipie as you Anil, of 
nobihty and exaltation. Disraeli had been crossed in loA-e and 
soon found some rehef in wTiting The piission that he describes 
IS not AA’hat is called Oriental, nor yet is it. jiurely chiA'alrous ; 
but it is tnic ; Eros is there, uneompiered, and overriding all 
things, and sometimes dropping mto rant. Armine, the liero, 
is only of mark as the Auctim ot Eros ; he is a shabby creature 
in himself. Engaged to a quiet lieircss. he meets Henrietta 
Temple, takes fire, hides lus ciigagemcnt from her, and Anns 
her heart. She finds Iiiin out, an-l drops him, and accepts a 
quiet and devoted peer. Then the heiress finds out Armine, 
and she too drops hhn, A'ery projierlj, and he gets into a debtor's 
gaol. Thence he is rescued by a clicerful adroit friend, De 
Alirabel, who is drawn straight from Count D'Orsay and is the 
prince of diplomatists and good fellows. Dc Alirabel at last 
effects a change of partners ; the tw'o quiet ones pair off 
obligingly, and the pining Armine and Henrietta are united. 
The plot is hardly w’orthy of Disraeli’s vrits, and the shuffled 
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quartet, cleverly as the tnck is done, do not retain our inttei-est. 
But all this is the afterpiece , in the opening chapters the 
passion bums true and high, and then bums out. In recom¬ 
pense there is much good comedy. Old Lndy Bellair. full of 
life and fun, and thirsting at the age of ninety for yet more fun 
and life, is (and was) a real person. The same may be true of 
the moneylenders, gentry of Disraeli'.s o\ni race. He had good 
reason to wnte feehngly on tJiat most tragi-comical of all 
topics, the horrors of debt. 

The other sheer romance is IVwchft (1837). Here the plot 
runs plainly and smoothly enough, or it would do so if we were 
not distracted by our knowledge of the lacts. It is a roguKh 
and ingenious muddle of the biographies of Byron and Shelley. 
Plantageiici- Padurcis is Byron, and his mother is Byron s 
mother ; and tlieir wrangles, w'liii'li are rt^ ited with masterly 
skill, are quite in the spirit of the historical evidence. Marmion 
Herbert, the nnknow'n father of Vonetia (w'ho has only seen his 
picture) is a deserting hiisliaiid, a dreamer, a charmer, a poet , 
a travesty of SJielley, with many traits of the real Sht'lley 
embodied, and In’s essence left out. 'I’hcn begins the medley. 
Cadurcis-B\ ron fir-t n'Viles tin* lilt* and doctrine of Slu'llev- 
Herbert, and then lalls under his charm, being already iii lovi* 
with his daughter ihrbert’s wife. Lady Annabel, has. more¬ 
over, some features, including the stringent virtue, ol Jjady 
BuroN, B\roll's wife , and yet at last, for the sake ol the vouiiii 
f)eo])le, she becoin(*s recomiled to her vagrant Marmion- 
Shelley Apart Ironi all this, there is ahundajiee of c»dour and 
humour iii rc»t7uf. , it is a real picture ol inaniuTs , the hand 
of the WTiter has grown tinner , and tins is on the w'lu>Ie his 
most harmonious story, and his best etunposeil. 


Time pashcd, Disraeli entered the Commons, failed at first, 
then made his mark, invented and headed his ‘ Voiiiig England ’ 
party, formulated his programme of “ Tor}’ ’ dcmoer.iey, spoke 
and pampliletecred in its interest, and embodu'd il in three ol 
his most noted novels. Voningnhij (1844). tiie opening story of 
the pohtical ‘ trilogy,' of whicli the others are Byhd and 7'ancrcd, 
is the first bocjk into w’hieh Disraeli put all liis hrains, though 
its unity suffers in consequence. He says that it is a study of 
the origin of political parties ; but it is one-third history and 
affairs, one-third humours and manners, oiie-thiixl \dsion and 
romance. The author’s Orientalism comes to a climax. We 
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meet the preposterous, the all-accomplished Sidonia, with his 
callous heart and searching brain, with one hand on the purse- 
strings and the other on the policy of Europe ; a Jew’s heated 
daydream of the ideal Jew. But Sidonia is also the mouthpiece 
of the huge and bombastic, but not untrue, tirade upon the 
Hebrew genius, wJiich is at once a confession of faith and a 
protest. A protest, for we must remember that no professing 
Jew was to be admitted to the Cbmmons until 1858, 

Coningshy introduces a new strand int- • the social pattern of 
Disraeli’s novels. North and South, m.- xiufacturer and noble¬ 
man, are brought into conflict by Iho sonicwhat commonplace 
and cheap expedient of Coniiigsbys Jove-alfiur vith the 
daughter of the self-made JMilbank, who is the hereditary foe 
of C'oniiigsby s grandfather and patron Lord Monmouth. He, 
Lord Afonmonth, is studied from tlie ' wieked Lord Hertford,’ 
Thackeray's Marquis of Steyne. But Disraeli leaves out the 
more horrid features, and i.-, content to retain only selfishness, 
despotic cruelty, iiisoleiue, and the grand manner. In Lord 
Monmouth's meeting with CV»miig,-by we again find tlie acme 
of Disraeh's sardonic prose : 

And this was lus child , the only one of Ins l)h»od to -whom he had 
lieen kind. It would lie exaggeration to say that Lonl Monmouth's 
heart was touched , but his good-natnie et1er\esi‘<'d, and lus fine 
taste was deeply gratified lii' perceived in an instant such a 
relation might be a valuable aiiheri'iit . an irresistible candidate 
for future elections ; a brilliant tool to ^\ork out the Dukc'ilom 
All these impressions and ideas, and many more, passed through 
the quick brain of Lord Monmouth eic the soiiud of Coningsby’s 
wolds had seemed to cease, and long before the surrounding guests 
had recovered from the surjinse which they occasioned them, 
and which did not diminish when Lord Monmouth, advancing, 
placed his amis around Coningshy with a dignity of atiection that 
would have become liom's xiv , ami tJicii, m tlie high manner of the 
old Court, kissed him on caeli cheek 

The variety of scene in Coningshy is incessant The Eton 
jiranks, the horse-race, the Tadpole hikI Taper colloquies, and 
the home of the Lancashire mill-owner are brilhantlv described, 
and all is Avell woven into the web of pohtical narrative and 
reflection. But the book shows another quabtj' of Disraeli, 
namely, his depth of heart. The love-passages prove this, and 
so does the sympathetic picture of Cbningsby’s lonely childhood. 

of our novelists, and few of our great public men, have had 
more heart than Disraeli. It is a pity that his malignity must 
also be chronicled. In the personage of Mr. Rigby he perpe- 
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trated a violent libel on Croker. The satire bites deep, but too 
deep, and is spoilt by iteration. 

In Sybils or, The Two Nations (1845), the fabric is somewhat 
similar, but there is more labour and less art. The romantic 
parts are unwontedly absurd. Sybil is the high-soulcd and 
lovely daughter of the people, and is thus cut off from her 
Tory democrat, the equally high-souled but unluckllj" high¬ 
born Egrcmont, But she becomes, melodramatically, a rich 
heiress, and so the problem is settled. In this tale Disraeli 
tries much harder than he had done in Coningsby to study the 
democracy. He says that his real topic is the condition of the 
people. He visits the territory of Charlotte Bronte and f^haiies 
Kingsley; he goes (ho actually went) into the North; he 
exhibits Labour angry, and the misery ot a factory town, and 
the onset of the ‘ Hell Cat ’ rioters. And he describes violcnci* 
w'cll; but he cannot make the common ficople talk. Their 
dialogue in his hands is forced and pitiable. He has got up his 
material ; with much sympathy, but still he has got it up At, 
last it wearies himself, llow he brightens when he gets back 
to Vanity Fair, the Lobby, and the racecourse * Nothing 
excels the conversation of Ins bored betting young men. Tad¬ 
pole and Taper run about once more, hke lively black beetles 
The most distinct personage of all is Egremont’s ehler brother. 
Lord Mariiey, sharp, stingy, doniinei'ring, and seltisli. Egre- 
niont himself is merely the voice of the author’s ideas and 
sympathii's. Disraeli treats all this part of the liook, of which 
‘the form,' he says, is 'light and unpretending,’ as a mere 
interlude to his serious purpose, an<l as a bait to tlic reader 
But it is the part to which the reader returns, 

Tancral, or. The Nnr ('rusade, (1847), reveals Disraeli in his full 
energy as a satirist, in his full intensity as a ^^slonary, and in 
all his ambition as a romancer Thr* London comedy, which 
occupies tlie earlier chapters, is again admirable ; but this, 
again, is intended only as a foil to the* dreams of Tancred, who, 
dissatisfied watli the confused creeds of the West, and also, 
like his creator, w’lth the Bartholomew' Fair of English poUtics, 
longs to see the Holy Sepulchre and pierce the great ‘ Asian 
mystery ' But there are obstacles, some of w’hich vanish of 
themselves ; and one of these is the ladv wlm secerns at first 
to be his predestined soul's companion, but who turns out to be 
a gambler m railway stock. Tancred’s parents, the Duke and 
Duchess of Bellamont, are harder to disjiose of. Lord Eskdale, 
their adviser, considers with them how' to ‘ prevent Tancred 
from going to Jerusalem, without, at the same time, opposing 
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his wishes.’ The plot is that Tancred shall be asked to go in 
his own yacht, the mere building of which will breed delay. 

‘ People talk very lightly of the Mediterranean, hut there are such 
things as white squalls. Anxious parents, and parents so fond of a 
son as j’ou are, and a son W'hose life for so many reasons is so precious, 
have a right to make it a condition of their consetit to his dejiarture, 
that he should embark m a vessel of considerable tonnage. He will 
find a difficulty in buying one second-haiul, if he tinds one it will 
not please him. He vill get interested in yacht-buildmg, as he i.s 
interested now alxjut Jerusalem . both bo\^sh fancies. He will 
stay another year in England to build a >aclit to take him to the 
Holy Land, the yacht will be linislied tins time Iw'clve months; 
and, instead of going to Palestine, he will to Tow’es ’ 

" That IS quite my view' of the easi*,' said the Huke. 

‘ It never occurred to m«‘,' said the Duchess. 

Loni Kskdulc resumed Ids seat, and took amdher half-glass of 
hladcira. 

But Tancivd does go East, armed with letter’s from the 
egregious Sidoma The rest of the book is made up of scenery, 
iiitrigUQ, and vision, with satire never far aAvay. TTie Oriental 
intrigues, oddly enough, an* rather dull, excejit for the figure of 
the slippery but attractive Fakredeeii, who ohenslics his own 
debts with the affection of an artist. Otherwise, Disraeli 
seems to lose his sense c»f humour when he gets to Palestine. 
For there is a certain nobh* Astarto. priiice&s of the ‘ Ansarey : 
and this Astarte worships in a private Pantheon composed ot 
the very best Greek statues, wiiuii have been strangely saved 
from the wrc'ck of the <ias.sie w’urld. The same lady is also 
w’ning with jealousy of the fair Jew’ess Eva, with w’hoiii Tancred 
wishes to link his lot. He returns to -leinsaleni, and in a 
garden declares his heart to Eva, wiio faints, and recovers, and 
looks around her ‘ with a wildercd air.’ But shouts are heard, 
and the book ends with the sentence that ‘ the Duke and 
Duchess of Bellamont have arrived at Jerusalem.' Truly 
Tancred proved, as Disraeli remarks, not a ‘ tractable ' hero. 
The book is full of such absurditu’s and also of colour anj^ 
humour ; and it represents the author's dei'per dreams, his 
thirst lor pageant and adventure, and his need for something, 
amid the cockpit of politics, on wliieli he e(*uld stay his 
imagination. 

A clergymian once WTote t-o ask Disraeli wiiat the great Asian 
mystorj' really was, and in reply w'as recommended to make 
‘ repealed and frequent study of the work, as the most efficient 
means for his^^purpose,’ So the mystery is left blazing on the 
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poster, and the conjurer never explains it. At times, no doubt, 
it is nothing more abstruse than the passion of tlie revc.nche : the 
East is to turn the tables on the conquering West, and to come 
into its own both materially and spiritually. This sentiment 
is easil 5 ^ traced in Disraeli, but it by no means exhausts the 
problem. His Judaism is a large to])ic. ; it is fierce, authentic, 
sincere, and also original. In one passage, worthy of Heme, he 
pictures the poor Hebrew of Hambuig or Houndsditch cele¬ 
brating the Feast of Tabernacles amid the comments of tlie 
Anglo-Saxon Buggins. In his parliamentary speeches and m u 
chapter of his Lord George Bentinek Disraeli develops his view’s 
on the destinies and w'rongs of Israel. He fouglit steadily for 
the removal of Jewish disabilities. Not, liowever, in the name 
of the ‘ equivocal ’ principle of lehgious liberty, W’hich implies 
equality of rights tor all. Tlie claim ol the .Jew' rests on his 
superiority to other races , tor ‘ all is race.’ C^hn&tianity is 
‘ completed Judaism.' ‘ It is no doubt to lie deplored that 
several millions ot the Jewish race persist m believing m only a 
part of their rehgion.’ One pt the queerest arguments on record 
follow’s. The crime of the C^mcifixion, if it really w’as com¬ 
mitted by Jews, or by some .Jew's,—what it it had )ivi been 
committ(‘d ‘ What w’ould have become of the Atonement f ' 
" Nay, could that lie a crime which secured for all men eter¬ 
nal joy ^ ’ Unansw’crable indeed , the dialectic is thoroughly 
Oriental in its staggering gravity , and it w'ould w’rong Disraeli 
to supjKJse it is not seriously meant. He evolved a creed of Ins 
own, which neither orthodox .Tew' nor orthodox (liristian could 
recognise, the fi>rmer, jierhaps, least, ol all. m sjuto of tlie 
appeal to tlie racial pride that ' surely ' ought to reiognise the 
nationality of Clirist. But Disraeli held to Ins tenet through 
thick and thin. Ft satisfied his imagination as w'ell as his 
reason ; and the rooted distnist w’hich Ins .ludaism still inspires 
m countless persons is set off by the unquestioned force and 
sincerity w'lth w’liieh he stated the ideals as w’ell as ilefeiuled 
the rights of Israel. He returned to the charge late in life, m 
his next novel. 

VI 

A quarter of a centurj’ passed, and Disraeli rose, having 
written no more fiction meanw’hile. He had J3een Premier for a 
year in 18C8, but in 1870, w'hile in temporary retirement during 
the rule of Gladstone, he produced Lothair. It is connected 
with his earher stones, not only by its political atmosphere, but 
by its religious topic. The admirer and son of Israel, in his 
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vision of the * reconstructed Tory party/ had always included, 
by the side of his legislative and commercial programme, the 
reinvigoration of the English Church, as a bulwark against 
Rome on one side and ‘ materiaEsm ’ on the other. But the 
Church was not to be repaired by the new Anglicans. These 
ideas are conveyed in the preface to Lothair : 

The writer and those who acted with him [in 1845] looked, then, 
upon the Anglican Church as a mam machinery by which these, 
results might be realised There vere few great things left in 
England, and the Cliureh was one. Nor do I now doubt that if, a 
quarter of a centur^’^ ago, theie had arisen a churchman equal to the 
occasion, the })osit]oii of ecclesiastical alfairs m tins country would 
have been very different, from that winch they now occupy But 
these great matters fell into the hands of monks and schoolmen ; 
and little more than a year after the jnihiication ol Cotntigsby, the 
secession of Dr. Newman dealt a blow to the Cliurch of England 
under wliich it still reels. That extraordinary e\'eiit has lieen 
‘apologised ’ for, but has nev<*r Ix'en ex]»lained It vas a mistake 
and a misfortune. The tradition of the Anglican (‘liurch was 
powerful. Besting on the Church of Jeru,salera, modified by the 
divine school of Gahlee, it would have found that rock ol truth which 
P^o^^dence by the instninientality of the Semitic race, had promised 
to St. Peter. In.stead of that, the seceders .sought refuge in raedueval 
superstitions, which are generally oiih'^ the emhodiments ot pagan 
ceremonies and creeds 

I give this delightful passage at length liccause it shows hoAV 
Disraeli stood towards Jerusalem, Rome, and Oxford. Lothair 
himself is the battle-ground, both sociallj- and spiritually, 
between the forces of the old faith and the Anglican tradition. 
He is titled, wealthy, young, and ingenuous; cardinals contend 
with bishops, and fair w'omen with fair w’omen, and emotions 
with emotions, for so notable a ciinvert. But, in spite of false 
reports carefully engineered at Rome, and of a false position 
into which he weakly drifts, Lothair is not converted. The 
Church of England, and the Ladj" Consande, secure him at 
last. Lothair is hardly, indeed, a person at all, but the symbol 
of a conflict. His guardian angel is another w'omaii, Theodora, 
who stands aloof from all dogmas and dies in the Italian war 
of liberation. Disraeli portrays her with much affection— 
indeed with more affection than clearness ; and she may repre¬ 
sent one of his own religions moods, detached from all definite 
belief, but in warm sympathy, jxilitical and dramatic, with the 
creed which he judged to be most useful for Britain and the 
Conservative party. 
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He exhibits the mundane arts of Rome, and the gyrations of 
the fathers and monsignori, with his fullest force of irony. He 
ako knows the appeal of the Roman ritual. Some of his most 
imaginative pages describe the ‘ Tenebrse ’ and the requiem 
service. But Rome in his eyes ii? still the enemj\ though a 
noble enemy. The narratives of war and riot are not so good, 
and Disraeli manages to make the Italian battles dull But 
his high social satire is as neat as old, and more restrained. 
His duchesses, his Blr, Plioebus the painter, his Mr. Putney Giles 
the lawyer, his tired young gossiping noblemen, are as excellent 
as ever. The good women, as in the other novels, are not so 
much real figures as fervid descriptions. Like Scott, Disraeli 
seems to have had the kind of chivalry m Ins composition, which 
does not make, when it comes to portraying a heroine, for 
extreme s.^licnce. In liis last story, EndymioH (1880), the same 
feeling and Ihe same faintness of lino are seen in the figure of 
Myra ; and, in genei’al, the story flags, though the political 
instinct and observation are as keen as evc^r. The mo,st, vivid 
character is Lord Roehampton, who is Lord Palmerston almo.^'t 
without disguise. 

Disraeli's jiohtical writing is to be found in his iiovids, and 
esj»ci*ially in the ‘ trilogy ' ; in his early jiamphlets, naniidy, the 
Vindication of the English Constitution (188.')), The Letters of 
Runny nude, and The Syirit of Whiggism (1880) , in Ins spee>ehes : 
and, in its most solid and continuous form, in Lord George 
Bcntinck A Roliiirul Biography (1852) Taken together tlicv 
form a manual of his .sjjccial kind of new Toryism ^ in its various 
stages. The CrouTi, tlic jiatricians, and the ('liiirch were to be 
bandisl together in tlie cause of tin* ancient constitution, and 
to be qiiickeneil into new hie by a i*onimon care lor tlie labour¬ 
ing masses. These were to be ‘ raised,’ by many gifts and 
alleviations paternally allotted , wJiiie political power and 
franchise were to be meted out to tliein mueli more anxiously. 
The bourgeois, who had risen to power since 1832, was to be 
kept in his place ; for that second Whig revolution, an evil 
consummation of 1()8S, had only put back the dial of jiiMgress. 
The aim was now to arrest the wilgar middle-class LibcralLsm 
which pretends to be Democracy. Disraeli’s earlier statement 
of the ease, when he was the source of wisdom for the ‘ Young 
England ’ party, developed into his full-blown theory of 
democratic Toryism. Of his foreign and imperial policy he has 
left no such clear record in literary shape. 

His manner in this kind of writing varies greatly, and it was 
long before he ceased to be imitative. The Vindication, in 
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form as in contents, shows a deliberate study of Bolingbroke, 
though it pales beside Burke's early travesty, in another 
Vindication, of the same writer. Disraeli sometimes tries to 
be Burke, wise and sententious ; and in Burke of course he 
found some nutriment , but his unit, and his ideal form of 
thought and expression, are at la.st the epigram. He is more 
like himself when he copies Junius, in The Letters of Runnymsde. 
These are mostly scurrilous assaults, in tlie form of anonymous 
open letters to The Times, on Campbell. Brougham, Palmerston, 
Lord John Russell and many more, varied by a few eulogies, 
of which Stanley is one recipient. Beside the amemties of the 
Letters those of Macaulay almost cease to be vulgar ; but at 
timc'.s they arc a literary reproduction ot a past manner : 

His brother secretaries R-mind me of two batti’red female siimers, 
one taking refuge from conscious sconi in rouge and the affected 
giggle of fiuttenng folly, and the other in strong waters and devotion. 

Thai is in the taste of the old comedy, of Congreve or Sheridan, 
except that the persons described are not imaginary. Such 
was the playfulness of 1836 The Spirit of Whiyytstn avoids 
this tone, and is liLstrionic in another way , it is written for the 
people, by a plain, indignant, honest man—Swift's plain man— 
and is a telling summary of Disraeli's reason.^ for disliking the 
‘ Whig oligarchy.' His rejirinted speeches, though they were 
most carefuilj’’ worded, and still more carefully a-cteiL it is hardly 
fair to judge as literature. It is true tliat they endure the test 
better than Gladstone's. Their celebrated good things remind 
UR again, irresistibly, of Congreve, with his " palate fine ' for the 
venomous and perfect phrase, 'riieir bad things remind us of 
the Eatanswill election. Dickens, who had been a reporter, 
caught many times, for purposes of parody, the. full-blooded 
parliamentary habit. Disraeli, no doubt, was cleverer than 
Mr. Pott. He can build up an cjiigrain into a studied simile, 
in the most vicious style. Here is another example of his 
banter, it is found in one of those attacks on Peel which Tenniel 
illustrated in his cartoon of the \ iper and the file : 

We accepted him for a leader to accomplish the triumph of pro¬ 
tection, and now we are to attend the catastrophe of protection. 
(Loud laughter.) Of course the AVhigs will be the chief mourners. 
(Loud laughter.) They cannot but weep for their innocent, though 
it was an abortion (loud cheers and laughter) ; but ours was a fine 
child. Who can forget how its nurse dandled it, fondled it V (Loud 
laughter.) What a charming babe ? Dehcious little thing! so 
thrivmgJ ^(Loud laughter.) Did you ever see such a beauty for 
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its years ’ This was the tone, the innocent prattle ; and then the 
^nurse. in a ht of patriotic frenzy, dashes its brains out (loud laughter), 
and conies doMn to give master and mistress an account of this 
terrible munler. The nurse, too, a pc'rsoii of very onierly demeanour, 
not given to drink, and never showing any emotion, except of late, 
wlien kicking against protection 

Disraeli's wrath and bitterness were sincere, but they were 
forensic too—^the combination is a familiar one ; and accord¬ 
ingly he could throw them off at need , he could write in a 
loftier, as well as in a duller strain than tins , and he tamed his 
style considerably wdien he became a responsible leader. His 
Lord (Jeorge Ikntinck, in which he travels over a recent battle¬ 
ground, is mucli the best of his political writings. The tone is 
that of the graver pages of Cohingahy or l^yhiJ , it is the tone of 
the memoir, written by one who modestly hides Ins own part 
in the stoiy. Tlic b()^»k is a solid and closely written document, 
eontaiiimg much of the dreary parliament,iry detail of which 
Disraoh never tires, but also lighteiu-d by many scenes and 
sallies. T}h‘ outburst nf Judaic; fervour fills a chajitcr. The 
jiortraits of Peel and of Reiitinck himself are most finished 
compositions , there is little malice* in the one and little flattery 
in the oth(“r. Di-.raeli is decidedly a master cd' the formal 
‘ character,' and he pounds and iterates nnu-h less than Macaulay. 
Some of the breatliless scenes in the (‘ommons live again in Iils 
recital. TJius Lord Otorgr Bent nick lias some of the qualities 
of the pohtical novel, a sjiecies which Disraeli is rightly said 
to have invented for our language. 

He invented it, and no one else has made iiiiK-fi of it, though 
Trollope and many others have practised it. To write such a 
novel well, there must needs be a. first-rate jiolitieal brain at 
work full (d first-hand inlormation . whu'li must not, liowever, 
1)0 taken too serioiish. or tlie result will lie leaden. Disraeli 
does not deal with the gri'atest events, and naturally has 
nothing to show like Meredith's Vittoria. But lie wais the first 
to prov^ide fiction with the background, the sw'arming shouting 
scene, of our pulilic hie, reported fait]ifull 3 ’ , he w'as the first 
to give a true picture of the ruling caste, engrossed in the great 
game which it takes even more seriously than it takes its other 
sport. And he, f<*r all his satire and light scarifying w*it, is 
serious too. He lias his convictions ; indeed his novels are his 
means of making the public listen to Ins convietioiis. Herein 
he differs from Thackeray, for whom politics arc but the dullest 
booth in Vanity Pair, and who has indeed no jiolitical brain. 
Disraeli, judged as an artist, no doubt usually produces a medley. 
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The afiEairs, the satire, and the romance do not mix ver}^ well, 
save perhaps in Coningshy or Sybil. Still a new kind of novel 
is created, which is much less artificial than it seems at first 
sight. The romantic and idealistic parts, though they tell us 
much of the author’s inmost dreams, are peopled by shadows. 
The Egremonts and Sybils on the one side, the Sidonias on 
the other, are merely mouthpieccH. It is otherwise with the 
high comedy of political ambition, w^ith its dukes, adventuresses, 
gossips, intriguers and ecelesiasties, the Lord Monmouths and 
the Tadj)oles. Tlie lobby, the dra-wing-room, the country- 
liouse—the wiiolo hie of parade, comes out with sharp distinct¬ 
ness ; and the spectacle is made tolerable by tlu* w'lt of the 
author, and often by that, of the speakers too. This peculiar 
wit is best seen in the lighter passages, some of winch I have 
quoted. Out of DisraclTs casual devict^s of epigram has beeom^. 
the chief stock-in-trade of some later jiens 

‘Nothing can do me any good,' saiil Aliied, throwing aw'ay liis 
almost unta^ied jieach ; ‘ J .should h<* quite content it anjihmg 
could do me harm Waiter, bring me a tumliler of Badminton. . . . 
I rather like bad wine , one gets .so bored with good wine ’ 

Tliese remarks really constitute Alt red. and no more are w'aiited. 


VI] 

Lytton ^ lias already been compared, to his disadvantage, 
with Disraeli ; and wiiat shall lie said of his scores of volumes of 
fiction, verse, pamphletecTing. and enlieism, some few of which 
retain a more than shadowy life Jrlis long vogue, and his 
tomb in Westminster Ablw'y, he by no means fairly earned 
Yet it is mueb cheaper to dismiss Inm out of hand than to see 
wily he keeps, as keep he really does, a eertaiii station in 
literature. His reputation w'as not .simplj- a bubble one ; but 

if Lvtloii had made a vow' in youth to waste and scatter his 

» « 

powers, he w'ould hardly have aeti'd otherwise than he did. 
Edward George Earle Lytton Biihver (1803-73), wiio w'as made 
baronet in 1838, and five years later suffixed the name of Ljiitoii 
to the other five, became Lord Lytton of Knebw'orth m 1860 ; 
his son, the first Earl of Lytton (1831-91), ‘ Owen Meredith,’ 
has been noticed above (Oh xix.) amongst the poets. Lord 
Lytton, the father, had a long and rather prominent, though 
interrupted, political carec'r ; he began by .supporting Reform 
in 1832, and a quarter of a century later w’as Secretary for the 
Colonies. He married unhappily, and his disputes with Lady 
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Lytton came into painful publicity. lie wats furtlier a [M»]iuUr 
,<lramatist; two at lea^t of hia plays. The Lady of Lyova 
and Monty (1840), while romarka])ly flat reading, have held tlio 
theatre, and not without reason Despite all siR‘h distractions, 
Lytton put his best energies into novel-writmg ; little, else that 
he did calls for judgement now. and of his stones, some thirty 
in number, only some can here bo cited, lest the page be 
swamped. 

His first success was with Pelham (1828), already mentioned 
for its rather engaging tone, ot insolence. It was the hour of 
the dandies, and Lytton faithfully n'seues their speech and 
dress and pose. The book ojiens wittily, and the style is 
concise, lieiiig comparatively free from thi’ rigmarole which 
became habitual to tlic author ; and tlic artifice of the manner 
suits the subject. Still there is plenty of crime, and ot emotional 
bombast too, and Lytton next jiroduced a croj) of stories in 
which topics taken fnnn the Xfiiyah Cab ndar are handled in 
the spirit of the ‘ novel ot sensibility.' The higliwayman witJi 
a heart of gold, the forgin' with regretthe murderer witli 
< ulture and a conscience—tlie whole tribe, in fact, of tin' 
‘sentimental rat-catcheis ' who, as Coleridge tells us, are not 
to be found in Shakespeare . the tnlie whu'li Thackeray was to 
show up, all too faithfully, in his Cathrnne , of such, in general, 
are the heroes of Pan! (’hjford ^ (1830) and Enrjenc Aram (]8,‘}2) ; 
and Lytton returned to this fertile field later still in Lncrttia 
(184(»). These experiments, says a. recent critic “ uitli justice, 

fall into line vith Thr Ibibhira (1782). Cuhh Williams (17t>4), Thr 
Monk (ITDo), The Bordir,ra written ITtlo-O, Mthnofli (!8201, and 
other books concerned with the cnminars jiistilicaljoii <4 hnn.sclf 
and demand tor sMiipathy and nndeistanding. 

Such a pui])o.-c, of course, has inspiied uorks like ('?inir and 
Punialnni nt, not to speak of Macbtth , but then all di'jiends on 
the treatment , and Lytton's ofl'enders, though studied from 
actual Fauntlerovs and Arams, carefullv contrive to lose realitv 

& C 

and forfeit sympathy. Their theatric haliit. or rather the 
author’s, is inveterate, and so is his trick of false extenuation, 
and of dressing up squalid motives in lurid or lofty language. 
Yet with all their faults these stories move qu]ckl;y , tiie melo¬ 
drama is Avell put on ; and there are many signs of brilhant 
dextenty by the way 

Lytton next turned, interinittenth’, to historical fiction, and 
put some of Iils hardest vork into the venture, though he left 
nothing that can be mistaken for masterly. There is power in 
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The Last Days of Pompeii (1834); the antiquities are over- 
carefully got up, the colouring is tawdry, John-Martineaque,. 
or what we will, the blind girl Nydia assaults the feelings too 
obviously , and yet there is a certain splendour and pace about 
the whole for whicli much can be forgiven. Not so with the 
dreary Ernest MaUravers (1837) and Alice (1838), which 
succeeded the first of Lytton’s stnctly historical novels, Bienzi 
(1835). The Last of the Barons appeared in 1843, Harold in 1848. 
These novels cost Lyttoii much reading, and much hard study 
of the requisite stage properties , w'hich, along with the good 
old ‘ by my halidoine ’ dialect, lu* conscientiously produces, 
skipping from courts and princes to commons and outlaw's, and 
introducing battles, riots, intrigues, love-making, and costume 
of all kinds, w'lth an almost ghastly iluency and alacrity. There 
IS plenty of movement and scenic effect scattered through these 
tales , and et they remain, when all is said, exercises and made- 
up things, of the kind that is called ‘ deadly-lively ’ : a phrase 
that fits only too much of Lytton's writing, 

ills changes of style and subject are in no sense continuous. 
Phase IS follow'ed by jihase, w'lthout being itself abandoned. 
He catches, or divines that he can direct, the public taste, 
like a salesman of genius, and lie jiroduccs a new fashion, or 
one that looks new , but he has the old wares in store, and out 
they come again at the right mointmt. He goes the round of 
his resources more than once, and yet invents to the last. His 
first long supernatural tah*, Zanoni, appeared in 1842, after 
some early experiments : Lyttoii was then in the midst of his 
historical novels. The lic^t and briefest, 77e^ Haunted and the 
Haunters^ bears the same date (18.59) as What Will He Do 
With It?, the last m''talment (for the time) of the domestic 
series ; next came, in 1862, A Strange Story. Pausanins the 
Spartan, posthumously pnnti'd. is a ‘ reversiijn to type ’ , 
Kenelm Chillingly, w'hich he was writing at his death, is a new^ 
variety of the novel of manners. Certain tricks and certain 
excellences run through all his novels , but as to scene and 
topic, they might w’ell have bi-eii w'ritten by several different 
men. 

Magic and the occult had been exploited in English fiction 
ever since the day of Godwin and Mi-s. Radcliffe, and Lytton 
certainly studied the ‘ novel of suspense ’ carefully. But, as 
usual, he mixed new' ingredients in the caldron. The Rosi- 
crucian stage-business in Zauoni w'as not new', but is applied in 
an original w'ay. In A Strange Story, will-binding and clair¬ 
voyance are lavishly used for the setting of a crime. The 
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classic investigations of hypnotism by Braid and others had 
long been known ; but Lytton cared only for pseudo-science, 
and uses the rights of the romancer without restraint. Nothing 
in this department is too absurd for him to imagine, or perhaps 
to Rw^allow. Yet it is romance, and he can half carry the 
reader with him, since he is ha If-frightened by his own inven¬ 
tions. Tlie mysterious Margrave-, in A Strange Story^ is, despite 
his ludicrous side, an effective mage. The Haunted and the 
Haunters is an admitted triumph , the atmosphere of evil 
forces and intangible barners, hanging round an otherwise 
ordinary spot, is realh' conveyed , nor does the mj’^stic 
‘ exjilanation ' w'eaken the effect. In that Utopian fantafey, 
The Coming Race (1871), there is again a dash of the occult ; 
but it IS subordinate, and tin* aim is to pu ture an underworld of 
serenely superhuman beings, who are <pnt fif war and free from 
bad passions, though not quite immune Ironi institutions, and 
in whose eyes mankind an* pridii.'torie savages. But Lytton 
makes a point usually overlooked in sueli dreams. Jf there 
is no humanity, there can be no genius to describe it—^iio 
Shakespeare . so tJiat ins Utopia is sagely left imperfect. Its 
scenery and furniture are skill ally coiiieivcd, though rather 
spoilt by an excess of ' dumb w'aiters,' or automatic machinery 
for doing the im-nial w'ork. Lytton never thought, or WTote, 
more closely than he ilues in this volume. It does not appear 
wiiethcr lie w'as familiar wuth the di-lightlul ’ (.iownes ’ of 
Valtoek s Peter Wilkins (JT.'iU), w’lth their wmg-elothiiig. The 
wings of tiie ladies m Thi Coming Race are taki-n off and hung 
u]), symbolically, when thi\Y marry. Still, they are wiser and 
stronger than the male inhabitants, and the business of court¬ 
ship IS entirely in their hands. One most nigemous chapter 
describes the language of the country, and the liook is dedu-ated, 
unex})ectedly, to Max-]Mulli«r 

Lyttou’s ‘ taimly pictures,’ as he calls them, ‘ of man m his 
repose at his own hearth,’ namely. The Cnxtons (1849), My 
jSloiel (1853), and What Will H< Do With It? (1S5!>) w'erc an 
almost stranger species, apjieanng wiieii tiiey did, than A 
Strange Story itself. It w'as, no doubt, tlie decade of the 
domestic novel—of Pendcnnis, The Har of Bedc/yffe, and 
Scenes of Clerical Life , and Lytton could not miss tlie gi-neral 
taste for the quiet order of fiction. But though he met that 
taste and vron long apjilause, th(‘se books are ludicrously unhke 
other domestic novels, and they are even less hke life. Lytton 
can only be quiet obtrusively ; he strikes an attitude—^usually 
some one else’s; and at first, in The Caxtons, it is that of 
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kStenie, with rather disastrous eifeot The pa.ftfiche begins well 
and even wittily, but it does not hold out; and the maudlin 
liigh-'Wrought passages strike the historian tvith ever-renewed 
oddness, when he thinks of them as penned m the year 1849. 
Caxton the father, let us admit, baicly misses being a true 
humorous creation , indeed every charaeter except the romantic 
villain is distinct; but then none is quite alive. There itv 
the same kind of merit in the drawing of JDr. Riceabocca, in 
My Novel ; but in both stones the theatric intngue and the 
flood of sentiment and mutual forgiveness make a turbid 
mixture. Lytton's style or styles can, it is to be feari'd, 
seldom be acquitted of yntnoa jet the amount of dispersed 
ability in these tales is surjin^'iiig ; and tliey represent a 
genuine desire in the author to quit the artificial and tlie 
rococo, and to bo simple, natural, anil human , a d(“sire wliicli is 
soineliines fuililled by tJie imldci st eiies in the Caxton family 
cirele, or in Whnt Will D<> ]\ ilh ^ 

LyttonV. poems {not his dull Knoj Atllno) are eunous and 
tantalising , they arc forgotten, yet nothing shows so plain Jus 
fatal (‘apaeity for being almost exeelienl. The New Timoit, fo 
which Tennyson’s retort, afterwards suppressed, was natural 
but unjust (for it ivas quite false to say tluil ‘ half the little 
soul' was ‘ dirt'), is of less interest than iit i^tcjthcn s (JStio), a 
scries of verse ‘ eharacters ' describing the great iiarhamentary 
figures of the last three eeiituriO'', down, to Macaulay and 
Pracd WTitten in heroics, jt is a remarkably late and sprighUy, 
though diffuse, imitation of Pope . a strange turn to be taken 
by the romantie dec Lumer coiict nntig ihe True and the ideal. 
TJti Loitt Tafcit of Mthill,''', on the otliei h.ind, are bold ventures 
in blank verse stanzas of sundry and dubious kind>, and a new' 
variety of the ‘ Hclleim-.’ And tla re is beauty in Coruiyta, 
onlj’^ again there is tlie mysterious falling short. It may sctmi 
that too imieh has been said here of a w'riter of whose work so 
little seems fated to live ; but Lytton’s gifts arc so various, he 
filled so large a space in the ej-es of the public, and he w'as so 
clever, that he tenqits analysis. 

vm 

T-sv'o women novehsts of the older school may be very briefly 
glanced at, and a single example taken from the work of each. 
The first is Mrs. Catherine Gi^re^ (1799-lSOl), greatly read in her 
daj\ There is a good deal of sharp observation, and some 
gift for serious comedy, to be found in Mrs. Armytaye, or, 
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Female Do7m nation (1836), in spite of its ramshackle plot and 
profusion of vapid fashionable talk. The didactic novel of 
humours had long flourished in the hanils j>f women , and Miss 
Edgeworth and Miss Fi*rrier are Mrs Croro's immediate fore¬ 
runners, Her Mrs. Arinytage (mbodies an abstract quality— 
a passion, verging on insanity, for despotic power over her 
family. Still, though hardly in her senses, she is quite alive ; 
and, more than that, she retains some dignity, and the result 
of her errors is sufficiently tragic to give her a share of our 
sympathies. She bullies her daughter, drives away a suitor, 
and worries her into her grave ; and she bullies her son’s wife, 
whose relatives are vulgar. Of course she has at last to take 
punishment; she takes it well, and dies Tlie two young 
women are also well drawn , but the dukes and Lady Annabels, 
and the comic American, are pliantoms , and only through 
Tliackeray’s skit in his Lordft and Livcrirn are Mrs. fkirc’s purely 
modish novels n'collected. 

Some of tJie other changes that were coming t»ver the novel 
can be traced in a copious but now almost buried writer, Mrs. 
Anna Marsli, afterwards Marsh-C'aldwell, in whose Einiha 
Wyndham (1846) there are both echoes of a past and omens of 
a new period. The plot is a mere rag. Emilia lias given her 
heart to a young soldier, who departs, a lover only half-declared. 
Then, to save her ruined imbecile father, she marries a Mr. 
Danbv, a eonvcvanccr, wlio takes her to a moiddv home and a 
haggis!) mother-in-law. The old lover, supposed to be dead, 
reappears, married now ti) Emilia's butterfly friend Lisa. She 
tries to save Lisa from the designs of a pasteboard duke of 
Ryronie extraction, and, meanwhile, tlie old lover becoming all 
too fervent, she aw'akes her husband's mad suspicions. All is 
cleared, and the story ceases But the character of Danby, 
who IS found to be a man after all and not a htick, is a remark¬ 
able sketcb dashed in with charcoal ; and tlie sceni's betw'ecn 
him, his wife, the mother who foments his jealousy, and the 
interfering old --crvant-maid who puts things rig'it, are of 
surprising energy Mrs. Marsh, w'e may think, had read, and 
resisted, and had tlieretore profited by Dickens, who was now 
half-w'ay through his course , and she avoids his fatal trick of 
overacting. She inscribes her tale, how'cver, to Wordsw'orth, 
and with some reason , for the disclosure of humanity in dusty 
hearts like tho.-^e of I8ilas Marner or Matthew Danby was a new 
theme, and Wordsworth had his share in prompting it. There 
is something of the same spirit in Mrs. Marsh’s ‘ Two Old Men's 
Tales,’ The Deformed and The Admiral's Daughter (1844). 

VOL. n. N 
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CHARLES DICKENS, WILKIE COLLINS, 
CHARLES READE 

I 

Charles Dickens^ (1812-70) still has, and is sure to have, 
more readers of the English race than any author of his time. 
He has not perhaps gone deepest, or Inghest, but he lias carried 
furthest, so that no one, least of all his <)^\'n shade, can care 
much what the critics say about linn ; save, indeed, the critics 
theniHclves. who would soon perish if they thought about that 
kind of apathy, and who soon perish anyhow, and lor whom it 
is the beginning of wisdom to wonder why Dickens should 
-s^be so hard to judge when iie is so easj' to enjoy. ‘ (\iroiiers’ 
inquests,^ observed Miss Ellen Terry, ‘ can't make Shakespeare 
into a dead man ’ ; and the critic discovers, what all men know . 
that Dickens is not dead cither Yet, in facing the world <^f his 
novels, we have to ask first of all the question. What is it, and 
where is it ? Is it a w'orld of observed reahty, or one of droll 
unreason, or of marionettes and caricatures, or of creative 
fantasy rooted in life ? It is all of these at once, or in turn, and 
the author docs not know it when he shifts friim 1 he one to the 
other, so that must take the bearings ourselves. The 
word ‘ art ’ was not so freely used in liis day, and maj' be 
counted on to put up the bristles of his big delighted public, 
and may seem now' to require a little rest ; y^et in truth it is not 
to be escaped. For the public taste is itself part of the problem ; 
and the patience or impatience of ten thousand readers, sliakmg 
down into certain lines of liking or indifference, is a sort of 
artistic verdict. A good deal of the pathos of Dickens, and of his 
satire, and of his rhetoric has been thrown to the lions, far too 
easily. Life is often as odd and extravagant as he is, and just 
in his way ; a point that is forgotten by persons who arc ignorant 
of the classes he delineates. His high charitable temper, and 
his courageous spirit—^burnished so bright—and Ins fundamental 
good sense, pass into the best of his art, even as tlie hysterical 
element in him and his incapacity for self-criticism tell upon 
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the cheaper side of it. He is so genuine, there is so much of 
him, that ho \\ill always boar rcvie^i^ing again. He is tlio last 
writer to be finally ‘ placed ’ ; only much greater, or much 
Miiuller, artists than he can bo finally ' placed.’ The problems, 
the reserves and abatements, the emphasis of praise, must 
alter wth (*ach generation that reads Dickens. 

Now, at least, be seems to ns one of the great benefactors, 
one of the great (hristians, of his time—nay, of his nation. 
Until h(' spoke out, his countrymen hardly dreamed of how 
generous and hopeful they Mere not —but might dream of 
becoming. Some even of his M'orst pages leave this impression ; 
his better pages simply radiate it. It enables him, like Scott, 
to procure the reader more happiness than any prose writer 
of his day. Such M'as not the gift of Thackeray, or of the 
Brontes, or of George Eliot, nor need it bo tlje gift of the 
highest wntors. It is just the gift that Carlyle ^ could not 
tolerate M'hen he said of Dickens : 

His theory' of life was entirely wrong Ho thought men ought to 
be buttered u]), and the M'f*rld ma<le soft and aocommodating for 
them, and all .sorts of fellows liave turkev for tht*jr <hriHtma.s dinner. 
Cr>mmandmg and controlling uiid })unishnig them he would give 
u}) Mithout any misgivings m older to coax and soothe and delude 
them into doing nght. But it Mas not in this maimer the eternal 
laM’s operated, but quite olherMise. 

But then ihtfi view is all wrong. Let tho.se M'ho think tiie 
kiiulne.ss <d Dickens sentimental and indi.sennunate read his 
pages on Amerieaii gaols, or on ‘ The Ruffian ’ in The Vnnnn- 
wcrcial Trai'dhr. He is perfectly will pleased to think of 
certain persons being fiogged. He was a fiercely practical 
being, Mitli a pas.sion for building hou.ses, organising a troupe, 
M'orking Ins magazines, and giving sharp advice, that ivas kind 
in the long run, to his contributors. As a fellow-craftwman® has 
stated the case : 

The olfered mscnitable mask M’as the great thing, the extremely 
handsome face, the face of sjTnmetrj' yet of formidable character, 
a,s I at once rceogni.sed and M’hich met my dumb homage with a 
straight inscrutability ; a merciless military eye, 1 might have 
pronounced it. . . . 

The same quahty makes him a patient executant, dogged in 
working out either the best or the worst conception to the utter¬ 
most—riding it, as the Three Musketeers rode their steeds, 
either to triumph or to founder. Indeed, the M'orse his con¬ 
ception, the harder he likes to push it. This soldierly thorough- 
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neps LP an obstmction, too plainly, to his art. And the metaphor 
can be riddt ii lurther ; for Dickens lived in great measure to 
make war.’ A ruling purpose of his large indignant spirit was 
to leave England other than he found it, by pillorjing snobbery, 
and usury, and fiubhle compjinies, and shark landlords, and 
legal abu.»cs,and swindling schools, and parodists of (''hristianity, 
and lij' denouncing cruelty to children, prisoners, governesses, 
paupers, outcasts ; and by holding up to wratli and mockery 
all jihrasc-making, mechanical, pompous, and unreal persons 
whatsoever. This in itself is but the old and lavdiil calling 
of the satiric <!oniedian ; what is novel is the actual scene, first of 
all, that Dickens presented, and second, his method, manner, 
style ; what belonged, in fact, to tin ‘ Inimitable,’ as he play¬ 
fully termed himself to his friends. 

It IS plain that he thought of his fun and pathos and portraiture 
partly as mean.-, to this aggres,«ive purpose, and partly as ends 
in tlu'inselvi's, and liiat lie cheerfully failed to make the dis¬ 
tinction himself. If we arc to make it, it must he in the right 
spirit , that is, by considering not the purpose lait the effect ; 
seeing lliat gooil and ilelightful art may quite well be the result 
of an express moral aim. To think otherwise is mere late- 
Viclorian art-caiit, a })henomenoii which itself has come into 
our survey. Dickens, therefore, is not only what he has been 
called, ‘ one of the best public servants that England has ever 
had.’ That sounds too official—‘ un peu cadavre.’ To see in 
what sense he is a great w riter, we must first glance at the make 
and east of his mind : and tins is better seen when lie is speaking 
in his own person—observing, and not inventing. His letters, 
sketches, and detached articles must be consulted first rather 
than his novels. 

n 

In tlie beginning, as w’e know', he w'as a reporter, one of the 
STviftest of his day w^ith shorthand,* as David (bpperfield is too 
modest to confess. Everything was sw'ift about him—vision, 
hearing, feeling, gesture, and the pen. He posted over England 
as a pressman. Sent down to any scene of action, ho jotted 
facts and impressions in the comera of inns or m coaches, by 
lamplight or no light, at fires or wrecks, at waste ends of 
Ijondon ; noting buildings, marts, ‘ interiors,’ manners, dialect, 
talk overheard ; a superlative journalist, and much more. 
He had his share of Carlyle's ‘ devouring eye and portraying 
hand ’ , the transfiguring touch of Carlyle is seldom there, but 
the eager talent is surprising. The novitiate of Dickens is seen 
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in the Sketches by 13oz (1836), and in many a casual piece ; ^ his 
increasing power in American Notes (1842) and in Pictures from 
Italy (1846); and the fuhiess of his skill in The Uncommercial 
Traveller (1861), where he is visibly a seasoned w'riter and sure¬ 
handed, with all his virtues and faults m their permanent array. 
As a man, he Ls best studied in this group of wntings, and in his 
letters. For here he is simply reporting, and is not troulded 
with a plot—though he often tells a little tale, and that 
admirably ; he is not lured to eonco(‘t the glaring feheitons 
ending, as in his novels often happens ; and it is easier to sitl 
Ins chronicle from any inrlignant rhetoric that he may rightly 
or wrongly spend upon it. His pictures of the prison, or the 
cheap theatre, or the ranting sermon, are hard to excel ; the 
style IS quiet and business-like, for he has had no time to spoil it 
It IS often a relief to get away from the novels to these sketches. 
They arc not all merely descriptive , the nurse’s tale of ‘ Captain 
Murderer,’ in The Uncommercial Traveller (eh. xv.) is a piece of 
child*.s folklore wrought up by a master, and is more terrible 
than all his Christmas gobluis and than most of his Newgate 
fiction. But 111 general he is simply taking his notes. His 
reports on Italy and Amerii*a give the surface of coloured 
foreign places, as Dickens bowled past them : he saw them as 
truly as ever they could be seen from without, and at such a 
pace , and from these sources he took material for Chuzzlewit 
and for Little Dorrii. But the jiapers on ‘ (hatliam Dockyard ’ 
and on ‘ Citv of London Churches ’ have a different value , 
they are on honiefelt far-away things, clearly and not too 
sentimentally recollected. They are like the be.'^t parts of 
Coppcrfield and Great Expectations. Before Dickens could 
come to any such perfection, he had to wrestle long with one 
of his master-faculties, the genie that led him furthe.st astray 
and also served him best. 


in 

In the excited and exalted state of my brain, I could not think 
of a place without aeeuig it, or of jicrsons without .seeing them. It 
was impossibk* to overstate the vi\’idness of these images. 

So, in Great Expectations, says Pip, expecting to be killed the 
next moment. The brain of Dickens w'as constantly in this 
‘ state.’ Like the conjurer Houdin, who rememIxTcd every¬ 
thing in a shop-Window' after one look, ho could at once take in 
a ship in dock, a caravan, a W'orkliouse w'ard, a railway smash, 
a lodging-parloiir, a man’s dress and salient queemesses, or 
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a mob in a surge of madness ; liis thirsty observing faculty 
seeing, all too often, things as persons, and makii^ beds and 
tables moody, or kettles significant, or a clock into a humourist 
(so that the furniture does worse than speak)—^by "way of prose 
counterpart to the old Sicilian flowers and sheep of the pastoral 
poets, that weep along with the shepherd ; but also, by an 
inversiem of the process, approacliiiig jiersons themselves as 
thin-ya, or as odd animals, m the way that they first catch the 
eye, and then portraying them by sheer inventory. In such 
unguessed-of modes Dickens vastly enlarged the scope i)f 
description, and the space given to it, in the Eiighsh novel. 

Places he paints better, or at least mon* safely, than he does 
persons ; and when he really knows them, contrives to get at 
the heart of them. A Cockney, he is often rapid and general in 
his English landscapes, seen from the coach-window. But he 
knows and loves well the chief wat(*rw'ay, the Thames beside 
and below' London. The JRivor appears in at least six of his 
books, and in Edwitt brood there is tlie Medw’’ay. The Low'er 
Thames is never empty, night or day, and that is what he likes 
in it. He knows all its reaches, its craft, its ’longshore char¬ 
acters, the marshes on the coast, its silences ; ‘ there is alw'ays,' 
he sa 3 ’'s, ‘ to this day, a. sudden ])ause in that place to the roar 
of the great thoroughfare ' , tlie reference is to the riverside, 
not then embanked, below' the Adclphi. Qiiilp working his 
w'herr}', and Jonas arrested at the pier, arc but rehcarr-als for 
the long chase and foiled escape of Magwitch, in Grtnt Expecta¬ 
tions, and for the ‘ awdul sort of fishing ' in Our Mutual Friend, 
with its surroundings of ‘ discoloured copper, rotten w'ood, 
honeycombed stone, green dank deposit.’ There is no fault 
(except, indeed, the blank verse) in the account of Hexam's 
body-hunt: 

Wheresoever the strong tide met with an impediment, his gaze 
paused for an instant At every mooring chain and rope, at e\er 3 ' 
stationary boat or barge that split the current into a broad-arrow¬ 
head, at the offsets from flic piers of Southwark Bridge, at the 
paddles of the river steamboats as they beat the filthy water, at the 
floatmg logs of tiraher lashed together lying off certain w'harves, 
his shining eyes darted a hungry look 

Dickens started this kind of writing, though it is now' the prey 
of the pictorial reporter. And those w'ho know' a boy's fear of 
the marshes, w'hen the river mist has rolled in over them, and 
the place or distance of alarming sounds cannot be made out, 
wall the better value the overture to the chronicles of Pip, whicli 
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is as perfect in its keeping and colour as anything m Wutkcring 
Heights. One other water-scene is not inferior. In passages of 
quiet and tragic veracity, where the story tells itself, Dickens 
does not always excel; but once he does so, in the report of 
‘ The Shqmreck ’ iii The Uncommercial Traveller ; and hardly 
anything he has done goes home so nearly. The wreck is off 
Wales. The inhabitants see the calamity, and tend the 
washed-up dead, led by their minister and his family , that is 
all. The English is of the best, and so is the rhythm, w'hich is 
here free from metre , there is the true lyrical movement of 
firose : 

And as they slofsl in tlu' leaden nionunir, stricken with jiity, 
leaning hard against the vmd. their breath and vision often failing 
as the sleet and sjiray lushorl at thinn from the ever ff»nmng and 
diss(»lMng niomitains of sea, and as thi wool which was a part of 
the M'ssel’s cargo blew in with the salt toam and remained upon the 
land w'heii the foam melted, they saw the ship's life-boat put off 
from one of the heaps of wToek , and lirst, there were three men in 
hei, and in a moment sh(> eapsized, aiirl there were but tw^o , and 
again, hlie was struck by a vast mass of water, and there was but 
one , and again, she was thrown bottom upw'ard, and that one, 
with his arm stniek thrmigh the broken planks and waving as if 
for the help that could never reach him, w'cnt tlown into the deep. 

Beside this, the loaded storm-cffcct in Martin (^kuzzleunt is 
mere stagc-lyeopodium and boating of trays for tJic generation 
ol thunder. The witnesses of the wTe<‘k an* jiart of the seene, 
the emotion is not forced into it . nor again is it, like so many 
ot Dickens's scene's, or even like whole books of his later life, 
composed, for good or ill, in laboured, excited adjustment to 
some dominant tone, whetlier of desolation, or of peacefulness 
contrasted with horror, or of sullen anger, in wdiich nature and 
humanity, the scenery and the story, are supposed to accord, 
but wJiere they m fact arc apt to kill one another. 

He does best when such scenes are charged with his early 
recollections. Trollope’s cathedral towms, unless it be in Th^ 
Warden, are not realised as jilaces ; the author confesses that he 
knew them little. And it is of interest to compare the ‘ Un¬ 
commercial’s ' visit to Rochester and it« childish memories 
with the studious picture of the same city, as ‘ Cloisterham,’ in 
Edwin Drood —of its pottenng quiet, its summer sleep disturbed 
by nightmares, and its humours, whether grim or merely lady¬ 
like. No doubt the powers of Dickens in the direction of 
elaborate painting w'ere nearing the consummate, w'hcn he died. 

Of London, his chosen ground, he does not so often represent 
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the beautiful or idyllic aspects, though they are to be found in 
the city, to which he often comes back, and in the Iims of Court. 
There are patches of green terrace garden, nooks of colour 
among the grey stones, and fountains here and there—all part 
of a London now half-vanished. He knows Lant Street, and 
Grolden Square, and every precinct of the law ; watches the 
comic stir of the thoroughfares, or, as in Barndby Budge, their 
tragic disorder ; and stops in unspeakable derelict spots, whore 
the new railroad is in progress, like the ' Staggs Gardens ’ of 
Domhey and Son. This \nldemcss is jircseiited in his favourite 
way , by a hectic, yet lucid, recital ol confused things, wi,th a 
final pirouette of whimsical imagination : 

Here, a chaos of carts, overthrown and jumbled together, lay 
topsy-turvy at the foot of a stcej) unnatural hill , there, confused 
treasures of iron lay soaked and rusted in something that had acci¬ 
dentally become a pond Everywhere were hndges that led no¬ 
where ; thoroughfares that wen* wholly impassable , Babel towers 
of chimneys, wanting half their height , temjiorary wooden houses 
and enclosures, m the most unlikely situations , carcases of ragged 
tenements, and fragments of unlmislied walls and arches, luid piles 
of scaffolding, and wildernesses of bricks, and giant forms (»f cranes, 
and tnpods straddling above nothing. There were a hundred 
thousand shapes and substances of incompleteness, w'lldl^’ mingled 
out of their places, upside down, burrowuig m tlu^ earth, aspiring 
in the air, mouldering in the w^ater, and uninlelhgible as any 
dream, . , . 

He is like and unlike Balzac in his jiassion for ' intenons,’ 
and explores the soul, as he records the detail, of rooms and 
houses, beyond all precedent He is not so hcavj’^, thorough, 
historical, or philosophical about the furniture as his greater 
contemporary ; he traffics more, as w'e have seen, in the 
‘ pathetic fallacy ’—w'hich, after all, is but a crude notation 
of the life that really does emanate from human handiw'ork; 
and he sees what Balzac docs not, the joke of the handiwork 
itself. The pictures of Todgers’ and of the Maison Vauquer are 
equally good and final, the one, however, for its kindly and 
faithfully-observed grotesquerie, the other for its malodorous 
veracity. The dwellings described by Dickens are not all as real 
as are the cottages of the Gargerys or of David Copperficld’s 
aunt. Many of them are disarranged or discoloured by the 
author’s passion for the sta ge. In Fa gin’s den, or Mrs. Clennam’s 
habitation (in Little Dorrit)^ or the opium hell in Edwin Broody 
the detail is all duly got up and verified, perhaps by a personal 
\'ibit; but they are theatre scenes, adroit and tolling, that have 
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strayed into a book where they ring false. This distinction 
outs deeper than the mere ‘ properties,’ and extends to the 
characters. 

Returning out of doors, there is another kind of effect, to 
, which Scott had shown the novelists the wav, leaving that way 
difficult to follow. Ill The Heart of Midlothian is revealed his 
power of presenting the tumult of crowds in angry motion ; and 
in Banwby Budge Dickens—despite the usual suggestion of the 
boards—gets within sight of his master , as he fails to do in 
A Tate of Tiro Cities, where he is plunging in tlic \vake of 
Carlyle. The mob tiiretiteniiig the CVniiiiioiis and storming 
Newgate, the bravoes invading tlu* Maypole Inn, are full ot 
life and contagious excitement. Dickens catches the stress and 
fever of these masses, and then cor])orate iiijidness, and yet he 
is steacbed by hi^ historical subject He also loves a line and 
cry ; but there is a toucli ot Jiysteria in the story of the pursuit 
of ISikes or .Jonas ; it is, unfortunately, what is called ‘ iiowerfnl 
WTiting, and it brings us back to tiie gifts and penis of Dickens 
the pidilie reader, with Jus seiis.'itioiial stage and its dramatis 
yasoiKE —all of Ihein, as Carlslc said. ‘ undiT one hat.' 

IV 

,\nd what of his person.^, wiio heset the mi'iiiory by scores 
or hundreds ? Here we arc in the tlnck ol tht jarring iinpies- 
sions tJiat Dickens produces, and liave to go eartiuliy, aeio- 
plaiiiiig, so to say, uj) and down througli ditfcreiit levels. He 
puts most of his force into his eiiaraoters and tlieir talk'—far 
more than he does into ]>lot. or incident, or even dcscriptiiui. 
His peojile are speaking, gi'stnring. moving, donig. all the time ; 
they do not stop to analyse or be analysi^d liilike (leorge 
Elicd he has no use lor psychology that clogs the action And 
111 watching Ins w'ays .is a show'inan, it is well to begin with the 
outside, where he liiniselt so often ended—and so rightly ended, 
seeing that many persona are but outside .iiid notliiiig moie. 

The simplest method oi introduemg a dintnaiis pt rsnna- is to be 
seen in tlie polieo handbill , its aim is ennUi> to identity ; 
and the iiovehsts had used it, all the w'ay down fiom Defoe 
and Smollett to Scott. The dossier licgins before the iiew'comer 
has opened liis lips ; wt* hear of his w'ardmbc, from top-knot to 
small clothes anil shoc-buckles, of Ins features, of his ‘ apparent 
age,’ and ot any visible inlirniitiiv and grimaces Rut then we 
do not really begin U > observe m this order. Even Borrow makes 
the same mistake. We begin witli a note colour, a twist in 
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the watch-chain, an impreasion of gait, a spark in the eye ; 
anything will do for a focus, and the rest accumulates. We 
may not notice a man's shoe-buckles till he has said a good deal. 
Thus the novelist’s description is an afterthought, referred 
back by ilJusion or convention to the first glance. Dickens 
did not it^cl this drawback, for he had his Houdin-gift of 
noticing everything at once. But the method leads straight on, 
or biick, t«t the ancient ‘ comedy hnmours,’ wherein some one 
of these traits, or tricks, noted from tin* first, may soon become, 
by virtue of damnable iteration, edmost the whole man, or 
liLs jiass^iort througliout tlic story. Yet Dickens grew lesr-. 
mechanical m his habits ot iiortraval. The a<-coiint of t)ld 
Artiiur tlic miser, a repugnant lay-figure in Nicholm 

fills out half a jiagc, and even tluit of Mi’s. Chimp, on 
her first appearance, is not worthy <tf the sequel. Jhit a 
quarter of a century later the style is truly genial; the 
dress is now part of the character, an extension of the s<»ul 
beyond the "kin, as can be ^cen in the picture of iVlr. 
Boffin 

... a broad, round-shouldered, one-sided old fellow in mouniing, 
coming coruically li.mbling towards the corner, dressed in a pea 
overcoat and carrying a large stick. He wore tluck shoes, and 
thick leather gaiters, and tluck gloves like a hedger’s Both as to 
Ins dress and to hmiself, he was of an overlapping rhmoceros build, 
with folds m Ills eliei'ks and liis forelu'ail. and his eyelids, and his 
hps, and his cars , but vitli briglit, eager, childishly-mquirmg grey 
eyes, under his ragged eyebrows and broatl-hrininied hat. A very 
odd-lookmg old fellow altogcthiT. 

Using the catalogiiiiui habit in Ins earlier books pretty 
steadily, Dickons slowlv, and with many sjuirts and relapses, 
reached his truer and nobler style » f jiainting about the period 
of David Copperfidd (ISoO). It is not the ease that it then 
hardtmed one(‘ more into stereotype , ratlier, he attempted a 
different sort of elaboration, sueiecding and failing iii turn. 
In Great Erpectntwn,s thcr(‘ is much freedom, nature, and 
mastery in the portraits ; in his last book, Edtrin Dtood, there 
is also mastery, but not so much freedom ; the treatment has 
become strained, though it still remains impressive All t.his 
may appear on stud;vuiig m sueeession the pictures of Miss 
Trot wood, of Herliert Pocket ami of the Rev, Septimus 
tVisparkle, in tlie stones named. Some of Dickens's eaneatui’e- 
liortraits oi real men have reached the rank of the proverbial, 
Skiinpole is a travesty of Dugh Hunt , but the picture of the 
roaring Boythorn pleased the original, Landor, who said that 
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Dickens had seized ‘ my superficial ferocity and iiilicrent 
tendeniess.’ 

The whole mazy crowd of characters falls into certain loose, 
shifting groups, w’hich differ in mode of draughtsmanship and 
also in artistic value. Nothing need now be said in di^p^alse, 
as little can be said in defence, of the whole gang of persons of 
quality, nobles, fashionables, upstarts, company promoters, 
genteel s^^andlcrs, and .so following ; it is eimugh to remember 
that tliey belong of right to Thackeray's world. On figures 
like »Sir JjC‘ict‘ster Dedlock, or Mr. Merclle, it is painful to see 
all that trouble wasted. Nor can mucli be said for the leading 
young gentJciueii, of whom two only, David and Hp, are living 
beings , or for their destined wives, except tor David’s Dora and 
.Edwin Drood's Rosa Bud And the melodramatic, bhghti^d 
Wfnnen, Miss Wade, Miss llavisham, Rosa Dartle, cumber tlic 
page. All these figures and types we eoiild wish aw'ay , many 
of them are brought in to help the supposed needs of a ]»lot 
wJneJj IS itself obseuri* and embarrassing. But one class of 
Dickens's characters must receive a longer shritt , his criminals, 
to wliom may be added his jiatienta, or piu'sons in whom some 
form of ahenation, or morbid cast or nu)od, is conspicuous. 

Through his interest in crime and m the abnormal and 
pathological generally, Dickcuis is a child oi what has }»een 
termed tlie ‘ novel of suspense,’ though he may not have licen 
deeply read in it. Milmoth iJu' Wnmfun' and pant. 

iUnchrooH, and the Jack Sh(‘ppard fiction supjilied by llarrisoii 
iVniswortli and others, were the jmblie diid, vaiicd enough, 
when he began to write , Lyttoii's Ewjeur Aiaw may be added. 
»Somo of the stones inserted in PickicirX- derive from this fevered 
bterature, and arc youthfully lurid. Thcin*elorth, in nearly 
all of Ins books, iJickens must have villains or eriminals. 
They are of many brands, and differ much in their relation to 
reahty. Be docs not ahvays follow the good advice lie gave 
to a friend . 

It is remarkable that if yon do not administer a disagreeable cliar- 
acter earefullj, the pubhc has a decided tendency to think that the 
story IS disagreeable, and not mere!}' a fiction 

This notion may savour of the entertainer more than of the 
artist, and reminds us of Scott’s canny eye for his }»ubhc. One 
of Dickens's ruffians, Sikes, has caught the general fancy as a 
type and passed into actual parlance , so great is the power 
of hot, sound melodrama. There is much oi the same quality 
in Eagiu; and the superbly grotesque Quilp imposes himself 
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on the mind like a dream, hump, voice, malice, and aU, trans¬ 
lating at onc e every impish motive into a gesttlre, and retaining 
comic dignity hy the apposition of Brass, the inferior demon. 
The unrealised Ralph Nickleby and Carker, like the wicked 
priest in Barnnhy Rudge (a late scion of the old anti-papal 
novel), affront and bore us. Rigaiid. in Little Dorrit, is another 
Adelj)lii figure, mu.sta(diioed intolerably A just reader will 
find traces c»f drawing in the cliaracter of Jonas flmzzlewrit. 
But I'riah Heep is by no means ‘ carefully administered.’ 
In the later novels, mueh observation and comment are ex¬ 
pended on tw'o intending murderers. Jasper, in Edwin Broody 
IK an unfinished ]»ortrait , his purgatory is incomplete. On 
Bradley Headstone, the schoolmaster in Our Midual Ftie?id, 
an acute remark is made ; 

If great crimmals told the truth - winch, being great criminals, 
they do not—^they would lerv rarely ti‘il of their struggles against 
the crime. Their struggles arc towards it . 

No pains are spared in tracing the struggles rif Headstone 
tow'ards hiR crime, his fierce pas.-ion and frigid manner, his 
dealings with his accomplice, or his teaching of his tlock But 
here, and with Dickens's bar! men in general, the impression 
remains that the e.reature s self, or .soul, is missing As Lord 
Acton acutely sa^vs, ‘ lu* knows nothing of sin when it is not 
crime.’ He himself was liy no means immune from abnormal 
states of mind ; but he wiis jierliaps too good a fellow' to under¬ 
stand a murderer by sheer haul labour Or rat.hcr. he w’anted 
the divining-rod ol the creator ol 77a hrothn'K Karaniazot'. He 
could not exhibit a deeply mixed nature , all his successful 
characters, grt‘at or small, are gloriously self-eonsistcnt. 

But he had, w'C have seen, sJiarji. r>vi‘r-quickeiied senses, 
which gave a sjiiir to his fantas\ , and lie brain had some ado 
to control itself, going at tlie rate it. did, and needing all the 
discipline of liis soldurly w'lll and iiard sense. A few' hues 
wntten to Forster tlirow liglit on his temperament : 

How'cver strange it is never to be afc rest, and never satisfied, and 
ever trying after something that is never reached, and to be alw’ays 
laden wath plot and plan and caic and woiry, how' clear it is that it 
must be, and that one is driven hv an jrre.sistible might until the 
journey is worked out. It is much betli'r to go on and fret, than to 
slop and fret. As for reiiose-- tor soiiu* men there’s no siieh thing 
in hfe. 

This restlessness could not but mfiuenec his depiction both ol 
outward things, and of mind and motive. At times he is like 
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a man who haa been overdosed with a drug, and solid objcets 
do everytliing but talk ; it is the ‘ pathetie falla^iy ’ o n i* more, 
and in a new light His e<arly farce and fun Aver(‘ effoi (Ic-s ; liis 
early pathos, at the outs(‘t cd Olurr Ttrist, is piir(‘ ; but tlio 
fnn and pathos come to be liard dri\<'n It is long bcfnrc they 
become, as in the opening of Durti! CojtpvrJiiht jirofonnd and 
unwastefnl. Then, capriciously, they fail again, and then tliey 
triumph a^ain. We are never sure tJiat Dickens will be right, 
or that he will be wrong, liis unquu't temper w'as fatal to 
even excellence. But it also siijipJied him with keys to a 
strange mental underw'orld, and, as usual, lie sometimes fitted 
the lock and sometimes failed, always industriously. 

The best diary of his own bad flreams is found in The 
TUncommercial Trairlhr. Here he tells Imw he w'as haunted 
and made sick by tht‘ dead face that he had seen in the Morgue , 
of his night-walks in London ; and td his imaginings during sea¬ 
sickness, when he asks ‘ wladlu'r it was I lying there or some 
otlier entily even more m\f tenon's ? ' Indeed, bo eontinually 
deserihes morbid or insane conditions . not always well. In 
Barnahy Kmlgv he misses tire w'hen he trii's to present the ri(tts of 
17S0 as beheld through the dim lialf-wiN of Bamaby himself, 
i'iie \nsioiis of Mistn^ss Affcry in Little Jjotril jade the reader. 
Dickens succeeds best in Oitr Mutual Friend, \vhen jiortrnying 
the double consciousness of the drugged doJin Harmon, the 
man wdio feigns to be dead and watclies Ins a('({uaintance in 
disguise from that ground of vantage IJ«> became riioi-e and 
more immersc'd in odd psychology, as ajqicars from the strange 
cases of Doctor JVlanette in A Toh of Tu'o Vdaft and of Mrs. 
Gargery in (heat Fu'^teettritons. 'j’hcTe is mueh of Dickens 
himseh in all these studies, and sonu'thing of his strength 

These beings, criminal or distraught, art' by no means all 
ccpially real to us, but to Du'kens tluy art' equally real. Wli('ther 
they are machiue-matle, or grotesquely heightened, or trans- 
eendentally imagined, lie wtvps and langlis with tiumi indis¬ 
criminately. Moat of them, indeed, are liorn—-sometimes still¬ 
born—of a kind of pi*etie fantasy, and must be judged by its 
law's ; whether tliey are painfully intnisive like Smike, or as 
interesting as Harmon and Headstone Few' of tliem are 
observed, Thackerayan men or w'omen Their varying status 
and authenticity are disguised hy the faet that Dickens 
writes in prose. But the habit of inventive fantasy, along 
with the lyrical heightened prose begotten of it, came dowm 
from the last age, being one of the aohievements, as we know', 
of romance ; De Quincey and the essayists had justified it by 
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success, and so had a few of the novelists. But it has its risks 
when applied in the fiction that also ])rofesseB to give, and does 
give, the coJin‘(ly t>J' ascerlamed life and manners. 'Po commend 
such an admixture, the Elizabethan plaj^wrights had frankly 
interlaced viu’hc and prose, as conveiitn.)!! or the mood demanded, 
and had made good the experinumt In the novel that would 
not do So tlic confusion of worlds that' Dickens presents is 
only marked by the differing levels of the ])i'ose it.scll'; and 
to his English 1 shall return, and to the question of its inspira¬ 
tion and origin. 


V 

When we pass to the nniiiimbered anil noble throng of the 
eccentrics and humourists and jesters who an* the glory ot Ins 
novels, and solemnly disenminate tiie relation of art to lite in 
the persons of Mrs. Gamp and Mr Micawber, and think of how 
Dickens might have reiisJied so new a kind of jiriggery, it is 
less tenqitmg to proceed. Sonii' wiaild be metaphysical 

about Mr. Punch. We might say that Mrs Gain}) lias received 
eternal lorm. and that she so jiartakes ot ‘ beinu ’ and of ‘ not 
being,’ and resolvis their difference better than Hegel. But 
in fact we need to escape Irom oiU‘ aniaent error eoueerning 
Dickens. In its most sjieeious form, it appears t(» do him honour. 
It is said with tiiith tJiat tiie Gamps and Wellers reveal the 
‘shaping sjurit of iniaguiatioii,' qimitessentially , that they 
are tlie sublime of fantastic comedy (not that lesser thing, 
comic siibhmity) ; and that they are the triumph, as Gissing 
put it, of an ‘ adroit idealism,' by winch their traits are not 
only selected and massed, but purged of all that might simply 
affront or disgust, or above all w^ary, in the idiom of their rude 
far-off originals , aU such dross being got nd of by an odd 
natural rightness of imagination Tins is tnie of Ealstaff also ; 
and the greatest of Dickens’s characters are Ealstaffs and not 
Bobadils, not just w'onderfiil elaborations of a humour But 
the greatest are few'; Mr. Pickwick, Mrs Gamp, Sam Weller, 
perhaps Swiveller 1 Pecksniff and JVIieaw'ber are of tlie other 
tribe, no doubt i?} exc^elsis ; of Jonson's tribe, but with more 
zest and life and style in them, and less of book-resource and 
satiric roughness, than Jonson eoiiimaiided. Dickens does not 
hate and buffet his hypocrites and pretenders (Stiggins, Chad- 
band, Casby) except when he indulges himself with a final 
cudgelling and exposure. The two classes, of course, cannot be 
sharply severed, as the same idealising and rejecting process is 
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felt in both, and there are all possible hybrids. Bnl the differ¬ 
ence between creation and constniotion is always ther*. True 
creation, certainly, is commont'r m the case of tlie minor %ure,s, 
of whom no catalogue is possible. 

Eor there is still the risk that we may overlook, not. hn skill 
in presenting, but his veracity in observnng, that well-known 
multitude. The landladies, waiters, coachmen, schooldames, 
old aunts (including both CVipperfield's and ' Mr. F's ') , the 
domestics, mummers, clerks, small dealers, dressmakers ; an* 
not pleasing concoctions, as tho eultured reader may think. 
‘ All good,’ he may say, ‘ and all impossible.’ Not so ; they 
are—of course wth the touch of heighteimig and wizardry— 
the real lower-middle and upper-lower ranks, mostlj'^ (kickney, 
as Dickens knew them. The travwty is of little more than the 
surface ; he drew them much as they were, as they are in the 
memory' of jiersons still alive, and as in corners they are yet to 
be found, innocent of ‘ education,' with an nnlielicvable allow¬ 
ance of savour, and mother-wit, or mother-folly, to ('om]>(‘nsatc. 
You must b(‘ tlirowii young, and on fairly equal terms, with 
these classes, wiio know nut the code ot flu* “ lady ' or ‘ gentle¬ 
man.' or who only aspire to it with an (‘ffect of comic patlios, to 
perceive how real tlu'y iire, and how Dickens eliromeles for all 
tiiiu* their qneeniess and tlieir eoloun'd s})eeeh. This fact is 
fast being forgotten. Fewer jieople walk abroad seeing through 
his ('ves The real diflieultv is to m’ tho odflitx' of life which 
can iiardly be exaggerated. Look out, it only for a day, for 
pi'i'sons who miglit walk out of or into his books, and yon will 
find them. Miss Trot wood, and Mrs Fardiggle the vjsjpir of the 
poor, and the Pocket family, and the Wilier lamily, and a 
hundred more, will present no difficulty, Tlu'V give the pleasure 
of jiortraiture, not of caricature, (let rid of V)ur evil easte- 
blindiiess, which is still the great cyc-dis<*a'<c of the English, 
and on which Dickens operated, and you will see. You have 
to do with a great, fertile, truthful artist. Unsafe, no douht, 
with his mob of shadows and doggedly executed failures on tlu* 
other side of the reckoning. But the pleasun* and thi* ])uzzle in 
leading him is to sort out his personages, not only from one 
another, but from themselves. The same man is often rigorously 
real, nobly fantastic, and chimerical, in a single ch<ij>ter con¬ 
vincing and repelling the imagination The great thing is not 
to. patronise Dickens, or all such distinctions will bo lost. It 
goes without saying that his frontal attaclcs on snobbery or 
pretence, attacks made in full radical war-pamt, are not always 
successful; they tell far less than his presentment of the 
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huge genial throng who are outpiide the gentles and their pale 
altogether. 

In one otlier waj’ Biekens js of the Romantic lineage and 
siiecessToii, Lamb, Be Qiiiiieey, ami Wordsworth had each of 
them o])eiic>d tlu* t<Tntory of tJi(‘ cliild's dreams and fears, of 
his wisdom and blindnehs, his daring, his disproportionate 
vision and dawmngs of the Iieart. The eighteenth centurj’, 
until Blake came, liad ignored all tiiat. Dickens forgot 
nothing that he had felt in childhood or j^outh, and he set it 
down, now and tlien directly, but cdtener and better in artistic 
form. The signs oi this power an- fc'lt in tlie opening of Oliver 
Tin {ft; its perversion is ^-een m the patlios, and its fidelity in the 
Marchioness passages, of J'he Old Ourtv/fdy Shop : its advance, 
still dashed with failure and the maudlin, in Donihry and Soti ‘, 
its deepest roach in CopprrjhJd \ its fullest inventive effort-, as 
distinct from ihe gift of mellowing rominiscenf’c, in the tale of 
Pip ; and ])Ossibly its utmost delicacy in that of the old-young 
Esther Siimmerson, in Hlmk lltnm'. Esther is at times the 
mere niouthpiire of tlie Jinjiatient male hunioiirist wiio created 
her. But otherwise she ^tands out, in tlie sharpness of 
sight and the timid ihgnity of her language, as an authentic 
‘ portrait of a young lady ’ The temiiuiic cast ot her Englisli 
is unerring, like that of Little Borrit. in her two letters to Arthur 
Clennain , and Bickeii- can write his best wiien he is thus young 
by proxy. 

First, Catldy d(*clared (and would at first declare nothing che) 
that I W’as the best adviser that evi‘r was known Tins, my jK‘t said, 
was no new's at all, and tins, I said, of course, was nonsense. Then 
Caddy told us that sh(‘ was L'oing 1o be married in a moiitli , and 
that if Ada and I would Ik.* h(*i laidesniaids, she w'as the hajtpiest 
girl in the world. To lie sure, tlu'i was news nidcixl , and I thought 
we never should have dfUio talking about it. we had so much to say 
'to Caddy, and ( addy had so much to say to iis. 


VI 

Dickens does not repeat himself much, and each of his 
amazing shows has its ow’n colour and atmosphere. Through¬ 
out, indeed, he is the reporter and observer , and the reformer, 
the exposer, is never far off: and always, however much he 
may deal in pathos, he likes to leave a balance of geniality 
and laughter, or at lea.'Jt a happy finish for .somebody. But he 
never mixes these components twice alike, or uses the same 
mould again. The Posthumous Papers of the Pickwick Chib 
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(1836-7) is his first real book (succeeding the i^ketches by Boz), 
and it is one of the most disarming works in the world. Loosely 
buUt, it has all the plot that it needs, the one definite busmess 
being to get the hero into the hleet and out again with due 
comic plausibihty. This is done, and thus are discovered the 
author’s treasures of human sympathy, and not merely of airj"- 
groteaque invention. The plan, for the rest, is the old wander¬ 
ing one of Smollett, for it is all episodes. Pickwick, if we leave 
out the interpolated tales, is still known by heart by many 
persona after some eighty years' interval. Of not many ikjvcL 
can this be said . of fewer still written by a youth of tweut > - 
four , of no other ■work by Pickens can it be said, except perhaps 
Coppcrfidd. Pivku'ick is harmonious , there is nothing in the 
indignation, in the kindliness, or in the tempered pathos to jar 
upon its comic world , and there is httle as yet of the ramping 
against r(‘a] abuses, staged on an unreal scene, that besets u^ 
afterwards. The workhouse evils ^ showm in Oliver Ttnst 
(1837-8) were, or had been, real enough, and its opening chap¬ 
ters are in classic Engli*-;]!. Put there is an unhappy plot, 
which involves a melodrama'; and thr* thieves' den in one way, 
like tlie murder in another, destroys Ihe credence that has been 
gained. Thesi‘ scenes belong to the repertory of the iniblic 
reader, with its special laws of illusion anrl entertainment. 
There Fagm shines, like hts companions. Sometimes the spirit 
of I'lrkwick gleams out in the b«)ok, as in the story (cli xxyi.) 
of * VonJiey duckweed, wlio kept a. public-house down Battle- 
liridge way ’ and stole three hundred and twenty-seten guiiu'as 
from himself, ' 

A lugger «*anvas, a groyser Jiaiidhng, aj)|iear in The Lijr and 
Adruiturefi of Nirhola.i Nic.khhy (1838-9). Much of the book 
is smudge or glare , the famous satire on the schools is glare, 
but is all the better for that, and did its work , in fact thi' farce 
or comedy of Potheboys Hall is as far beyond praise as the 
usurer Ralph and the half-witted Smike are beyond toleration. 
The (■rummli‘s troupe and the other clieery eccentrics are also 
farce ; but it is gentle fari*e. and moreover it is the farce of 
reality. Dickens next planned his awkvrard periodical, MaMer 
Hvruphrey'fi ('lock (184(»-]), m which he brought back, rather 
spectrally, Mr. i’lckwick and the Wellers , and out of tliis 
venture sprouted two stones. The Old Vurw-^ity Shop (1840-1) 
and Barmiby llndge (J 84J). In the former tale there is no real 
plan ; and it is built, rather unluckily, round the fortunes of a 
single idealised figure, ‘ the lonely figure ()f the child with 
grotesque and wild, but not impossible companions.’ The 
VOL. II. O 
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earlier dreams and terrors of Nell arc described with great 
beauty, and do not, like her later troubles, provoke any revul¬ 
sion in the reader. Dickens thought he w'as strong-minded in 
doing violence to his feelings and killing the child, but m fact 
he w^as only the more sentimental for that; and he earned 
universal favour accordingly. For the rest, The Old Cvnosity 
Shop is rjcli in humours of different and even of discordant 
kind. The enormous comic bnitality of Quil}> and the Brasses 
is covered up, and much more tlirin purged, by the splendour of 
tlie extravaganza ; luit the humiincr fun of Swiveller and the 
Marchioness, were it less excellent, would be killed by such 
neighbourhood. The ])icturc of tlu' tranipers, Cbdlin and 
Short and Mrs. Jarley, likewise, is too ?-eal to be discomfited 
even by their contact with the old man and child, those crea¬ 
tures of dream. In Barnahy Budyi there is much of Dickens's 
best and wxinst : landscajie, towiiscape. mobs, lughtmarcs and 
madness, melodrama, and plenty ol the cruel-grotesque, in 
W'hich he excels. We have said that lu* follows Scott, and that 
well; but he got up Ins documents , unlike Sc*ott’s, they had 
not fermented long in tlie brain Theri‘ is m the book the- 
fever of romantic prose ; and then* is also, especially in the 
Newgate scenes, the spell of the theatre and tJu* scene-painter. 
The figure of the hanged hangman Dennis would have .suited 
Sir Henry Imng excellently. There is also a senselc.ss travesty 
of Lord Chesterfield Still, the story shows a marked and 
splendid expansu»n of Dickens’s descriptive jiow'er. 

Considered as a book, Thr Lift- and A/hu ntnrcji of Martin 
Chuzzkwit (1843-4) is nearh as bad as it can be . incoherent, 
long drawn out, full of false inti'iisily. But no matter , it 
lives, by virtue of Pecksniff and (Jump and Tapley, with 
Mr. Mould in the background, and with Mrs. Harri.s---tme of 
those ‘ forms more real than living man,’ ever in the wings. 
These classic personages are nt'ver silenced or abashed by the 
incongnious lowering atmosphere , and the boarding-house 
humours are observed to ])eriection, are not mere fantasy at 
all. The ghastly but specious cancaturi' of American manners 
in this story had been prepared for by the author's American 
Notes for General Circulation (1842) 

Jn 1843, as though tired of New'gate, Dickens produced A 
Christmas Carol in Prose, tlie precursor of The Chimes, The 
Cricket on the Hearth, and the liki*. With these may be grouped 
a dozen short pieces of sundry dates, imdiiding Mrs. Lirrifjer's 
Lodgings, Mughy Junction, The Haunted House, and The 
Haunted Man. In some of the ‘ Christmas ’ tales, full as 
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they are of Iiis goodness and joviality, he whips the sentiment 
to death ; but Two Ghost Stories and their compenutns are 
capital, clear-cut essays in the popular-supernatural—a kind 
in w’hich the fancy works through precise detail, and not by 
suggestion : Defoe, not Coleridge, being the liU'rary ancestor. 
Others of these sketclies are like lats of the novels, and Airs. 
Lirriper is worthy of the best of the novels. Dickens is a past 
master of the idiom of landladies , that of “■ The Bilhckiii ’ in 
Edwin Drood (‘ coals bi/ the lire, or per the scuttle ') being tpiile 
different from Mrs. Lirriper s. It is a jiity he seldom put his 
whole strength into the short story. 

Another long book, dej»lora])le in its idea, but saved bs a 
hundred virtues, came out in 1H47-S lUnlintfs with the Fnm 
of Domheii and So7i, Wholrsatr, Ritnil, nnd for Ejpot'tiilion-- 
let us now and then give the full tai etious titJcrt ^ of the earliest 
copies. Habldt Browne.or ' Phiz,' the taithtul congenial 
draughtsman, who has given eyes to the readers of Dickens, 
made a score of .‘^hots at tlie visage of Mr Dc'inlx'v, each of 
them more real than anything m the text, ^’lu\^ are distinct, 
side-wfiLskered personag<*s, of an arrogant cast. , in the book, 
Afr. Dombey is abstract Pride and Wealth, iloomed to defeat. 
There might bo the legend on this Luc iter • ‘ How art. thou fallen 
from Lombard iStreet' ’ The various lines of action radiate 
from Air. Dombey, and the other persons are planted at various 
social distances from him, some of them bojiig as affronting 
to the reason as Air Parker, some as wholly lifelike jis Susan 
Nipper, some as real—^in a world only slightly fanciful—as Mrs. 
Pip< ■hm or the Bhmber household. The tale is really a satire 
on education and not on pride ; a }uitting-to-scho()l wf jiareuts 
and iiLstnietors. A fig for genteel training, and lor the Lreeks 
and Romans, and lor (.hbbon. and for deportment, i Educate the 
heart and conscience, and tlie reason will look after itsell. This 
lb not quite a reasonalde view ; but it Iiad to be uttered, and it 
IS echoed often enough in the fiction of the time , it is also the 
moral of David (^oppc rfield. A similar note is struck in Penden n is 
(1848-50), in Jane Eyre (1847), and VtlUtie (185U); and, with 
a dash of obtrusive manlinc^ss, in Hughes’s 7'ow/ Brown's 
School Days (1857). The next step was to educate the reason, 
the thinking animal, as well; is it not v'ritten in The Oideal 
of Richard Fevcrel (1850) ? 

After some years Dickens finished The Pn'^onnl Hiat&ry of 
David Cojipcrfi4ild (1849-50), where the story of the* making of a 
man is told from within, by the man himself, hy the author, in 
reminlaeence which he uses freely, like clay upon the wheel. 
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The bad and the good teachers are described; but the true 
school is love and experience. There is a wonderful harmony 
of tone in most of David Gopperfield ; it is attained by the art 
which has released the writer from his own remembered 
troubles. He has now expressed them. The sorry home and 
school have served thoir turn if they have educated the 
humourist—the man, that is, who can aw them without ‘ seeing 
them red ' ; all such things, indeed, may .serve, if only you can 
survive them, and if yon are tough and are Charles Dickens. 
The blots, or rather blanks, in this nolile and gemal book, which 
in spite of them all is a great classic, need httle comment to-day. 
The seduction story is a sad waste of power, and so are the. 
affairs of the Strong and Wieklidd households. But, once 
we are clear of these tangles, we i-an think of few stories by 
Dickens, or by anyone else, so full of refreshment and humamtj' 
and changcfuliicss, and also of veracity in drawing. Traddlcs 
and IVIisH Trotwood and Peggotty, however, are knomi truth, 
while Mr. Mieawber (founded though lie be on some filial 
memories) is fantastic truth, superbly conceived, and, if wc 
think of it, triumphant, through slicor mastery of diction. 
Mrs. IVIieawber is more .subtly managed, but she is of the same 
world. Darid ("opptrjifld is usually said to sliow Dickens's 
invention, aw well as his heart and slyli'. at their highest; but 
his alleged dechne of power must be examined wanly. 

vn 

In spite of editing, Ir.ividlmg, house-building, and }mblie. 
readings, Dickens wrote liard for twi'iitj more yc'ars after 
CopperJieM, producing seven solid books and man}' detached 
papers. On many of these tliert' n'st,'. the shadow of forced 
labour. But the kinds of failure and sueccss that he courted 
are new ones. He never again jiroduced a figure with the 
large, old, comic values, the unsummtmcd ease, of Mrs. Gam}j 
or Micawber. His natural high .■spirits sank or became more 
fitful. He changed Ins way of work and even his style of 
title, dropping tht ‘ life and adventures ’ and the ‘ [>er.sonal 
history,’ and trying to make more of plot, ts his study of 
intrigue and of led-up-to situation or climax, a makow'eight 
for a decay in freslmess, or i.s it an advance in craft, betokening 
a really tightened hold on stnieture ? It is both ; but his 
experiments greatly vary in effectiveness. In Bleak llonj<e, 
(1852-3) the intrigue is a laboured nothing ; there is only the 
unity of tone, supplied by the bhghting (Jourt of Chancer}, 
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which directly or otherwse on every one in the book 
more or less. But this unity is soon marred by tlie way in 
whu'Ji dilTerent types »»f art, or of no-art., are jangled together ; 
and the effect is confusion. Thert' is the aristocratic woild, 
a pure fabrication ; there is that of melodrama and detectives— 
Inspector Bucket is the ‘ pure idea' of a detective, the original 
of many half-real copies ; there is the slum and hovel world, 
with the boy Jo, and his pathetic farce torn to rags , there is 
the true, broad, Pickmckian comedy of the young man Guppy : 
and the delicate truth of tli<‘ narrativi^ of Esther Summoreon. 
This inixtnn*, along with the skits on Landor and Leigh Hunt, 
one of whom. w(‘ saw, is genially and the other wantojily por¬ 
trayed, f'auses discomfort, thougli there is inneh refreshment 
by the way. Huril Thiu'y Fur thcftv Tiitufi (1854) has no 
special plot ; it is painjihlet fictifui, and full of the author’s 
gtaierous wratli. but is th<* nmst meehaiucal <if Ins works . 
the scene is the North (Vnnitry, winch he read up and saw, 
]>ut hardly knew 

Litih' lh>riit (1857-8), in ies})e<‘t ot structure, incident, paint¬ 
ing, sarcasm, senliineiit, aiul humour, is an ejutome of the 
true and false in Dickens. TJu' plastered-on fasliionable scenes 
arc dismal satin' , the fonugn ones, vivid enougli, fall among 
liis travel notes, and t here is an inti'iise realisation of Mar.seilleH 
heal and grime in the overture. Tlie criad rhetoric of old Mrs 
Clcmiam is as stilted and ]>aiiiful, as tJie talk ol ' Young John,' 
Mho writes epitaphs on his lUsconsolate self, and of Mrs. 
Ge.iH'ral, who is one of the best of Dickens's sleiulerer cari¬ 
catures, IS excellent. The population of Bleeding Heart Yard, 
tlie J^lomislies, J^aiieks, and Naiidy are all real. I'lie tender 
coiui'ption of Little Dorrit herself is, alas, overmuch fingered 
and talked about , while the still rarer om* of the Father 
of th(' Marshalsea, ivith his atk*ndant troupe, is mostly in 
jji'riect kee[)ing. There are great riches in Little Dorrit. The 
tale has iD oivii kind of unity, going round as it does from the 
Marslialsea to the Marshalsea , and a like device appears in 
the next two stones. Li A Tale of Tv'o Cities (1859) there is 
avowedly a new method The plot v'lll bear little scrutiny ; 
but the weight is laid on situation and incident—‘ the interest 
pounding the characters in its own mortar and heating their 
interest out of them.’ The characters, says the author, are 
to be true to nature, yet ‘ such as the story should express 
more than they should express themselves by dialogue.’ The 
jerky alternation of French and English scenes once more 
siigge.«ts a plnvM'riglit wlio never came to his omi. The poster- 
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hero, Carton, \vith one foot on the tumbnl-edge, is the worst 
concession ever made by Dickens to the sentimental gallery. 
In the mob-scenes he docs not so much imitate as adulterate 
Carlyle . but this part of the book is saved by its vehemence 
of colouring and rapid huddling of episode on episode. Its 
real vuliic, however, lies in the quieter passages—the coach- 
ride, tlie Dover inn, the musty jieace of Tellson’s Bank ; once 
again i^ recovered the atnios})here of old English places, now 
long s\^ept away. Dickens did not carry the historical novel 
far. or (mlarge its boundaries for others. 

In (ircat Expvviatmua (1H()()-1) Dickens regains his full power. 
Pip retiinis to his village, and to the memories of the splendid 
and sternly truthlul opening m the misty marshes. At 
Lytton s inslaiue,^ the author trifled vith Ins intuitions and 
put a .stock happy ending in place of the natural melancholy 
one; which is, however, extant. But none of his books has 
a better jilan , and the central theme, the return of Magwntch 
the convict the unknown endower of Pip, is profoundly 
wrought out ; while the small and uppish, but not uiiteacliublc 
or graceless, nature of Pip himself is self-revealed with an art 
that in Dickens k um(|ue ;—^for David (.bpporficld, after all, 
has no particular character. Much of tircat Expectations has 
all the tnith, and no more than the violence, of life. The 
business of the mad lady jars with the rest, 1ml is good in the 
ghastly-fantastic style, and we are reconciled to Mi.ss Havisham 
by the lies that Pip k'lls about lier (“ four dog,s , . . immense 
. . . fought for veal cutlet.s out of a silver basket ’). In Our 
Mutual Friend (1864-5) the secret is soon and purjiosely given 
away to the reader : the identity of John Harmon with the 
mysterious lodger. But tliis interest palls, and has to be 
made out with bloodshed and tangled tales of lost wills ; and 
also with the humours ot Wegg, Venus, and the Boftins. All 
this is excrescence, but, as often happens with Dickens, the 
excrescence is the best part, together with the comedies of the 
Wilfer household, and witli tlie genuine horror and sombre 
poetry of the river scenes. 

In the fragment-jiry Mystery of Edwin Brood (1870) the story, 
remaining as it does a mystery, takes fast hold of us , but it 
is not clear whether Dickens himself knew’ how to solve it; 
a point for which the many sequels that have been essayed 
do not allow*. If he had a rounded and watertight plot in his 
brain from the first, it w*as almost for the first time. Other- 
w’ise the storj* show’s a gr«)wing pow’er of portraiture,—^not, 
indeed, in the sketch of the opium-drinking, psalm-singing 
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criminal, but in the lawyer, the cl(‘rgyman, the Hohooldame, 
and the stonemason. The little heroine is unwouiedly real, 
and Dickens's early Rochester memories give a delicate grace 
to the composition. Whde lie was writing Edwin Drond lit? 
died • 

an event world-wide, a unique of talents suddenly extinct, and has 
‘ eclipsed,’ w'e too may say, ‘ the harmless gaietj' of nations ’ 
the good, the gentle, high-giftcd, cvcr-fnendly, noble-hearted 
Dickons—every inch of him an Honest Man 

The speaker, Carlyle, had not always been so generous ; but, 
as so often happened, he came right—rather late, it is tiue — 
when speaking of the dead. 


Vin 

Dickens is great in many things—^in portraiture, scenery, 
situation, drolleiy. The worst, of him as a story-teller js not 
that he ravels up his plots, but that In* likes to impute his own 
kindliness to tlie schem(‘-()t things, rather than to show how 
the events w'ould really work out iiiuler the conditions sup¬ 
posed. He IS swayed by liis actor-manager's notions of what 
the public Will endure m the \vay of an ending. It must be 
either good, or else, as m A Tale of Two (Uiies, gr,indio-e. 
Oliver Twist is saved, Barnaby reprieved, and so on. ivhether 
the event is likely or not.. I'his is as good as to drown the 
facts of life in drink. T^o make up, he falls back on all manner 
of calamities and deathbeds by the way, which are jiupular 
enough ; but he thinks ho must take out the taste of them 
at the conclusion. Of course fragi-i'omcdies sometimc.s really 
happen, and, w'hat is more, they are good subjects for art; 
as in David Vopperjiehl, w'here tlie hero is dismissed "while 
still young, and is w'ell requited for Ins trials. But DickeiLs’s 
habit of mind in these matters jiuts him in a different class, 
considered as a reporter of human affairs, from Thackeray and 
Balzac, because it makes us lose confidence m liim. Will it 
be said that this is to take liis pupjiet-show too seriously, and 
to apply the higher criticism to the ret>ertory of Mr. Vincent 
Crummies i No : for Dickens Is a great repres(*nler, often a 
great WTiter, ‘ a unique of talents,' and he does not iiek for 
mdulgenees which imply contempt. Nor does he need them ; 
he recovers himself, even against Thackeray and Balzac, in 
fifty ways, by his humanity and geniality and truth. Three 
of his books suffice to estabhsh such a claim— Pickwick, David 
Copperfield, and Qrcat Especial ions ; nay, any one of them 
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suffices to do so. The story of Mr. Pickwick and Jingle, the 
reception of Da\id by his aunt, and the return of Maguitch 
to the chambers of Irtp, almost suffice by themselves. Such 
scenes show an amazing clearness of heart and sureness of 
expression. They stay in the mind, while so many other 
scenes in Dickens show merely a great faculty working in <^he 
void and without substance and falling back on vehement 
words. The difference between Dickens and the creator of 
Becky Sharj) is that he is in essence a poet, although verse is 
foreign to him, and although he is a poet who easily goes 
wrong in Ins prose. He is a passionate creature, over strain¬ 
ing towards the lyrical. When this element is conti’olled by 
his humour and his simple lovi‘ of mankind, then it really tells 
and insjares, and then lie is at his best. The pathos of Dickens 
is generally right when it is kejit under and fairly jested with, 
or relieved by sheer good humour and benevolence, as two 
passages may show'. The first is from ('opjwrjidd •— 

I was troubled by un misgniiig that it was young in me to resjiond 
to her emotions. 1 had never laughed and cried in all my life, I 
dare say, not even to hoi-, more freely lliau I did that monuiig 

‘ Barkis will bo so glaii,' said Peggotty, wipmg her ey(*s with her 
apron, ‘ that it ’ll do him more good than pints of liniment. May I go 
and tell him you are here ? Will you come up and see him, nu dear ' 

Of course I would . . He ^ec*ei^ed me with absolute imthusiasni. 
He was too rheumatic to lie shaken hands with, hut he begged me 
to shake the tassel on the toj) of his night-cap, which 1 did most 
cordially. When I sat down by the side of the bed, he said that it 
did Mm a world of good to feel as it he w'as il living me on the 
Blunderstone road again. 

The other is the scene in wiiieh Sam Weller gives his old 
enemy the pint of porter in the Fleet ■ 

‘ Yes,’ replied Job, ■■ but these sort of things are not easily counter¬ 
feited, Mr. W^eller, and it is a more painful process to get them up.’ 
As he spoke, he pointed to his sallow' sunken cheeks, and, draw'ing 
up his coat-sleeves, disclosed an arm which looked as if tlie bone 
could be broken at a touch ; so sharp and brittle did it appear 
beneath its tMn covering of flesh. 

Here for the first time is fully seen the magnanimity of Samuel 
Weller and of Charles Dickens : and the beginning of Oliv&r 
Twist deepens the same impression ; the English, as I have 
said, being noticeably pure and unforced. And this suggests 
another trait of Dickens as a humourist—which is his great 
profession after all, and his title to glory. 
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The best of his creatures, whether on the greater s-esle or the 
Jesser, M'hether Pecksniffs or (Largerys. are tniinjplis ol style 
rather than of character-drawing. The\v are tliere in order t<» 
.<ipcak ; they have no real interplay witli the other characters, 
or, if they have, it is in order to throw their own speech into 
relief. Nor do they truly touch the action, which is often 
insignificant or unreal; or again, when they do touch it, as 
when Mrs. Gamp assists at the cxjiosure ot Jonas, there is a 
dissonance. Well, the wordcraft of Dickens, the energy and 
keeping, the resource and wit, with winch he fabricates the 
right style for them all, is the wondin-tnl tiling. It is never 
(piite the language of this earth, but something better, whicli 
he has caught up and sublimed out of what he has actually 
heard ; and is coloured too, no doubt, by .some inveterate 
maimer of his own. Needless tt) give* examples of this gift, 
they are the things tliat everv'body liest reniembe-rs. ‘ Le 
style, e'est rhomme ineme,’ is true of Dickens’s personages. 
A minor application ol this gilt is si'cii m Ins use of incoherence 
in speeidi- a haid thing to'manage. There is Mrs. Niekleby, 
who gets on our nerves as if we wen* her own cliiMren But 
the triumph in this field is Piora Fiiieiiing. with her niijialhiig 
neglect of the rules. Hen* ‘ Ic style, e’est la fciunie meme ’ ; 
she is introduced scented with spirits, and dowtly, and bursting 
t\ith sentiment; but as the chaos of words whirls (juicker, we 
begin to s(‘c her slin'wdiit'Ss ol hc.iit . 


‘(’all it not kindness,’ returni'd FJora, gi\ma her aii laaiest kiss, 
- for you a]^\ays were the bc,st and dcaicst little tiling that ever was 
if 1 may lake the liberty and even iii a money ]>oiiit of m( w a saving 
being Conscience itself tlioiigli 1 must add much more agreeable 
than mine ever was lo me for though not 1 1io]m* more huideiK'd 
than »»lher people’s yet I have always found it far leadier to make 
one uncomfortable, than eomfbrtablc and evidenllv taking u great 
pleasure in doing it but I am wandering. 


Her foil and companion, ‘Mr. F's Aunt,' the unforgettable, 
utters no more than one hundred and thirty-seven words, and 
eleven sentences, all salient, in the course of Lifth' Dorrit. 
The diction of Mr. Micawbcr, of Mrs. Wilfer, of Mrs, (general, 
of Mr. Pumblccliook, or of Mr Pecksniff, is of a different mint; 
they aU practise varieties of what may be called domestic 
oratory , no two are ahke ; but behind them all, perhaps, lie 
the memories of Dickens the reporter, who had listened to 
speeches made in the Cbmmons or on pulilie occasions, and w’ho 
had been bored by Gibbon, as the remarks of Dr. Blimber and 
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Mr. Wegg may demonstrate. Often this device drops into 
caricature; the philanthropic Mr. Honcythiinder, in Edwin 
Droody is the latest example. And this kind of talk, whether 
amusing or not, is tiie exact opposite of Dickens's own natural 
speech, as we find it in his short articles, and above all in his 
familiar letters, written to his family, or to Forster or Macready. 
These are all in the plainest inanlj’ strain ; improvised comedy, 
diished-off description, quick anger or sorrow, trfjieaking to 
persons le.^s intimate, or to the public in harangues, ho is less 
natural , lu‘ ollcn i,"- in his books. But any faults in 

his letters are the taults ol life. 

Dis stajjle, narrative English is at its best in Copper- 

field , and a difiei'ence can be relt betw'eeii his earlier and later 
w^orks. In the first there is a freer, Ioosit halat of words, good 
or bad, together with outlnirsts of sentiment and oratory, 
which are mostly liail lint this habit gives way, after about 
the middle ol tlic eentiiry, to a more dogged effort of the pen, 
to something more })re]>ared and mannered, and at times more 
painful. In the epilogue to The Old ('urumtij IShop he chats, 
like Cfoldsnuth. about llie fates of Ins characters. But the 
opening of A Talc of Two ('dic.'t, or of Edwin Drovd^ shows thi't 
he had moved away from this forthriglit style to an odd, half- 
satisfactory one of ins own, pure enough in diction still, but not 
rt'ally so gooil, and what jiainters call ‘ tighter ' But even then, 
in The Uncoriitncnial Tr<ir(U< r, when lie is speaking for himself, 
he comes back to himsidt. ami to Ins onginal louiitaiiis, which 
arise in the eighteenth eeiiturv 


IX 

For that was where he got liis language. He never read 
mucli, cither in ihildhood or afterwards , but from the first 
he read just Avhat W'as w'auted for Ins unknown purpose. His 
literary ignorance has been deplored, and of course it narrowed 
his outlook. iSpeculation, jioetry, ancient or foreign letters, 
hardly existed for him. His Child'a History of England is a 
revelation of crudity. But he did read the books that opened 
to him, ill the past, that world of English popular life W'hicli he 
w'as watching with all his eyes . and he read others which also 
ojiened the windows of the tlream world and of romance. 
Tliis double strain accounts for a good deal in his wntmg, and is 
to be traced m his fw'o catalogues of his childish library. One 
IS to be found in David Copperfield, the other in The Uncom- 
mti'cial Travdkr (No, xv.). It consisted of stories, and he 
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cared for little else ; and they must be fictitious stories. Both 
the lists include Don Quixote and TJm Arabian Nights —‘ that’s 
for thoughts ’ ; and €fil Bias, which is for things. Between 
them, the lists further contain Tales of the Oenii, on the one 
score, and, on .the other, To»i Jones (‘ a child’s Tom Jones, a 
harmless creature ’), and the three chief tales of Smollett. 
The Vicar of Wakefield is also there, for idyll, but the pathos of 
Dickens was little chastened by mcmiones of Goldsmith. 

It is agreed that he got his Eiiglisli, wliu li for the most j»art 
is sound and good—^iiot picked or learned, nor yet veniaciilar 
to a fault—from his conversance with these writers. It is 
meant for every one, in drawing-rooms, or in the backwoods , 
most of it would be quite intelligible to most of the people in 
Ills OMii books. His vict's of speech—-dissolute sentiment, 
blank verse, and the rest—-increased his vogue at the time, and 
earned him to the ends of the earth ; but thev did so on the 
wings of Ins virtues. Wlien Ins truer and higher imagination 
is at work, he gets the full benefit of Ins sound stock of language, 
and becomes a classic writer. Th(‘ won) ‘ mystical ’ may 
surprise in its ajiphcation f(j Dickens, but the element is there 
It IS sometimes jiresent when his characters have taken hold 
of him and lie is describing tJieir departure or arnved, 'without 
strain or big words. When the two old brotliers Dornt die, 
they are, whilst yet unbiiried, ‘ eijually removed by an uii- 
travelled distance trom the teeming earth and all tliat it con¬ 
tains, though soon to he in it,’ These strokes ari‘ found 
oftciiest in Copprrjield, and the language rises to the need. 
Now and then Dickens apjiroaches the grand style David is 
born at the end of the first cha})ter, and his aunt Trotwood 
has gone off in dudgeon that he is not the little girl on whose 
appearance she had msistitl. 

No I lay in my basket, and 1115 ’ mother lay ui her bed , but 
Betsey Trotwood (’oppc^rtield 'was for ever m tlie land of ilreams and 
shadows, th(‘ treiuendnus region whence I had so lately tiavelleil , 
and the light upon the window of <»ur room slione out iijion the 
earthly bourne of all .such travellers, the mound {ilK)\e the ashes and 
the dust that once was he, without whom 1 hail never been. 

The last phrase is hke Dante, but it may pos^lbly be an echo 
from Tennyson’s lines To J. S To be on the alert tor such 
things, and to dtsengage them from the elicajier handiwork, is 
one of the great pleasures of the reader ot Dickens ; tliey show 
the fullest reach of his soul and language, and they take us 
beyond the soul and language of his eighteenth-century masters. 
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His debt to those masters has often been reviewed. The 
influence of Fitidinjj; is obvious, but lies chiefly on the surface. 
l^Helding gaVe Dickens a model for the ]M>rtra.yaI of some of the 
things tliat lie saw The landlady, the ostler, the tiinikey, 
the humours of the inn- 3 "ard and the road and the coach, arc 
their common qnarrj'. Of a poritilhon or waiter both could say 
—or they could say between them—‘ By the Lord, we knew ye 
as well as he that made ye.’ The easy deep irony of Fielding, 
however, is almost absent from Dickens’s farce and satire, 
there is not Fielding’s vision—whicli is not unlike Chaucer’s— 
of life as it eternally is upon the highwa 3 "s , but all kind of 
hapjiy fantasies liave eome in instead. Also Fielding is 
economical, and only .sm/i.v coniidcntial . while Dickens can be 
wasteful, and kecj).s nothing back, lie reallj’ gets more from 
Smollett—^not only his deliglit in externals and riot, but. his 
idiom for good plain narrative. J*crliaps his health^'^ hatred of 
abuses is touched hv the same inHuenee. Smollett is loud, 
aerid, aud il(‘rative, csjiecially when he describes the evils of 

the navy, and Dickens also tilts at a hundred \V(>rm-eaten 

* 

institutions The stud^- of Sterne can also be notii'cd, in that 
lingering enumeration of nioveiiKuit and gesture, whieli 

Diekens uses tor humorou.-- or grotesque efft'cts 'J^he con¬ 
tortions ot Migirs, in Barndhy Jimlgc, take half a page to set 
forth. But the same effect is found in the description of 
Sammd Weller, wiien he <*ame on Mr. Pickwick wandering about 
the hotel m search of his propel room • 

‘Good night, sir,’ replied Air Weller He iiausod when he got 
outside the door—shook hi.s head—walked on -stopped - snutted 
the camlle—shook his head again and tinally proceedetl slowl}- tf) 
hia chamber, apparently buned in the profomideat meditation 

But no tale of borrowings tala's us tar with Diekens. who 
has the virtues, and who made the mistaJa's, ot a great original. 
It has been found jxissihle to rt'iieat the mistakes. 01 th(‘ 
virtues, one of the highest, \vlncii he sharo with Brovinug 
and George Meredith, is energj'—the intoxication with his 
own fancy, which carries us ovit so much dead ground easily. 
Another is tlie mstinetive ‘ idealism ’ already alluded to. This 
quahty^ may nm to seed, into travesty, or sentiment; it inaj' 
produce the merest tract-patterns ; but still it is the essence 
ot his work, entering into all the best that he did, and har- 
momsing his laughter which is in so many tones ; covering up, 
if anything can, his amazmg leaps from one plane of fact or 
fantasy to another ; and saving from transience, b}" the power 
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of form, the innumerable motions towards gaiety and good¬ 
ness, and also towards healthy bitterness, which ho releases 
in the heart, i. 


The alliance between Dielvcns and William Wilkie (Villnivi 
(1824-89) began about 1855 , and next year, in ^1// th I’a//- 
Hannd, appeared the short stones calleil AJtn Dark. TJie jir^t 
<il tfiem, A Tnrihly t^frnngr Bed, i- one ol the be^t of all the 
tales that depend on the craft of exciting horror 'vnthout 
recourse to the supernatural, ' Blow V}t with tha Brig >' 
(1859) IS aiK'ther example Collin>., wlio had alreaily prac¬ 
tised regular fiction {^Antonina, Bfwil) now found his vem. 
His habit IS to lead, with patience and infinite cin-umstaiue, 
on to a calculated crisis. The suspense is ki-pt up to the last 
minute. Collins melodr.imatised some of his invi'iitions The 
Woman in White (1800), which deservedly made his name ; 
Armadale (ISOH), the most involved and dextiTous of all, with 
its ring of fierce theatric pathos , and JTo 'J'horo ugh fare, which 
ht' wrote* with Dickens He made a Jila^, '/'he Frozin /hrpy 
in which Dickens aited , and later retast it as a .story , show¬ 
ing in this instance that ‘ the })lay s the thing,' and not the 
story. The two jilamicd anil wrote, they staged and acli-d, 
seviTal other jaeces in jiartnership. Both of them, as true 
Victorians, used fiction and the drama as a megaphone for 
their honest wTath against injustice and bad law's. And botii 
dealt in the ciunedy ot humours , but (’olhns, who st'Ulom 
even after ])rayer and lasting attains, to tJic imagination and 
splendid whiin of hi- master, dresse.s up and agnates ins 
pujipcts with the same kind ol persistence. The^\ an* not 
often alive, but they have the trick ot moving with a show of 
life. (\mnt Fosco, Captain Wragge, and a tew more, di* live, 
at any rate under tiie footlights The story t'ceps them going , 
■we have no time to watch them too strn tiy. jor it never fails 
or flags Another inherited fcatiii’c is tin* fondness for exhibit¬ 
ing cr.izcd or feeble minds, and the laliorions ' ]»s.\cliology ’ 
of crime. Dickens, on his part, is anxioiLsly engrossed in his 
later Ixioks, as we have seen, with construction, and the legal 
and consecutive mind of (idliiis may have led him in that 
direction. 

Collins, endowed with this sort of invention, became a 
master-mason in story-craft. The Moonstone (J8(5S) shows his 
highest reach. The plot embodies an almost poetic fancy, 
the figures print themselves undeniably and grotesquely on 
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the memory, and the secret is consummately kept and dis¬ 
closed. In the wake of Tlw MooiiMoi'V came Man aitd Wife 
(1870), T?ie New 3Iagdalen (1873), and I'fte Law and the Lady 
(1875). These are i)amphlet-licijon, tilts against the English 
marriage law ami various taboos of the time ; well-conceived, 
generous tracts, and all the more transitory for that reiison, 
and yet always craftily managed as to tiie intrigue. Some of 
Collins’s best situations and passages are found in these 
secondary tales. He wrote much afterwards {The Two Des¬ 
tinies, The Lla-ck Rohe, etc ), of which little count can be taken 

It is unlucky that there are not moii' novels like Th-e Moon¬ 
stone in the world. For another such work we would sacrifice 
a liundred criminal narratives of real life. The Moonston-e is 
not real at. all , it is so congiuously and precisely unreal that 
Aristotle would have placed it high among the ‘ probable 
impossibilities ' that are the life of a labli* Not, jierhaps, so 
high as his favourite tale of (Edipus. i\hieh does not appeal 
to him through its poetry. Inspiration and tragedy are not 
words to use about The Moonstone Jt is for the amusement 
of the brain h\)r pure fonduet it is hard to match. In 
Armadale tlie reader is let early into the mere secret, though 
not into the way lu which it. wall fatally w'ork out. In The 
Woman in White, he is let, not so soon, into the knowledge 
of w'hat has happened, hut how' it has hajijiened he is not 
told until he reaches thi' contession of t’ount Fosco, which is 
given in the most dashing (“hapters ever wTitten by Colhns. 
In The Moonstone neither the what, nor the how, nor the whither 
Ls revealed until the last (blhns ]^ a master of the regular 
gambit of the detective story ; first the ‘ cx}K)sition,' then the 
crime, then a succession ot traps iiitti which the reader falls. 
One false plausible elut* no s( toner le.»fls him to grief than he 
IS up again snatching at another , till at last the true one is 
put into his hand Jt lias been hidden all along m a host of 
small conditions and incidents. A Ixdter eye than our ow'ii, 
or than any of the characters jiossess, would have seized it ; 
a Buper-Sergcanl Ouff w'ouhl have seized it. The usual mystery- 
maker gives the siijier Sergeant no chance from the first ; has 
not the wit to i-ontrive the evideiue and falls back on gore 
and miracles. (Colhns is so consistent and clever that he gives 
a kind of pleasurable false satisfaction to the reasoning faculty. 

Over other such prattitioncrs, of the Gabonau type, who 
may be named with him as layers-out of mazes, he has the 
advantage of being a WTiler. Fineness or magic of style do 
not come into the question ; still he is a definitely good and 
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resourceful writer, a kind of minor Macaulay among noveliste 
m his clearness, his marshalling jiower, his use of ])1aiii words. 
Miss ar Mrs. ? (1871), one of his ‘ stones in outhno,' a ra])idly 
and concisely filled-in sc-ennno, shows this, as u'cll as CVillins's 
other gifts, admirably. Like Macaulay, too, he iterates 
.condemnably, and is painfully mannered, es|X‘.eially wlien he 
IS trying to be piissionate. Miss Gwilt'.s diary, in Armadak, 
is a case in point. But in presc-nting a violent scene or action, 
lik(‘ the burning of the church \\ith the villain inside it (in 
The Woman in White) , or the chase through London by the 
Indians of the ])hilanthro])ist who took thc' Moonstone , or 
the attenijited poisoning of Armadale in the sanatorium by 
a lethal, regulati'd gas . and lurther, in tlu^ studious painting 
of sinister landscape (always, ot course', vith the ‘pathetic 
fallacy ’ rampant) in harmony with the hiiinan scene, or as 
an omen and rcheai-sal of jienl , m such a«'hievements ('ollms 
is curiously solitary. It is staging, no doubt ; but then few 
can manage it .so well. He is also a sound, honest seiiti- 
mentahst, and ready to jinivah' a hajipy marriage at the l.ist 
for his criminal, if n'penta'nt and a woman, like Magdalen 
Vanstonc m No Nana . His technique \\a^ novel, and remains 
interesting, it it is rather formal He makes great parade of 
chronology and topography : ilivides up his ‘ books,’ or acts, 
by periods of years , us(*s different narrators , traflies in 
letters, diaries, law reports. rc*gisters, settlements, wills ; likes 
a fatetnl, lurid Prologue and Epilogue , practises in dre.im as 
jire'sentiment, and exhibits spectres (not always rationalised) , 
miiltijilies old family .solieitors, filackmailcrs, and of course 
dcteitives, descendants of lnspect»»r I>uck«'l These are 
familiar puppets now, and much outworn on all h.inds, but he 
plies them with infinite solemn relish and address. Wilkie 
Colhns is much too good a writer to slight and those who do 
not care for his walk ot fiction dcsi rvc some pity, but not 
inueh. 

How much (V)lhiis advanced his })ecuhar craft may be seen 
from tw'o of th<‘ best stones of enigmatical crime wnlteii just 
before The Woman in White. They are worth notu-estill; they 
arc Paul Ferroll (lbo5) and Why Paul Frrroll Kilkd his ITi/c 
(I860), by Mrs Archer (live. In Paid Ferroll it is clear to 
the reader from the first that the hero, a woman’s Byronic 
man, a volcano covered with i(*e, is the rt'al munlercr , the 
story leads up to his eonfe.ssion. ivliich lie makes to save the 
innocent. But his motive is only vaguely induatcd, and the 
second book, which justifies almost as much as it explains the 
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deed, was certainly wanted. The plot by which FerroU is 
entrapped into his marriage, at the expense of his true love, a 
rather impossibly naif convent girl, is plausibly put together. 
CoUins, however, would have derided this topsy-turvy sort of 
composition, and would have .strewn dexterous false clues 
everywhere. Yet Mr.<. Chve does not want for addres.s and 
energy ; she works very hard at the business of ‘ painting the 
passions,’ and the narrative carries us along. The ‘ passions ’ do 
not change, but their dressing, like that of the hair and beard, 
varies with tlie decade, and ve can study it in books like this 
better, jicrliaps, than in greater writers. Mrs. Archer Chve 
stnke.s liiglierin her ver'^c. which niny as well be mentioned liere. 
Jn 1842 sIk* published iA* Poimi^ by T, and to these, in 1856, 
were added others The whole garland is small, but it has not 
lost its eokmr, wliiidi is ol a gentle ^rcy. There is an old- 
fashioned finish, with something of iScott in it and something 
of the Elf'gij ni a Country Churchyard, in Mrs Clive’s workman¬ 
ship : in and The Valhy of the MarUift, and The Hirer 

lira. Tlie litth' pnMiehc ballad called The JMdy, with its ancient 
and infantine strain, is a success in a difficult kind. The 
Queen's Ball is remarkable. Thi' motto is : ‘ 1 hear that one 
hundred and fifty dead jieople ivert^ in\utcd to the ball, last 
Fndav ’ And they eome , they move, iin.'.een and unfclt 
wraiths, among the dancers, scanmiig those they have left 
behind, unable to reach them, aixl mostly sad at finding 
themselves forgotten • no verj reiondite idea this, but it is 
truly wTought out ■ 

Tin’ll MU las bwihl jfhanloiii lunird, 

Jli'i pluinlDin hiiir Iiih bosom biusb’il, 

Her fond fuiiiluHlio rums &lio Avoun<l. 

UHtfooclimnly, ills form uruund ; 

Hoi .iiiy lip-i Ins visuco k.ia.s’(i; 

In vinn, in \iiin ; ri<t tliovulit ho oa.-,! 

Jtiiok on tho iiiomoiy of the past, 

And sho- must let it jro at Ir^t, 

The ehoiish'd hope that slio was niiS'iVi. 


A poetic .strain ot fantasy, and one of an older stock—rooted 
as it is in the ‘ novel of terror,’ or of ‘ .sihspense ’—i.s found in 
the Uncle Silas (IS()4) of Joseph iSheridan Le Fanu (1814-73), 
the Irish journalist and novehst. Le Fanu has to the full the. 
power of kt'pping the att<‘iitii-n on tlie raek ; there is a touch 
of Matunn in his gloomy fanc-y , and wath mucli skill he 
interests us in the sufl'ering lieroiiie herself, a young girl with 
no jiartieular brains or will-power, yet capable of courage at a 
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pinch. His IVIaud Buthyn is a thoroughly natural creature; 
and the only criticism to be made is that the long-dmwn-out 
warnings, presentiments, scares, and insults which beset her 
would probably have driven such a young lady clean out of her 
wits. Still, they do not; and the fin^ scene of attempted 
murder, where, by poetic justice or luck, the horrible hag- 
villain, and not the heroine, suffers from the hammer-spike of 
the brutal assassin, is one of the best-arranged things of the 
kind in English fiction. Uncle Silas himself, the assassin’s 
parent and prompter, is a somewhat made-up variety of a 
familiar type , he is a silvery, Mephistophelean, recluse, invahd 
old gentleman, who quotes French poetry and keeps an 
ingeniously-built death-chamber in his mansion. The other 
figures, the hoyden cousin, the lady of quahty, the waiting- 
maid, have much life in tlumi ; and there is an odd dose of 
Swedenborgianism in the book, remarkably unlike that in 
Balzac's Seraphita. But Le Fanu’s knack is to produce some¬ 
thing of the atmosphere of supernatural dreadfulness, without 
ever resorting to the supernatural at all Lc Fanu writes 
well, though m no frugal style , and with a certain unction 
which keeps his story moving He wrote other stories, one of 
which, as will appear hereafter, may well liave supplied an 
idea for Jane Eyre. 

XI 

We saw that Swinburne, that acute judge of fiction, has 
given Collins his full due ; but still more apt w.'is his judicious 
praise of Charles Reade. one of those pppular writer.', wlio have 
sometimes to be defended by the critic agaiii>'t superfine dis¬ 
taste. Reade ^ (1814-84) lived to see his great vogue over¬ 
taken by a reaction, for which there were .several caiise.s. He 
had gone on wntmg, often poorly, for years after he had 
written his best. He had lived into the age when subtlety of 
drawing, reserve of tone, a studied rarity of language, and the 
philosophic background were the virtues admired in tlic novel; 
and they were not Rcade’s viriues. Though a master of 
narrative, he too seldom lets tlie story alone, but drops into 
excited commentary, like an author shouting from the stalls 
during his own play and harassing tiic audience. This is mere 
manner ; but two other features of Reade's metliod exposed hi& 
work to misjudgement. 

In the first place he proclaimed aloud tliat his tales were 
founded on producible documents drawn from real life. He , 
gathered, he pigeon-holed, he bequeathed for public inspection, 
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great ^iles of cuttings, references, and other evidence, to which 
he pointed in triumph as the pukka brickwork of his edifice. 
He threw the brick at the hea^ of those who might question 
its solidity. He was somewhat medisaval in his potions of 
literary property. Though he did not despoil the living, he 
would convey a whole string of phrases from a page of Swift. 
It would have saved some trouble and credit to own such an 
obligation before he was forced to do so. Instead, Reade 
cried out that he had borrowed a dozen other things as well, 
and that his method was that of Shakespeare and Mohere ; a 
plea which, owing to the change of taste, i.s not now conclusive. 
Still, lit' do(‘s not often use the very words of other authors. 
Manners and customs, plots and crimes and scandals, incidents 
of gaUuntry or heroism, and above aU examples of cruelty 
or legal oppression, are the material that lie draws, with 
perfect right, from his ehppings. Rcade’s mass of papers 
seems to be no longer extant, and his ‘ sources ’ may funiish 
matter yet for many a dissertation. Those of The Cloister and 
the Hearth, his masterpiece, have been partly explored. 

In one sense the nature of Reade’s researches and of his 
dependence ujion tlumi is neitlicr here nor there. As an arli.st. 
he is simply to judged by results, just as if he had never 
indicated his procedure Hut our knowledge of it throws light 
on some habits of his craft. It would be too much to say that 
the ‘ document' never tlimsts out its obstinate dog's-eared 
comers through his text, or that he never swamps Ins effect 
in a mass of transcribed d(*tail. In The }Yah(l€ring Heir the 
reports of an old state tnal are desperately cobbled into a 
delightful and promising ul\ll which had better have stood 
alone. But Reade, a hundred times, triumphs over his own 
documents. His dull stretches come not so much when he is 
using the documents as when he is declaiming by the way. 
By the heat of hi.s ardent manly imagination he puts blood and 
life into the dead dossiers. He admired Zola, but his methods 
were fixed long before Zola had begun to publish Hi.s best 
work approaches the nobler ‘ naturalism ’ of La Debacle in one 
way, and the cunning literalism ot Defoe in another ; but the 
three writera labour differently at their material. The stitch, 
as housewives say, is not the same. The author of The Memoirs 
of a Cavalier, indeed, hides his stitches altogether, and also 
himself, with an address that Reade cannot emulate ; though he 
nearly approaches it iii the wonderful little sketch Jack of all 
Trades, the biography of alvicious^performing elephant.' But 
to Reade’s cordial warmth and to his command of the heroic 
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Defoe is a stranger. And if even the author of The Cloister <md 
the Hearth could not have described S^dan with th€i epical 
breadth and patience of accumulated stroke of La Debdcle, 
neither did he at his worst and w'eakest fall into the humourless 
absurdities of theory that begot the monster Fecondite. 

In the second place Beade, like Dickens and Colhns, is a 
fighting novelist; the most vociferous, and not the least 
generous, of that regiment in his ovm time. He pillories the 
cruelties and abuses of the gaol, the madhouse, and the ship 
No doubt these things often usurp space and deform the story ; 
WT may feel that the pamphlet-novel is out of date. But Eeade 
gains far more than he loses by his aggres.sive purpose. It ls 
just his lofty and fiery wTuth against legalised crime or authorised 
inhumanity that kindles some of his nio.st splendid passages. 
Facit indignaiio — promm. Tiic suffeniigs of the thief Robinson 
and of the immured sane Hardie stii and sting the blood of the 
tcpidest reader In <leiijcting these infernal ]ihoiionieiia Reade 
often recalls Hugo himself by a phrase or a flash. Indeed, he 
conveys so shar])ly the si'iise pf torture, of flu* blows thudding 
on the flesh and spirit of the victim, tliat the identity of the 
persons is almost lost, and they become tyjies and jiatlerns. 
So with his exhibitions of the brute in jiowi-r, or of the brute 
undergoing condign jiunishineiit. His fervour against such 
ill-doing often remimls us of Macaulay's, who at the age of 
eighteen wrote to Ins father : 

When I cease to feed tiie injuru'S of others w'armly, to detest wanton 
cruelty, and to feel my soul rise against o]jj)ressii)ii, I shall think 
nivsclt iinworthv to be vour son 

% t b 

Reade began as a playwright, and jirodueed six dramas, or 
melodramas, before turning to fiction. His first story, Ptg 
Woffington (1853), was adapted from Musks and Faces, which 
he had WTitten with Tom Taylor The same pair had com¬ 
posed The Lyons Mail, the only one of Reade’s dozen plays 
that has kept tlie stage. None of tlu'in exist as literature. 
His devotion to the theatre helps to account for tiie frcijiierit 
glare and emphasis in liis stories, and also for some of the 
dehcacy being rubbed off from Iils dialogue. But the theatre 
also taught him to hold the reader by a w'cll-enchamcd series 
of breathless situations and passionate adventures. ‘ Without 
sensation,’ he says, ’ there can be no interest , but my plan 
IS to mix a httle character and a httle philosophy with the 
sensational element.’ Peg Woffington is wTitten m this spirit, 
and in many ways, though something of an extravaganza, 
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prefigures its successors. It contains a real woman, very like 
the historical Woffington, who dances through the scene, begins 
in farce, ends in serious comedy, and through all her mimicries 
and tempers keeps a heart of gold. Cibber is there too, and 
Quin, and not a little of the wit and smirk of Vanbrugh s plays 
without their inhumamt}’. In Chrii<tie Johnstone (1853) there 
is another hnng and breathing heroine, a Scots fisher-girl 
this time ‘ and here, too, with the sea-rescue, begin tliose 
passages of physical and mortal danger, and of combat with 
the elements or with the brute in human nature, wiiich w'liuld 
have made Reade a magnificent chronicler of w'ar, and which 
afterwards are seldom abt«ent from his page. 

Tlie pro'duction of the next five ytais includes Rcade’s first 
book on a large scale, It is Never Too Late to Mend (185G), of 
which the scheme and cliaracters are to be found iii the puerile 
drama culled Gold! The Australian scenes, thongli full of 
life, eaimot compare in authenticity witli Henry Kingsley’s ; 
the clumsy villain and the glorified prison-jiarson are not 
refreshing • but Robinson and the w’arders save the story. 
One skilful chapter, of more deeply-meditated drawing than 
the rest, Reade cut out of the novel and published aftcrw'ards. 
This is the Autohiofjrajduj of a I'hirf, wiiere the mixture »jf bald 
fact, stumbling style, and ilhterate rhetoric is w'orthy of Defoe. 
In another tale of this period. Lore Mr Little Love Me Lonei, 
there is admirable st()rm-pajiiliiig, and also feminine i-omedy 
of no mean order. But Reade reached his prime in the Sixties, 
with The Cloister and the lharth (18(51), Hard Cash (1863), 
Griffith Gaunt (1866), and Foul Play (18(58). He w’l’ote for 
fourteen years more, and filled half a dozen volumes with 
short stories or long, none of them of liLs liest mintage, but. 
few' of them without precious metal. 

In lS5b ho began an historii-ul novel called A Good Fight, 
the hero being the father of Er.ismus, and produced it in 
Once a Wed , cpiarrelled w'ltli Lew'es for Ins editorial blue- 
pcncillmgs, and suddenly w'ound uji with a premature happy 
ending ; and then set to again, kecjnng most of the old material, 
though wath verbal filings for the better, and thriftily using 
it up, or spacing it out, m a .story four or five times as long, 
w'hich ends, not happily at all, but with proper dignity. This 
w'as The Cloister and the lharth. Reado had chapter and 
verse for most of his recon''tnietioii; but his manner is the 
open-air and living maniMT of Scott, not the laborious manner 
of George Eliot. The book is as free as anything that Reade 
ever wTote from pose and author’s interruptions ; it stands 
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in a different class from all else that he wrote ; the whipping and 
stripping of contemporary abuses is excluded; and the time 
and scene were almost rirgin soil for the historical novelist. 
In wealth of life and colour, and in variety of generous in¬ 
vention, The Cloister and the Hearth is a treasure-house. In 
form it is a picaresque, or vagrant, story, but not without a 
plan. The adventures converge, after many a winding, to the 
superb final situation, where the parted pair meet, with their 
child babbling between them. Sometliing of strain, and some¬ 
thing of the over-scenic, may perhaps be found in these last 
passages ; more of the art of the ‘ gradual violin ’ may have 
been icquired for them than was present in Reade's .expansive 
and downright, though thoroughly noble, haliit of portrayal, 
but ho solves the deadlock of law and circum^taneo fitly in 
the only tw<.> ways that were possible, first of all by presenting 
characters that are capable of rising above it. anil secondly 
by their soon ensuing rleath. The child was Erasmus, to 
whose pictures of the tinv' Ilcadi' acknowledgevs Ins debts. 

Of Reade’s other long stones none is better eontrived, or 
fuller of life and ingenuity, the'u Criffith Gaunt, of which the 
time is ‘ full a liundn'd years ago 'rh(* P^nghsii js gently old- 
fashioned. The fox-liunt, th(‘ assizes, the countrv house, ami 
tho country are exeelleiitlv drawn. Then' is a pale romantic 
priest, but tlu're is also a solid, stout, and convincing on<‘ , and 
there is a daring plot, on the dubious point in which Swiiilmriie 
has rmnarked. (hiiint, a roughish squire with a streak of 
Leontes m him, but at first sight not otherwise basely cejiii- 
jiounded, suspects Ins noble wife and the. pale prii-st. lie goes 
off, begins to drink, and con.'-oles himself by committing bigamy 
with a ‘ dove-eyed ' (Quakeress of humble birth. But all ends 
well, for a gentleman of title is found to marry the Quakeress, 
and the (daunts are reunited. We may think that the hound 
and weakhng CJaunt is too well rewarded , Init his lapse is 
made fairly eredilile. and it is hard to agree with Swinburne 
that the story is broken-backed. In tins book Keade is re¬ 
markably frank for his time, and breaks down some of the 
<*aiions of Victorian propriety ; and he is also perleetly clean, 
as usual. Griffith Gaunt, now httle read, is one <*f_the best 
tales of its kind in all our chromcle. 

But Reade, as a rule, is not so strong in making a j)lot]]as 
he IS in single scenes, situations, and even phraser. ‘ The 
captain w^as a patient but a tremendous man '; ‘ there came 
out blood and other essentials ’ ; the event ‘ w't nt through the 
hoUow form of taking place.’ But he is greatest in episodes, 
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like the prison-floggings in It fs JSever Too Late or the fight 
of Denys with the bloodhound. And there is the keeper in 
Jack of All Trades, who stabs the \nrked elephant with the 
bloody pitchfork; and there is Jack Lambert of Glasgow, a 
real man, liie saviour of drowning persons, who straightens 
himself out under water while desperate women chng to liim, 
and who ' works to the surface.’ 



CHAPTER XXII 

WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY 

I 

If a well-aimed blow on the brain eonld blot out from memory 
the whole of Thackeray ^ and no more, it would be like the 
lopM of so mucli personal experience ; we coidd aa soon forget 
our aunts and uncles, or tlic gentlemen in the office, as we 
could some of his personages. He is not always agreeable, 
but that does not falsify the (omjiarison ; he is always asking, 
in effect, why he shovhl be agreeable. Scott and Dickens 
make us forget, and Tliackeray niake^ us remember ; few 
novelists produce the same sort of illusion. Yet few provoke 
the same questionings, or tiie same feeling of surprised satiety, 
w'hich comes on ns after a long course of him. It is not that 
we get tired of being liit too hard ; but of not being hit Jiard 
enough ; nor that we want to get away into the world of poetry 
or faiiey; on the contrary, we want to see life as it is more 
fully than Thackeray lets us see it. There is much for which 
his even unbroken scene, his even comment on tht‘ scene, does 
not allow at all. He does not speak, or speaks only from afar 
and from ivithout, of the life of thought and art, ot th<‘ ex¬ 
ploring sohtary soul, of mystical rehgion, or of man's impersonal 
hopes. In another Comedie. Hnmnine we do get the sense of 
these tlungs. To cavil in this way is really a tribute to 
Thackeray , it is to take him and Ills illusion seriously A 
writer like Trollope—^no mean writer either—does not incite 
us to such ((uestions, or to demand more than he jialpably 
offers. Only a man of quite exceptional jiower could cause 
this kind of discontent. 

One common cnticism passed upon Thackeray is not always 
fairly put. He is blamed for his trick of buttouhohng and 
preaching at us, and not letting his story suffice. The choric 
passages run to commonplace ; they are like dull spots on a 
smooth bright mirror. Perhaps Thackeray was misled by the 
example of Fielding ; but then Fielding’s comments are on the 
level of his story, and most of Thackeray’s are not. We have 
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the strange sense that the recording and portraying mind is a 
powerful and creative one, while the reflective mind, playing 
upon the created scene, is of inferior quality; as though the 
incident and the talk came up from somewhere far within, 
while the comment was made by some other person of much 
less intelligence—somebody reading Thackeray. This feeling 
is a source of discomfort, and it is confirmed by his own refer¬ 
ences to his mode of composition. He often speaks of not 
knowing beforehand what his characters vill say, or how the 
storj’ will go on. 

‘ I have no idea where it all comes from ’ . . . ‘ It seems as if 
an occult jiower was moving the pen ’ . . ‘ I don’t control my 

characters . . . ‘ I wonder what will hap[ien to Pendemus and 
Fannj^ Bolton ’ 

And so all is well when the ‘ occult jiowcr ’ is at work ; but not 
so well when the conscious senbe begins to prose on his ovii 
account about the vaiutj’^ of things, or tlie smallness or nobleness 
(as it may happen) of women, or vanished youth, or the insight 
of Jeames rigid behind his master’s chair. Even here, of course, 
Thackeray can shine ; and he does shine, it we view the draw¬ 
back in its tme light. 

For imagine Pendennifi or The Nevromes with all the author’s 
lucubrations blacked out , and his w'orst faults will have 
vanished -with them Attend simply to what the Colonel, or to 
what Helen Pendeiinis, dc)C'^, suffer>, and says, and you will think 
better of them. Nor w'lll Amelia seem mawkisli, or Dobbin too 
dull. Freed of disquisition, the patho.s of events and situations 
will come out the plainer. Thaekcray, accordingly, is best 
when his narrator is an imaginary person—one of his own 
characters. Barrj’’ Lyndon and Denis Duval are the chorus, 
but they arc also the mam actors, and each has his own style ; 
the dramatic powei of the author is at work. Perhaps Pendeimis 
talks too much hke Thackeray himself ; and Henry Esmond 
proses, but that is aU in keeping. These narrators are most 
satisfactory, possibly, when they are not too virtuous—wlien 
they are braggarts, or a httle vulgar. 

Not to do Thackeray WTong, another distinction may be 
suggested. When he talks about things seen in his own person, 
in his letters or notes of travel or Ins best essays, and is no 
longer the showman moralising on his invented scene, he is 
much more natural and dehghtfid. The point may seem 
superfine ; but I mean that when his creative power is not at 
work, it is not there to put him out, and there is no incongruity 
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of tone. The talk of the disillusioned observer, or censor 
Tnornm, does not appear so cheap in its context. Thackeray 
can be most engaging when he is simply observant, confidential, 
whimsical, devout, or derisory, on his o\\n account. His 
drawings express his ordinary temper, in their facile queer 
skill and funny burlesque vision. They are numberless, and 
accompany most of his stories ; that they arc not the best of 
dra%Mngs is part of the fun. They are beyond price for the 
understanding of Thackeray, because there is something faintly 
disagreeable in most of them. The text of The Rose and the 
Ring IS as closely wedded to the illustrations as are the poems 
of William Blake ; and so is that ot the Jonrnry from ConihiU 
to Cairo, or of the Book of Snobs. In the long novels the effect 
is not so good : the sketch is often a caricature of the passage 
of real life whicli it accomjianies , and for his greater scenes 
Thackeray could draw no adequate jiicture, not only because 
his pen was surer than his pencil, but because it reveals a deeper 
layer of his mind. The Becky of tlic sketches, with her si}" 
sanctimonious grin, is a wrt'tchcd httlc creature. Frederick 
Walker’s illustrations, on the other hand, of Philip are a real 
translation of the text, and Richard Do-vle has shown Barnes 
Newconie as he was. 


II 

The literary existence of William iMakcpeaee I’liackeray 
(1811-03) begins with undergraduate parodies, and its first 
phase, a confused and miseellaneous one, may b(' said to end 
^^^th The Memoirs of Barry Lyndon, Esq. (1844). vSome clues 
may be found to guide us througli this mass oi skits, burlesques, 
verses, articles, essays, reviews, travel notes, and tales. They 
all point, for one thing, to Thackeray's future vocation. He 
did not, like Fielding, linger -with an alien form, the drama, and 
then come on his true line by a sort of accident; although, hke 
Fielding, he did light on it partly through the medium of parody. 
He is more of a mime than any other great English author, a 
great catcher of styles and accents, feiich persons, hke actors 
who can only counterfeit other actors, seldom come to much ; 
but Thackeray is an exception. For his mimiciy’ shades off, 
and rises up, into the truly dramatic. He personates a char¬ 
acter and a style in most of the early books that really announce 
his power. Backstairs English and the vulgar adoration of 
successful crime are the notes of The Yellow plush Correspondence 
(1837-8) ; the Newgate pamphlet and biography are the models 
for Catherine (1839-40); and the soul and the dialect of 
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clerkdom rule in that masterly tale, The Of eat HoggdtHy Diamond 
(1841). The Munchauscn-like brag in Some Passages in the 
Life of Major Qahagan (1838-9) is a dress rehearsal for the great 
performance of Barry Lyndon. Captain Book and Mr. Pigerni 
is a ‘ character sketch,’ half-way between storj’^ and e^ssay, 
where the writer talks in his own voice. 

And this he does throughout his essays and ‘ sketch books.’ 
TJie everyday Thackeray is seen and heard without disguise in 
The Irish Sketch Book (1843), which can be compared with the 
early presswork of Dickens. It is lull ot good things, of light 
wit and whim, of enormous kindness, and of enjoyment. It 
gives a truer picture of the Irish surface tlian we get from all 
the Tostigans and Lyndons. The earlier Par*s Sketch Book 
(1840) is loss continuous , it is more of a string of articles and 
tales, some of which arc historical; The Case of Peytel. an affair 
in which Balzac entangled himself, is an example. The Story 
of Mary Ancel is also a real one, and was suggested to Tliackeray 
by a work of Nodier's The satirical re\ it‘ws of George Sand 
and Charles de Ik-niard ^ are one-sided eritieism, tliough some 
justice IS done to tlie author of (Hcrfaut . but they reveal 
clearly how Thackeray himself is determined not to writt—^not 
rhetorically, not with thished sentiment, not w'ith any com¬ 
plaisance towards the interesting sinner, male or female, nor, 
again, with a sawdusty c-ymci'^m. Of his more sombie power 
there arc signs in the papiT on A Cnmhlrr's Death. He had 
played himself, and lo.st, and is fond of introducing gambhng- 
scenos, and is alwavs at liorae in tliem. Another side of him 
is seen in the indignant article (not. jiart ot the sketch books) 
On Going to see a Man Hanged. Ho eamo, for a time, to dis¬ 
believe in the gallows. Turgenev recorfls a similar (‘xhibition, 
in much the same spirit, eoneludiiig that he had no right to 
attend it. 

This early phase of Thackeray's work merits close study : it 
reflects his wandering life m London, Pans, and (Germany. 
He speculated unluckily, and ea.^t himself into the Press 
Bohemia which he describes lb had, as t^arlylc said, to write 
for his life ; and though lie managed to live, and to please the 
judges, his fame and livelihood wcr(‘ not secured until after the 
success of Vanity Fair. He had known the brief happiness, 
and had begun to undergo tin* lifelong trouble, of his marriage ; 
his wife became mentally ill, was forced to live away from him, 
and survived him. Mucih of his experience can be picked out 
of his writings ; in obscure corners, after prosing for a long 
time, he suddenly confides or confesses, and the page fives. 
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He has the true novelist's eager interest in roguery and 

crime ; he is a connoisseur in blackguards. He likes them_ 

both those who are pettily villainous, and those who wait for 
a really good occasion to offend ; and also the gentleman- 
bravo with the grand air. He tells with relish the storj’^ of 
Cartouche, the arch-thief. Deuceace, one of his worst scoun¬ 
drels, was studied from life, and Catherine Hayes from the 
records. The swindling philaiitliropist Brough, m The (heat 
Hoggarty Diamond, and Barry Lyndon liiinself, are reahsed with 
a precision from which nothing can make Thackeray sw'erve. 
By the side of these figures tlio sc-onical villains of Dickens and 
Wilkie Collins only exist in some w'oiid of melodrama, not in 
Hanoverian Britain. Quilj), no doubt, is a masterpiece of 
fancy , Collins's Count Fosco is a stage person, impossible to 
forget ; still wc could never have met them But Brough is of 
the Pecksniff tnbe , and yet, being a real man, he lacks the 
Inie Pccksmffian sublimity. 

Jt IS no paradox to add that this concern with real uiekediiess 
is well served by Thackera3’^'.s passion and gift for travesty or 
mimicry. In this he follows the good tradition that comes 
douTi irom Jonailutn Wild and from Suitt's Lnxi Speech and 
Dying Tro/iAs oj EOf nezer Elltxion. The niock-magnificenee of 
Lyndon, the studied literalism in Catherine, ahke derive from 
such precedents. Defoe counts for something among his 
models. The epical diction of Fielding, or of The Jiatfle of 
the Bool'S, often comes up m Tliackcray—most pleasantly 
in The Rose and the Ring, Avliieh is of later date, and in his 
burlesques and verses. This bent for parody accompanied 
him through life , and in its higher exhibitions it becomes 
a consnmmat(‘ mutation, as in Esmond, of tlie Eiigbsh of a 
past age. 

In The Yelloirplush Memoirs, tlu'n, wo behold crime through 
the eyes of the w andering mi'iiial. We see it just as it is , for 
Mr, Jeanu's has no illusions, it is only his admirations that are 
odd. And they too fade when the, enmina] is shown up to the 
wrorld WJien the Hon. Algernon Deuceace, the biter, is bit, 
Mr. Jeames drops him. The final scene of retributive comedy 
is a w'ondcrful invention for a w'riler of twenty-six, and is one 
of the grimmest m Thackeray. The queer spelling of Jeames 
may be meant to take the fine edge off our sense of baseness ; 
but it has its own interest too, for it is not merely freakish. 
Much of it must represent a real dialect, which is phonetically, 
or at least nnmistakeably, spelt. Nex, fortn, qmhill, comfmable. 
Jack, fust, instink, gnlmn, surcoats (circuits) are examples. 
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In some cases, as in Mclnations, the sound is right., and the 
spelling is only a pleasant alternative form. Or else the pro¬ 
nunciation is correct, and the spcUing is nearer to the sound 
than is the conventional spelling : so with pnrquizzits, madgisfy, 
cvbhardSy btsness. All varieties are heard in this sentence ; 
Not the fowl find himself could snear more saiannickly ; and in 
this one : I never see a deamin yet, but 1 can pliancy /, a holding^ 
a writhing soal on his pitch frock. These arc descriptions oi 
Deuceace, and they mirror the adoration and repulsion of the 
speaker. The Byronic hero, it seems, has come doMui m the 
world and tak(‘n to cogging the dice, but still betrays his far- 
off Miltonic origins. 

Catherine ls based on a real (»ld ghastly Tyburn affair, and 
has a sanitary purpose. It is meant to sicken the readers, 
young or old, of popular criminal literature, by giving them an 
overdose. The tale is told with a solemn mockery of the 
prosaic style, and the mockery seems to have been rather too 
good ; some of the readers enjoyed the book in came'st, and 
others were disgusted, not seeing the intention Certainly 
Thackeray has now mastered Swift’s grave literal ivay of 
presenting a hideous point of view. The inverted grandeur of 
IHelding's Jonathan Wild, is beyond him ; but he is soon to 
achieve something equally hard, on a smaller scale of con¬ 
ception, in Barry Lyndon. Catherine is confessedly written 
to show up the spurious romances of the Tur])in sort, which 
had been made fashionabli' by Ainsworth and his fellow.s. 
But the execution is uncertain, and the total effect somew'hat 
ambiguous, because the chorus is always breaking in upon 
the squahd narrative with ironical, and even watli pathetic, 
notes. 

The History of Samuel Tit marsh and the Great Hoggarty 
Diamond reveals a humaner gift. It is meant as a tract or 
warning against bubbl(‘ investments and pious rogues ; but, 
like many a good comedy, it is not damaged by its moral, nor 
does the" effect depend upon the moral. Titmarsh, the city 
clerk, becomes the accountant, and linallj- the mined dupe, of 
the devout Brough, and drags dovii others in his fall; but he 
is otherwise a shrew’d fellow', and always a good and honest one, 
and quite real. The high society in w hich he w'lns a queer foot¬ 
ing IS lightly draw’ll, but admirably. This is the first talc of 
any length in which Thackeray is content simply to follow' 
nature, w'ithout resorting to the sham-heroic or the mock- 
vulgar. The talk of Titmarsh ls naturally, harmlessly, and 
excellently vulgar; w'hile the other clerks, the sw'eetheart, 
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and the old mother are not less distinct. The chapter on the 
dead child is an example of Thackeray's truer pathos : 

If it did not make you cry, I should have a mean opimon of you. 
It was ^Titton at a time of great affliction, when my heart wa.s very 
soft and humble. Amen. Ick auch Jtabc viel gehebt. 

This was in 1841, after Ins family affliction. The true firet-fruits 
of his experience were to be reaped in Vanity Fair ; but mean¬ 
while he swung back again to irony. 

The pedigree of The Memmrs of Barry Lyndon, E.iq , Written 
by Himself (1844)—at first called 'The Luck of Barry Lyndon — 
is hardly less illustrious, and somewhat more lustorical, than 
Mr. Lyndcui's own. The piekpock(‘t hud lieen personated by 
Detoe, and the gallows bird by Swift ; and tlie captain-robber. 
Wild, figures in Fielding as a symbol of worldly greatness. 
Thackeray has not this secondary jiurpo^e , the book is not 
a jiarable The records of Casanova may have suggested, in a 
general way, the magnificence, tlie braggadocio, and the luckh'ss 
and lawless old age of Barry Ljnidon ; but the pose is different, 
and Barry has neither the education nor the distinction of the 
great adventurer. Despite any such debts, Thackera 5 '- never 
created a truer original, or wrote a book fuller of sap and mental 

courage. The ‘tragical history of the Princess of X-told 

to LjTidon by Madame de Liliengarten years after the event, 
is as murky as anything in Balzac. Barry himself is not the 
teller , the story is too strong for Barry’s habitual style, which 
IS a wonderful piece of sustained mimicry—i*omplete that 
Thackeray must needs add some notes of his ovti, as though 
to avoid complicity with the speaker. The sense of its accom¬ 
plishment, as a piece of pastiche, yields at the last to con\iction. 
The slow dehumamsiiig of Barry Lyndon, as his last com- 
punctioiLs vanish and he draws the rags of his dignity defiantly 
over his shrunken stature, may be fairly called terrible. As he 
declines, the bravery of Ins language is subtly heightened, and 
the resources of his euphemism outlast his fortunes. TJio story 
drags at the last, but Barry is always a master of language. 


m 

Barry Lyndon, then, to say the least, is a great feat of ven¬ 
triloquism ; in Vanity Fair Thackeray speaks in his own voice ; 
and most notable is his sudden leap, during the three inter¬ 
vening years (1845-7) to the full assurance of his powers. 
He WTOte the longhand vivid Journey from Cornhill to Grand 
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Cairo, which has the same qualities as his.former ‘sketch 
books,' with more motley touches of colour. He went on 
burlesquing, in A Legend of the Rhine—another lash at romantic 
sentiment—^and produced Jeames's Diary. In 1846-7 appeared, 
in Punch, The SnoOs of England, hnally called The Book of 
Snobs. This just overlapped Vanity Fair, and furnishes a key 
to the standpoint of that work. Much of The Book of Snobs 
is now only of historical interest, like old caricatures ; but its 
rampant, rather forced comedy can still draw blood, as it did 
at the time. Thackeray now for the first time really captured 
his pubhc ; winch squealed not a little, and yet felt that the 
satire was only too tnie. In Vantiy Fair he was to exhibit, 
more peaceably and still more fatalh, the great English caste- 
system and its caste-sentiment—to paint, as it were, the very 
air that the Briton breathed, and that half-unknowingly he 
brt‘athes still. The point seems worth dwelling on, as so much 
of Thackeray’s success as a chromclei’ f)f mamiera depends 
upon it 

In those days station, grades, and titles counted for more, 
and wealth without such things euimted perhajis for less, than 
at present; but the inerarchies remain, despite numberless 
other changes, and essentially the code of manmu's and morals 
IS the same, at any rate m the South of England. The Briton 
who is ‘ above ’ the working class looks up, and looks down, 
and looks at his social equals, in much the same way. Thackeray 
has one great qualification a-^ an observer, winch helps to 
explain the intensity of amused shame, and the loving realisa¬ 
tion of detail, \vith which he watches the Fair He has a 
surprising knowledge of the sheer fai'ts of the social machinery ; 
he has an imaginar 3 - Peerage and Landed Gentry and Army List 
in his brain, and is })unctihously accurate in the matter of 
pedigrees, titles, estates, inheritance, and intermarriages. As 
a scion of a race of Indian civilians, he knew all about that 
social fabric, with its pensions and precedents. The list of 
the honours of the lamented Marquis of kSteync is a minor case 
in point ; a most eiinous aequaintaiice with the world was 
needed to weave togel her the real and the invented titles , and 
the author Ls as well versed in such matters as Major Pendennis 
himself. 

Everj’body knows the melancholj' end of that nobleman, which 
befel at Naples two months after the French Revolution of 18^ ; 
when the Most Honourable Georgi* Gustavus, JVIarquis of Steyne, 
Earl of Gaunt and of Gaunt Castle, in the Peerage «>f Ireland. Vis¬ 
count Hellborough, Baron Pitchley and Grillsby, a Knight of the 
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Mnst Noble Order of the Garter, of the Golden Fleece of Spain, of 
the Russian Older of Saint Nicholas of the First Class, of the Turkish 
Order of the Crescent, First Lord of the Powder Closet and Groom 
f the Back Stairs, Colonel of the Gaunt or Regent’s Own Regiment 
Tirilitift a Trustee of the British Alusenin, an Elder Brother of the 
TMnitv House, a Governor of the White Friars, and D C L ,—died, 
after a senes of fits, brought on, as the papers said, by the shock 
occasioned to his lordship’s sensibilities by the downfall of the 
ancient French monarchy. 

It is remarkable how much of Thackcraj" s narrative, for 
example in E6moml and The yirtjinmy\s, is document of this 
kind. It all means hard study, as w'ell as a life spent in the 
actual world that is described. A great social historian, 
perhaps, cannot graduate othenvise. The persons who know 
the.se things best are commonly tho.se who revere or take 
them scnously, not those who take tlieni Jis a .scirij, big joki 
But then Thackeray is «o/ ALijor IVndcnnis , un the contrary, 
ho creates him. Ills own feeling towards the spectacle is hard 
to define , but at least it has no political complexion He has 
no democratic sentiment, beyond what is implied in his broad 
humanity; he does not know much about the ‘ people,’ 
de.spite liis incidental kindly eye for tliem—sipart, that is, from 
the lackey or parasitic cla.ss—and ho is right in leaving them to 
Dickens. He does know Bohemia, iiiiioeent or otheiwi.se, and, 
though he satirises it, there ls something of its own temper in 
the free unreverent gaze wath which he w'atelu^s his proper 
scene. And this is the huge, complex' Triry or Whig w'orld of 
hbs day. with its insolent, almost unconscious assumption of 
being the best and only iiossible world. He is of it himself, 
and he know's the worst of it. But also the best ; and 
Thackeray’s shade of sympathy with it comes out in one 
respect very distinctly. 

He \vas far too cloi-e a watcher to think that its last w'ord is 
snobbery. No one shows better how' English social feehng 
does not, in the long run, rest on that. Our system does not 
fall, like that of the blessed angels, into so many immutable 
and ordered hierareliie.s—except in Burke. Rather, Thackeray 
taught that across all these divisions cuts the deeper one, w'hich 
is determined by one historic conception : that of the ‘ gentle¬ 
man.’ This he never defines, as Ruskin and Newman both do 
so well; but he represents gentlemen instead. He finds that 
they are rare ; he usually finds just one, in each of his major 
works, after ranging uneasily and sadly tJirough liis vast 
invented population. There are Dobbin, Warrington the 
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barrister, Colonel Newoome, Esmond, George Warrington the 
Virginian, and perhaps Philip Eirmin. Against these the rest 
are measured. Then there are the ‘snobs’: those who 
‘ meanly admire mean things,’ and who vainly seek, whatever 
their nominal rank, to be or to seem gentlemen. They include 
the favTiing clergy, tutors, or dominies, and also the wealthy 
'parvenus, with an infinite mob of other aspirants : and further 
those who arc content indeed not to be gentlemen, but who 
live in the radiance of those whom they opine to be such. 
They vary from the Waggs and Wenhams to the Jeameses, 
and they defy counting. Lastly, there are those who are not, 
and do not expect or want to be, gentlemen, and who simply 
know their place and are iii nowise abject They are not in the 
foreground, and arc not &0 numerous ; as I said, Thackeray 
does not attend so much to them, though he treats them genially. 

His English gentlemen are mo.stly a little dull, and are all 
the more real for that. They are noble natures, the}’^ are apt 
to make some big silent sacrifice, for winch they may or may 
not be rewarded upon earth. They are al>o apt to be a trifle 
absurd, especially in the eyes of women , but even this trait 
goes to their credit, Don Quixote’s descendants have an 
attraction for Thackeray, and he seldom fails to make us beheve 
in them. They are his consolation ; he falls back on them 
when the motley show which he has imagined gets upon his 
nerves. His scope in portraying them is not so vide as that of 
George Meredith ; he has no tough old English types like Mr. 
Everard Romfrey, no Welsh gentleman like Merthyr Powys. 
But the actual features of these persons are blurred in the 
accompanying spray of epigram ; and we miss Thackeray’s cool, 
sharp faithful outhne. I will not begin to discuss his ladies as 
a cl^s, for a class they are not; even the good ones, even the 
dull ones, have no more than a family likeness. 

IV 

In Vanity Fair there is a variation on the old Hogarthian 
formula of the ‘ adaentiirer’s progress.’ The resihent Becky 
is in the end left provided for, and a patroness of good works ; 
she does not go under. There were good reasons for this 
procedure. A disastrous ending, for one thing, would have 
been less ironical; and for another, it would have shown 
ingratitude in the author to the personage who keeps the story 
together. Every booth in the Fair is visited, every inhabitant 
is disturbed, by Becky. Without her, tew of the men or women 
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-vcould be, or would have shown them&elvea, what they are. 
8he brings the confused passages of their lives into some 
unity ; she is the fiddlebow sweeping the loose sand into a 
pattern ; and she must not be wholly broken. 

It is a great performance ; but is Becky quite alive herself ? 
The answer to this heretical question is not so easy. In some, 
ways she is very much alive. We see her grow up, and grow 
oldish, through four or five of the seven ages of woman, and .siie 
is always and yet never the same. Like IVIilton's hero, she 
has sparse redeeming moments, which are carefully chronicled, 
so that we remem])er each occasion when Beekj' is almost 
good, and give her more credit than we^ do to those who are 
good without (‘ffort. And ‘ she is ahvays great when a great 
occasion is presented to ’ her ;—never more so than when she 
makes the match between Ameha and Dobbin, tossing do\m 
the hilht~donx that she had received from the late George 
Osborne on the eve of Waterloo, ^'et it is hard to accept her 
unreservedly. For one thing, her abject flatteries and crawling.^ 
suit ill with her peculiar cynicism and with her despotic will 
and pluck. Nor do we often get inside her mind , she has 
few solilo({uies ; and Thackeray himself seems not to know, 
or will not tell, how far she actually sank. Probablj" he is 
willing to let us think the worst, and went as far as his public, 
would stand m the way of plain speaking. Sometimes \\c 
wonder wliether the mystery that hang^ about her is the 
mystery of life or that of an inner vacuity, and whether she 
does not remain more of a marvellous invention than a tni<‘ 
creation. It is said that she was drawn from an actual person , 
but that, as so often happens, is not conclusive, even if true. 

The famous preface, in which the author comes forw’ard as 
the showman of the fair, does not pro])('rly express the temper 
of the book. This preface w'as written afterwards, and prefixed 
to the reprinted numbers. The distinction wducli I have made 
already seems to the point here ; Thackeray is most himself 
when he lets the story go its own way and the characters speak 
for them.'«elvcs. And they leave us with no mere commonplace 
impression of the vanity and penshableiiess of things. Thej’ 
leave the mixed emgmatioal impression of life itself , the 
question w’hether life is good or bad is one not to bo asked—^and 
this is just w’hat life makes us feel. It is a life, as 1 have 
. suggested, from w'hicli many realities are omitted , but as far 
as it goes it is convincing. Goodness, in the end, happens to 
have some late luck ; badness, how'ever, is not ashamed of 
itself and is often very httle punished. Commonness remains 
VOL. II. Q 
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its own punishment, and does not care. The comedy is of 
many kinds, and one of them, a grotesque but still most real 
kind, and ugly (as Aristotle puts it) without being destructive, 
reaches its summit m the figures of Sir Pitt Crawley and those 
about him. Another group of scenes shows Thackeray’s 
consummate knowledge of his now vanished club and mihtary 
world, vdth its jioints of honour, m the days of the duello. The 
author of St. Bonan's Will would have deeply approved, we 
may think, of the passage where the emissary Wenham and 
Captain Macmurdo prevent Rawdon Crawley from fighting 
the wicked Marquis, and Rawdon is ‘ induced to acquiesce ’ 
m the offer of a colonial governorship. There Ls also the good 
domestic, comedy of the overture, though INfiss Pinkerton and 
her girls did not at once arrest the attention of the dull public ; 
and there is that, again, of the ‘ little comfortable ducal town 
of Pumpeniickcl,’ founded on memories of Weimar. There 
are also a few famous pages in which the. chronic sentimentalising 
of the chorus forgets itself into noble pathos , and one or two 
of sharply tragical or theatric power, mostly with Becky Sharp 
for their centre. Vanity Fair is by a long w’ay tlie most un¬ 
flagging, the w'lttscst, the most varied, and the most real of 
Thackeray’s writings , the book of wdiich he seems to have the 
best right to say, * 1 have no idea wdiere it all comes from.’ 

V 

The History of Pendenms {lS4H-,^0) is the work of a man who 
has read Th: Tntler. The vein of youthful and rueful reminis¬ 
cence, and the chivalrous but rather prohx w'orship of good 
women, remind us of Steele. The talks of Arthur Pendenms 
and Warrington in the Ti^mplc are essays of sohd eighteenth- 
century texture. They an* natural enoiigli, it a httle heavy : 
and natural, too, is the maternal fatuity of Helen Pendenms, 
and her jealousy (and Laura’s) of the unlucky little Fanny 
Bolton, wdio had done no liarm But we care the less to bow, 
as wo are, bidden to <lo, at the shrine of ladies whose goodness 
is so uninformed and uncharitable. Tiiey, and their companion- 
heroines, arc Thackeray's retugc, once more, from his own 
melancholy and w'eurmess ; but for the reader they are less of 
a refuge, and he gets back with relief to PiccadiU}’, and the 
backstairs, and Captain C’osligan. The satire, how'cvcr, is apt 
to run to travTsty in Pendetuns, and I suppose the French cook 
and the sylphide Blanche are almost failures. They are not 
unlike some of the failures of Dickens, but they jar m Thackeray's 
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dense and real scene, as m Dickens's more excogitated scene 
they might not do. Pendennis is much quieter than Vanity 
Fair ; there is no Lord Steyiie and no Brussels tiimuit. The 
level is that of town or country comedy : the scenes that 
remain in the memory are tliCKc in the home of the Fotheringay, 
and the appearance of Altamont at the dinner-party, and the 
encounter of ‘ Morgan Pcndeiinis ' with his master The 
grimier shades are represented by tlie abject Clave ring and the 
blackmailer, and are relieved by tlie C'hevalier Strong, one oi 
Thaekeray's lesser masterpieces . the agent of a Clavering, he 
yet stands on liis own feet, and cannot be disliked, hardly 
despised. The humours of the jiressmen—a true pressgang— 
retain a lively historical interest, and Thackeray was here 
draAnng at iii>{t-haiid his Magiiin-Shaudon and the reviewer of 
Sjmnq Flowers, Mr. Bludyor : a personage who also appi'ars 
in The Bavensu'ing. Tliere la^ is ‘the famous editor of The 
Tomahmvk ' , he is ‘ a press bravo of considerable talent and no 
]irmciple,’ and further he is a ‘ good scholar,’ and lastly (an 
excellent I’heophrastian touch) ‘ ln‘ never pa\s, and never 
pardons a man to whom he owes.’ Thackeray’s nicniories of 
(’harterhoui-e and Bohemia, which he works upon frt*ely, lend a 
sharpness to the uneventlul story of Peiulcnnis, Studies from 
the living model are often the greatest failures of a novelist , 
but Harry F(.)ker, who was draim from life, is not only alive, 
but a perfect stage ligiire tiM) , nor is Thackeray ever surer of 
hand than vhen he jirestmts his Ft)kers, amIIi their drawl, 
innocent impudence, and shrewdness , light they are, but by 
no means too light to count The most finished picture is that 
of Major Pendennis, a dweller in the w«)rld that t]i<‘ authr)r knew 
best. The Major is in the centre ; and such as th(‘ plot is, he 
decides its course ; he saves Arthur from the naWilliancr, he 
exposes Altamont. He always rcwanls us , his talk is never 
mechanical, and he has more senst', and more real merit, Hum 
the she-sentniicntalists ai-ound him. 

The long, relentless Newcnnif’^- (is."),*}-.")), with its .ibundant 
small comedy and piteous domestic tragedy, shows some 
weariness of hand. The financial errors and slow nuirt^rdom 
of the Quixote hero are heavily diawn out , and so are the 
two detestable figures who choke c>ur enjoyment of the story. 
Barnes Newcome, imleed, is duly thrashed , and, cnmmaLs 
apart, he is Thackeray’s basest character, the logical contra¬ 
dictory and foil of the perfect gentleman ; and he is not 
exaggerated. But there is too much of him ; and the de¬ 
testable campaigning mother-in-law, who is stiU more incessant, 
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exhaostB the paticnct'. As to the Colonel, it is a tribute to 
Thackeray’s power that he survives the emphasis which is 
laid upon his merits. But I cannot think that the streak of 
folly in his composition is introduced in a reconciling w&y, or 
that the high-wrought deathbed scene comes, as the rest of 
the book does come, wholly out of the real world. Perhaps 
the Carthusian author could not resist the final Athum f The 
inveterate streak m Thackeraj' of the ‘ man of feeling ’ does 
not improve this otherwise noble conecption. Jn Ethel New'- 
come, one of the most thoroughly English girls in fiction, wv 
back on safer ground. But the same hand had already created 
Beatrix, the incalculable hard woman, with a heart some¬ 
where, who shines and who slays less because she will than 
because she must. 


VI 

For llic IJiaiory of Henry Esmond, E'^q , t> ('olontl in the 
Service of lltr Majesty Qnetn Anncy IVritten by Himself (18o2j, 
had preceded 'I'he Ecuromts. 1 have postponed it because 
the deahngs oi Thackeray with the cightt'cnth century call 
for notice apart. Esmond, in point oi symmetry and plain 
graceful construction, is like a work of that classic time. Tflie 
tale turns on Esmond's abnegation of his due title tor the 
sake o± the family he loves. The secret is known first of all 
to the Jesuit Father JioJt, then to Esmond s unlawful dis- 
pobsessor, then to Esin» nd himself , then, against his wall, to 
the beneficiaries, first the mother, then the daughter, and then 
to others. Beatrix learns it too late. The reader does not 
learn it too soon. U'hus all turns on our being persuaded that 
Esmond wmild behave, as he does , and persuaded we are. 
He also proses ; and Beatrix, and the Pretender, and the 
reader, and the author, are ahke inijiaticiit wath Iils Grandisonian 
side. He is all the more real ior that. Dropping now and 
then into the first person, lie tells his memoirs in Ins old age, 
beginning writh hia cliiUlhood. He gradually grow's up, and 
the book suggests the passage rf tunc w'lth great force—this 
being one of Thackeray’s subtler gifts. Beatrix is bis redeem¬ 
ing folly ; he w'as lucky, and wretched, in missing her. She 
cannot forgive him, because he wall not let her go to the devil 
in her own w'ay ; but she Jumours his memory in her old age, 
in The Virginians. At least, a person does so who is alleged 
to have once been Beatrix. Her mother we are expected to 
see through Esmond's eyes, but m the haze of his adoration 
the outlme wavers. For their final marriage, which has dis- 
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concerted many readexs^ Thackeray has abjured responsibility: 
‘ they did it themselves.* What he thought of it we hardly 
know. The event in itself is likely enough. Nor can we ask 
Esmond, the chronicler, to bring out the element of strange¬ 
ness in the case : the passion for the daughter transformed, 
or transferred, into a lover’.s adoration for the mother. We 
should feel this difficulty less, and should say nothing, if the 
censer were not signing so solemnly over the rites. The book 
contains several of Thackeray’s most triumphant and masterly 
passages, knowm to all:—^tlio two duels ; the scene where 
Rachel reveals the rights of EmuoikI to the Duke of Hamilton , 
and the final discomfiture of the Pretender and Beatrix. 
Thackeray’s old women of quality arc unexcelled, and the 
Dowager Castlewood would save any play or story. The 
accessory crowd, including '^Tusher, Fatlier Holt, and tlie young 
Lord Castlewood, show the fulness of invention. 

TJie Vmjinians (1857-9), unlike Esmond, is encumbered by 
its plan, or want of plan Here again the tone is that of a 
book of memoirs, but the shuttle movt's disconcertingly be¬ 
tween the Virginian and English scones , and the historical 
episodes, di'spite some elocpient sallies, are too long tor romance 
and too compressed for history. The narrative also suffers 
from prolixity. Yet few of Thackeray’s books are richer in 
curious interest and unexpected power. The rotten noble race 
<tf Castlewood, with its jiarasitic but engaging jairson Sampson : 
the flash high soci<‘ty, wherein Harry Warrington lose.s the 
fortune that is not his to lose : and the Lambert family, good 
and simple—^all are drawn w'lth much of tlie ancient force. 
Thackeray’s passion for tracking doAvn old age without mercy 
appears once more in bis treatnumt of Beatrix now^ the widowed 
Baroness Bernstein, and previously the w'idow' of Bishop 
Tusher. He has, hownver, evaded the transformation-scene, 
which is onlv hinted at. and w'hich involves the darker inter- 

t 

veiling adventures of Beatrix; so that Beatrix ami the 
Baroness, despite all his effort to forge the links betw'cen them 
by innuendo, remain somewhat different iiersons, while each 
jiortrait is in itself magnificent. The last days of the Baroness 
are described in that half-Hogarthian, half-sentimental style, 
which is essentially an unlucky one ; and one sentence from 
an earlier chapter is w'orth it all: 

The Baroness puts a great pair of glasses u}K>n eyes which shot 
fire and kmdled who kiiou> how' many pas.sions in old days. 

Thackeray excels in these small touches that bring home the 
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pathos of a figure ‘lapsed in time and passion/ Some of 
the historical personages, especially Wolfe and Washington 
and George the Second, show a Sr-ott hke power which he had 
never yet fully exercised , and so docs the Virginian household, 
with its lo 3 \alism. its etiquette, and its despotic mistress. 

The wit-s figure in both these stories ; it is too much to ask 
that even Tliackera^’^ should suceessfull.v mimic them all. We 
learn that Mr ('oiigreve made epjgiams, but we would like 
to have lieard one. Steele is genial and kind, but is shown 
too mufl) as a fuddler and too httle as a man of talent. Tiie 
happiest of these inventions is the picture of Addison in his 
lodging , the elegance, the bearing, the h'pidity of speech, are 
perfect 8o is tiie in(»ck number of The Spectator made up 
bj’ Esmond, and so are Bolingbrok(‘’s few sentences. In The 
Virginian.'t the stf'ry of tJerirge Warrington’s heroic plaj", 
PocahoHtaf^, has just the right shade i»t inuwkishness , for we 
are now in tin* age oi Mr Home’s fkaajtas Johnson appears 
again, ijuile us ajitly as in Bany Lyndon , and the tone of 
('hesterfield l^ th<‘re to the eiho Horace Wal})ole's letter 
relating the doings at X’auxhall of the ‘ Iroipiois,’ Harry 
W'arrington, is perhaps the greatest of these feats. Thackeray's 
own English in Ef^mond, the Queen Anne English, has ahva^'s 
been duly jiraised , but its praise is that it is not like any 
known writer, but like some good uiidiseoverc*d writer, of that 
age. In Thf Vinjtnian.'i, wlieie the permd is later, there are 
few'er old-fashioned tints iii the st^'le, except where some one 
is speaking ; it is mostly jilaiii classical English. 

The English lluniouritii.s in tla* celebrated Lfctnres, are 
avow'edly^ discoursed of less as writers than as men , as thej" 
figure, or miglit have figured, in one of the novels. Thej^ are 
all the mort* alive ; and wx‘ also see. from Ins descriptions of 
The Spectator or of Hogarth’s drawings Tha.ckera\"'s way of 
mentally absorbing tlie pageant and humour^ of another time. 
These, indeed, are among the }>est pages in the Lectures’, for 
tliere is no criticism to go wrong. 1’he criticism, when it 
comes, is a strange mixture of tnie notes and false. We must 
not, indeed, blame I’hackeray lor o\er-exalting Pope’s char¬ 
acter, which has been riddled b^^ later inquiries. Nor could 
he know’ all that is now' known of JSw'ift. But he has to answer, 
m great measure, tor the awx*-struck, over-lund, shuddering 
tone in which Swift was so long spoken of. The level-headed, 
rational, dajrfight Swift is obscured, and the element of gran¬ 
deur and incalculable genius in him is thrown out of focus by 
over-statement. He is also, most questionably, charged with 
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cowardice, and in the eulogies of Addison there is a streak of 
exaggerated and strained sentiment, which tallies only too 
well with the tone of Macaulay. Both these writers assign to 
Addison a stamp of greatness w'hich we reserve for different 
spirits altogether, Steele, as m Esmond, is too much the subject 
of condescending and affectionate apology. Thackeray has a 
w'ay of un-wittingly and needlessly ‘ letting down ’ those whom 
he wishes us to love. He is sounder when he speaks of men of 
his own craft of fiction. He sees, and expresses incomparably 
w'ell, almost everything in Fielding except Fielding’s—^not very 
obvious—touch of the profound and universal. Sterne, as a 
man, w'e must give over to Thackeray’s mercies ; for the 
balance is fairly kept :— 

All his letters to her (Lydia) are artless, kind, affectionate, and not 
sentimental , as a hundred pages in his wntmgs are beautiful and 
full, not of surprising humour merely, but of genuine love and 
kindness. 

With Goldsmith Thackeray is in full sympathy, and does 
him better justice than aiSy one has done ; and his mockery 
is here gentle, and does not depreciate its object. Indeed, 
throughout these studies, he seems ahvays to put the question 
that he does of Swift—’ Would we have liked to live with 
him ? ’ This, and not tlie question, ‘ Would we, does posterity, 
like to hve with Ins books ? ’ is his real subject. Sometinies, 
as in his satire on (’^oiigrevc (\vhercof the periwigged ghost of 
the relentless author of Love for Love cannot i-timplain), he 
scimis to confound the two questions. He has little to say for 
any WTiler who is without heart ; but he forgets tliat such a 
wTitcr, if only lie has the skill, may live a very long time. 

The ‘ four Georges,’ certainly, do not save themselves by 
their relationship to wit and letters, and it only remains to 
judge them as men and kings A.s kings, Thackeray jirofesses 
not to judge them ; he disclaims the w’ork of the historian ; 
but he manages, quite honestly, to distort the character of 
George ni. by his omissions. The Rt'geiit, no tlouht, it is hard 
to underestimate . but the cascade of pulpit eloquence in 
which the critic drenches him allows insufiieieiitly for the 
standard of the age and the surroundings. The.sc, mdeed, are 
painted black eiiougli in the lectures , but the redeeming 
sides, again, are greatly ignored. The century of Berkeley 
and Whitefield, of Law' and Cowper, of Burke and Crabbe, 
becomes hard to recognise. The sketch of the Lambert family 
in The Virginians helps to correct The Four Georges. It is 
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true, however, that Thackeray’s subject, reading, and bent 
all him to the study of the great world, of courts and ante¬ 
rooms, of gambling-hells and decadent persons of quality, and 
that he realises that world better than any novelist before or 
since. His accounts of the first two Georges are on the whole 
the fairest, and also the most humorous in the collection. 

vn 

There are a few good pages in the rathiT drearj*^ hovel the 
Widmver, with its mob of ixqiiilsive fdd w’omcn ; but it is saved 
chiefly by the figure of the persecuted Elizabeth, another of 
Thackeray's finally rescued and rewarded martyrs. His last 
long book, The Adventures oj Philip, aho shows fatigue, but 
there are scenes and characters to prove that fatigue is not 
exhaustion. ^4 Shahhif-Oentril Stuip, written many years 
before, furnishes the antecedents The cause of all the ills in 
both w'orlvs, the fashionable Hr Einmii. betrayer, forger, and 
humbug, IS too like one ot Dickens's laboured villains, and is 
made none the more real for being, so w'e are told, the author 
of important w'orks on medicine But Ins son Philip is alive, 
and for Thackeray is a new’ type ot hero : an explosive, honest 
Englishman wntli plenty of courage, some brains, and less than 
no address. And t^arolini‘ Brandon, the ‘ Little 8ister,’ the 
friend of Phihp and his father’s victim, a good angel w’ho 
drops her aspirates, is a finished and even a daring creation. 
Thackeray calls things by tlieir names in Philijt more plainly 
than usual, and in one scene, which is no mere melodrainu, 
he gets w'ell beyond his owii ctuiventions The Rev. ''Pufton 
Hunt, the blackmailing sot, is Tliac ki'ray's W’orst cltrgymaii. 
In order to bleed Philip for profit and rt'veiigo, he jiroduces a 
bill in which Philip’s name has been forged by Dr. Firmin 
For Philip’s sake, the Little Sister entertains Hunt., lies to him, 
affects to be Philip’s enemy, breaks the rascal’s head with 
her keys, chloroforiihs liini, jacks his jiocket. burns the bill, 
and is apjdauded by the author and all the \irtuous characters. 
Hunt’s case is luckily dismissed by the magistrate, or it might 
have gone hard wdth the ladJ^ Thackeray's youthful interest 
in crime and violence now serves him w'ell, in the maturity of 
liLs power. Indeed the whole motive—^tho pure affection of a 
good woman for the son of her wTonger—can be mishandled in 
such countless w'^ays that, only a rare and great talent could 
safely touch it. But no mistake is made ; everything is 
simple, natural, and vernacular. Nothing in Thackeray's 
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great, admired novels excels this trait. The old journalistic 
Bohemia reappears, not very refreshingly, and so do the 
interminable Pendennises ; but some of the minor figures, such 
as the kindly French landlady, Madame de Smolensk, make 
much atonement. 

With a true instinct, Thackeray came back at the last to the 
historical novel of adventure. Tlie unfinished I)m\s Duval, 
hke Esmond, is a memoir set domi in old age by the principal 
character, with wJio.se boyhood it begin.s. ThLs early portion 
is higli tragical romance , the figures of the distrauglit CV)Ulitl^^s 
de Savernc, of the brave but dour and half-era Z}’’ Count, and 
of liLs slayer, the deceiver Lamotte, an* jiainted with the ‘ full 
dark bnish ’ that Stevemon desiderated. Thackeray’s duels, 
'like tho,se of Bumas, are always good. The .scene of this poor 
C'athohc lady’s funeral, where Dr. Barnard, the English panson, 
quells the bigot mob of Fnmch and Enghsh parishioners— 
refernng alike to Roman and Huguenot, by an inimitable touch, 
as forrnjn diitsenhrs —is one of tlw* most generous things in 
fiction. Not less masterly ls the .''tyie m which the old man 
Denis remembers, like Coppertield, tlie exact shades of dawning 
comprelieiLsioii in Denis the boy, who was cast among theve 
sinister events TJie smuggling and sciifHing scenes are not 
inferior. Thackeray dropjied the pen in the act of describing 
a naval engagement, with Paul Jones ; he was certainly still 
full of force. He left some notes that show how the story 
miglit have gone on ; and. a.s ever, lie dug assiduously in the 
documents and antiquities of tlie time. Drnis Duval has little 
plot, it IS visibly a ‘ life and adventure.^ ‘ ; and this, with all due 
tribute to Esmond, was visiblj!^ Thackeray’s predestined form 
ol fiction, and a good old one too. 


vm 

In Dems Duval, as in Esmond and The Vmjiniayis, the 
language is subtly old-fashioned, tliougli not too much so ; the 
English is not that of Vanity Fair. This gift of recovering a 
lost accent liecaine second nature with Thackeray ; and it 
imphes a fine art, of which the origins, the lower forms out of 
which it has quickened, he in the region of burlesque. That 
element is here purged away ; but it ivas strong in Thackeray 
always. He was, as I have said, the most skilful of mimes. 
His power of derisively ‘ taking off ’ particidar styles and 
aecenta he manages to keep under in his long novels, where 
it would be out of place ; but even there it breaks out. In 
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Barry Lyndon, of course, it is essential; Lyndon’s swagger is 
a new form of the old eighteenth-century mock-heroes. And 
the same tone comes out often in another field—^in the treat¬ 
ment, always most finished, though at times too insistent, of 
the flunkey tribe. Their noble superficies was well shown by 
Leech at t he time and by Du Maurier later ; but Thackeray 
was the first writer to bring out the (jrandenr ot the flunkey, 
liis peacock finery of costume and spirit. This he likes to 
rip up, and show its dingy lining : or say rather, the coarse 
padding of the white-stockinged calf ‘ Morgan Pendennis ’ 
is the Pure Idea, the Almiglity’s own idea, of a valet. We can 
compare the sharp exposure of this personage with the geniality 
of the Bath ‘ swarry ’ in Dickens Or there is a tone of awe- 
stmek respect , as in the iiictiire of that other Jeames, not 
Yellowjilnsh, who &tr>od over the drunken Altamoiit on the 
Clavering doorstep : 

Not one single word more than ‘ Pleacenian,' did he say, but 
stood there in the calm .summer evening, pointing calmly , a grand 
sight 

Thackeray often wrote his best burlesques (while still working 
at Vanity Fair) in the page.s of Punch. In 1S47 appeared 
Punch's Prize Novelists afterwards called Novels by lEminent 
Hands ; as good a batch of prose parodies as can well be found. 
The heroes of G. P R James and the sentimental rascals of 
the youthful Bulwer Lytton are forgotten now, but not so the 
originals of Codlingshy and Harry Rolhckcr These gay little 
productions, it is not pedantic to say, are part of the great, 
counter-attack launched by Miss Austen, Peacock, and otliers 
against certain sides of Romance ;—against the tawdry or 
bogus picturesque, the pseudo-Oriental. tlie pseudo-mediaaval, 
and the draping of cheap crime in expensive sentiment. Even 
Scott, whom Thackeray loved, is not immune from his mockery. 
Rebecca and Rowena (which is not one of the ‘ pnze novels ’) 
Ls written in a mood of affectionate indignation wdth the author 
of Ivanhoe. It is a blunt affair indeed beside the small rare 
masterpiece of Peacock, 3Iaid Marian, w'hcrein the mediseval 
outlaw romance gently derides itself : but it is full of good 
ironic farce. And Thackeray’s instinct, his protest that 
Rebecca really must pair with Ivanhoe, is critically sound ; 
for though there are fresh things, and even great things, in 
iSeott’s tale, its plot is merely stagey, and is not, as a plot, of 
enough worth to culminate in more, or worse, than the full 
poetic justice, the quite happy ending, that befits its kind. 
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Thackeray is best when he is parodying no one in particular 
but lets his pen and pencil nin freely into nonsense heroics. 
The Rose and the Ring (1855) might have been written as a 
rehef from the liigh-sirained pathos of The Newcomes. Siiake- 
speare vould surely have enjoyed the wicked echoes of his o\\n 
blank verse, printed as prose. TIio draughtsman, Thackeray 
himself, saw all his characters precisely. Giglio and Valoroso 
are actual. Bulbo is markedly Hanoverian in features. The 
knocker-porter is an idealised .leames in a comic Purgatory. 
The Fair^' Blai'kstick of the picture is a real and pretty woman 
in a strait cloak. The humour of the book has no hterary 
ancestry, and it is in some ways the puivst expression of 
Thackeray. 

IX 

In his rhymes, which could be sacrificed even less than his 
drawings, and wdiicli harmonise perfectly with them, the 
mocking-bird note is heard everyw'here. They are not vary 
small in bulk , they w'<ire tossed off at all periods of his life ; 
many of the best come suddenly amidst his prose, in a story, 
or m a diary of travel, while others w'ere composed for special 
occasions. They form, as we know', a bright link in the chain 
that runs betw’cen Prior, Pracd, Ijockcr-Lampsoii, and Mr. 
Austin Dobson , and they betraj' as little effort as anything 
of the kind. Inhere are many models * the doleful street- 
ballad, the romantic lay, the Tom Moore draw'ing-room melody, 
are all laid under contribution. The Ballads of Policeman 
X, liow'evtu’, are a new* and very good variety ; they are in 
C’oekney speech, but the hand is lighter tiiaii that ol Yellow'- 
jilusli; and tiie cruel vagaries of the British jury are scarified 
w'lthout emphasis. Thackeray’s Irish ditties arc also wonder¬ 
fully managed as to metre. Puj of Lutinvaddy, a versified 
reminiscence in The lush Blccick Book, is a pleasing example. 
Gf all his ballads, the two on Catherine Haj'es are perliajjs the 
best; one is on the murderess, one upon the singer, w'hom 
Thackeray, owing to the confusion of name, ivas thought to 
have affronted 

In like manner the second of the Willotr-Tree songs parodies 
the first, winch >'et is too good lor parody and is jierfect in a 
certain stjle of light-handed yet serious rhyming, not far from 
the best of Hood’s . 

Lady, at even-tide 
Wander not near it. 

They Bay ita branehes hide 
A sad, lost spirit! 
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Pendennis’s lines. At the Church Porch, embody Tliackeraj’^’s 
own adoration of his saintly women. To Mary is a short 
passionate thing wiiich no lyrist oi the great age could have 
despised. It, oeLum am(*ng Loi'e-lSonys Made Easy, and so 
docs the Minard Bills. Hiackeray ha.s a startlingly nice ear, 
which does not tail even in the chant Jeames to his ‘ Lady 
Hangehiu' ' TJie chime of the* bt‘lls seems, but is not, an easy 
thing to manage • 

Tiiik-a-tink, tink-a-tjnk, 

Ht'rt the soft nnen' .swt'lls, 
i liciir tho ‘^olt dink 
(»f till’ jiiin.iitt bolls ' 

Thackeray, like Pracd, is most nahiral when he wavers 
between jii.iy and sad (‘arncst and hardly know’s wdiat ho 
feels. His study of Beranger is not sctai only m his translations. 
In his ]>est-known and most beaiitifid things, like 'The Ballad 
of Boinllahaissr, The Maho(ja>iy 'Tur, and 77n' <Utnc-Bottom'd 
('han, lie thinks ;dond, and aLo attains to jicrlect tinish. In 
.4fZ MtHhdt<(m, the adajitation of Horace's J\rsiro'< odt, wliere 
ihe ‘plain leg of mutton' supplants tlie ‘simple myrtle,’ the 
melancholy is al^ent, but the handnvork is just as good. The 
White Squall, and the iiKalkw called The Great t'os.sae/c Epu, 
tumble along in vivid Ingfiklsby fashion. All Thatkeray's 
verse gams because he d(K‘s not seem to a<lmit, or to know’, that 
he can be a poet , and the more it is lead tJie lictter it sounds. 


X 


But to come liack to his great and solid peifonnance in 
fiction. His stock of sound and accurate social lore, in the way 
of genealogy, honours, I'liquette, and s(» following, is after ail 
merely only imjilementaiy. It hel}»,'- tlie plot ami the general 
fabric ; it heljis the conduct, as important to a novelist as to 
an epic poet of the level parts, the jiarts that an* ajit to be dull, 
111 a long story. There an* many W'avs of managing this, which 
may be called the coiuiective tissm* Dickens liardly troubles 
about it. He trusts lo mother-wit and humours and pathos. 
His personages Imvc no past t(» speak of ; they ‘ bob up,’ like 
Punch and the hangman, and then down again till they are 
next wanted. So, I'xcept perhaps lor Copj>trflcld, few’ of 
I)i<.kens’s books give the impri'ssion of our dense eontinuous 
w'orld. Scott is different ; he ilraw's from a full and eager 
memory on national lustory and custom, sport and legend. 
Balr-ac exacts the sort of attention we p,ay to a cyclopaedia ; 
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he has tJie fciJ iiiieiit of recording a whole society i'Cjentifically, 
and gives! us documeiitb. And he gives the antecedents of 
everybody at length. We get tired ; but at last, arriving at 
some potent scene, we arc glad that we held out and are so well 
informed, Thackeray clearly beltings to this class of writers ; 
he too works up the antecedents, but in his own way. He 
conveys with much force the sense of a past, which is indeed 
far away, but which j’ct is—-not only vvs —alive. Ik* wants to 
produce this elfect, and yet not to bore us. Ills method is an 
admirable one, for those who can ajiply it. It is to make the 
past amusing 

Ftir ho periccts just tin* nitiniier that will make liis retro- 
speetive details go down. It is raihei like that of an accurate, 
humorous old family solicitor, wJio takes siiutf and moralises, 
but who makes the hot-blooded v<»ntli, whih* tiiey are themselves 

•i 

acting and siitlering, listen to all tliat hajipened in tlic; family 
before they were born. He <hvenbes tlic money quarrels that 
have left their traces, tla* scfiiidals that are now ashes, and 
how' the withered old aunt^ were latal beauties in their day. 
We thus get, not pjerJiaps a deeply jihilosophical, but a highly 
persuasive picture of the social fabric, of the coiirsi* of the 
generations, and ol Hk* hard forgotten fa( ts in winch living 
passions may still be rooted. And tlie thing Jias to b(‘ made 
entertaining, or ^^e migiit go to sleep. Tew novelists lake so 
much trouble as Thackeray to make it so, and to get the 
accent right. Usually he sjieakr, in person , but he i.- most 
skilful wlicn he speaks dramatically. >^0 ' iMadam Esmond ’ 
writes : 

I luiM* no pride (as T sh()\M‘d In «i»tiipi\uig with my molhci’s 
leijuest, and uuirrymg a gcntleiiuni %\ho wa^ hul tlie vouiigt'r sun of 
a Suthilk lianuiet), >et 1 own to a thcint n-'^fucl for my name, and 
Avonder liow «'nc who ever bore it should cli.uigc it f«)r that ot 
Thumiiti Tufifur 1 pass over as odious and unworlh;s of credit 
those ro]Kirts (which I heard m Kurojie, and was then too joiing to 
understand), how this jierson, liaiing h ft fur ////mb/and fled to Pans, 
out of jealousy of the J'n-teiider belraytsl lus scen ts to inv l-iord 
Stair, fcng Georges Ambassador, and nearlv caiisid th<> Prince’s 
death then* , how she came to England and marri(><l fins Mr. Tusher, 
and Ijecame a great favourite of King Geoigc the S« cojjfl, by whom 
]Mr. Tusher was imulc a Dean, and then a Bishoji 

That IS the way to call up a thickly circumstantiated world. 
It would be hard to sIioav more human nature of a sort, or to 
pack more truth and hint more slander, in fewt r words. Only 
a woman could do it, and Thackeray creates her. There is a 
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whole page, too, for the pedigree of Sir Pitt Crawley, and 
another for the life-hiatory of the incidental but most miserable 
Marchioness ot Stcyno. This note of the meimir is Jieard 
throughout Thackcra}^ s novels. 

It is clear tliat Thackeray challenges comparisons of the 
higher kind. But if we are to be clear as to his rank we 
must confront him with writers of similar aim, not with Dickons 
or Victor Hugo. He is of those who seek to present men, 
women, c’luldren, and events as they reallj’ are, in clear day- 
L'ght and without chromatic fringes. This passion for seeing 
things truly, and the transparent stylo tliat goes along with 
it, and this observant humanity and breailth of scale, we find 
alike in Thackeray and in ^V)l^tov. I mean the Tolstov of War 
and Ptoce (1864-t>), the unconverted Tolstoy who is still an 
artist. Kot}> writers liave one of tlie great necessary gifts ; 
their dialogue is natural, .and sounds inevitable. Thackeray 
lias Ins ovai advantages , amongst tJiem is a far more pervasive 
wit and lumiour. Jt is siidom ot the deep iinaginativt' sort, 
but it is of the easy familiar sort \dnch nrvnm jircprordia huht. 
Often it run.'. niLserably tiiin ; but it is there. Kor i.s lie luir- 
dened with the waong sort of conscieiK'O r)r mt<‘llcc‘t. lu 
Tolstoy a certain ethical and spi'cnlative luas is traceable 
from the first ; for a time il is eontrolled }»y art, but later on 
it perverts the vision ami hardims into <logma. ThacKi'ray's 
purely intelle*ctual outlook is sim])le. His creed, though 
orthodox, seems to be little doctrinal ; ins piety is deep, 
emotional, and generous , Init h(- lias no turn tor abstract ideas, 
and doe.s not trouble about the mental vexations of hi.s time. 
He IS a portrayer, not a theorist. All this may consist witli 
excellent art, and may oven be to thi‘ gjiod . m tiJeorge Eliot 
wfe see how pJnlosoplncal lugg.icre may lianii a novc-'hst. 

But, after all, such art can hardly bo so ileep or strong as 
the. art wiueli, like that of Tolstoy in his goofl daj-s, I'an really 
carry the luggage. We have but to look at Prince Audrey 
lying w’ounderl alter Ansterlitz, with his scn.''e of the secret of 
the infinite skies above him, and with Ins seorii lor Napoleon 
who bends over him with the comment, T'odu nnc heUt mort ; 
or at Pierre, in the masonic lodge, feeling the new' birth of 
Imman sympathy in Jiis heart; to s(‘e what a w'orld of real 
experience lies outside Thaekeray'.s calculations. Nor is it 
simply the w'oiid of tlie mystical intfdlect. Thackeray, m his 
accounts of travel especially, Jias a tew' lovely and mubical 
descriptions of scenery ; but w'c do not expect from him an 
intimate sense, either physical or spiritual, of nature, and we 
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do not get it; nothing like the account, in Anna Karenma, of 
Levine in the ha 5 ’^field, or of the wolf-hunt in War and Peace. 

George Meredith, too, is opulent in such things ; Thackeray 
is overmuch of a tOTviisman to care deeply for them. But 
his treatment of passionate and primitive matter is remarkable. 
He IS much superior to most, of his British contemporaries 
when he touches on the tragedu's t)f sex. He may merely skirt 
the topic ; but lie does not fob us olf with flushed and excited 
commentary instead of dehiicatiun. In Philip, and m some 
pages ot YanHy Fair, the usual conventions ol the novel weit‘ 
a good deal broken down. ►Still it is obvious that. Thackeray, 
knowing the underworld well, as lu* must have done, w’as 
Imiderc'd by the public taste Irom making tlie most ot it in 
his art. It W'as, 1 think, ne«'e.-sity ralJier than any prudery 
on liLs part, wiiieJi w’e need not impute to iiim. But V’lctoriau 
prudery lias lieen so much reviled, that 1 leave it. here w'ltli 
the single observation tiiat its real Nemesis is rhetoric. The 
strength ot Tolstoy’s unfaltering step througli thi.s region, and 
the clear inten.sity of his vision, need no enijihasising ; latterly, 
indeed, he sullered horn a. morbidly asietie twist, but not. 
Ill his jirime. Jt may be tiie absence ol such elements—of 
ideas, in the larger sense, iiiteipenetrating art ; of insight into 
the life of nature and the joy oi contact with mother eartli, 
of the poetry or Iiigh tragedy ot imjiassioned experience ,— 
it may be these lieliciencies that cause a (ertoin (*ppression in 
reading Thackeray, esiiceially ins longer books. There is n(*t 
what the Kussiuns, untranslateably, call ‘ room,' or ‘spacious¬ 
ness,’— a ])ure expanse tor tlii' ey(‘ and the sjurit to range in. 
Instead, and wondertul lu its way, tlieic is the Icehng of a 
er(»wded, eomplieated, mostly supeiiii lal cxi^^tencc, led under 
a low' sky, lit up indeed by ociasional passages of alh'ctioii, 
piety, and self-sucrilice, but otherwise chiefly bearabh* it w'c 
w'atch it in the hght ot ironj It is also relieved by a few 
saving tigures, and again by what Thackeray provides rather 
sparlIlgl^, namely, liy signal ilramatic scenes, oiu* or two of 
them in every stoiy. Irony, in these jja-.s.iges, turns lierec, 
and sentiment rises into tragic force or chiv.drous grandeur, 
and the comedy of manners becomes very serious. I'lie chaphTs 
of Vanity Fan and of Esmond that can tiiu.s be (Jcscribed need 
no mention , e\ery one remembers them. Another, iii Phitip, 
ha.s been named already. There is sucii a scene m Ihnis lJuvali 
when the sla^'cr t»l the Count tie Savenie ai rives at the house 
of mourning : 

... 1 was reading then m this fine book of Monsieur Galland W’hich 
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the Doctor had given me. 1 had no orders to go to bed, strange to 
say, and I dare sa.y was i)ceping into the cave of the Porty Thieves 
along with JMaater Ah Baba, when I heard the clock whirring 
previously to sinking twelve, and ste 2 DS eonimg rajndly up our 
empty street. 

Mother started iiji, looking quite haggartl, and undid the bolt of 
the door. 

‘ C’est Ini ' ’ says she. with her eyes starting, and the Chevalier 
de la Motte eaine in, looking wJute as a coriiM*. 

Poor iMadaine de *Severne uj^slaiis, awakened by the striking clock 
perhaps, began to sing o\eihead, and the Cliev<aJier ga^e a great 
start, looking more glia'tl\ tlian befoie. as niy mother with an 
awful friee looked al him. 

‘II I'a \oulii,' says M de la Motti*, h.'niging down his head , and 
again ]ioor ^ladaine's eru/y began lo sing 

Lil^e many such things in Thackeray, this suggests a stage 
effect, but a stage effect Unit niiglil very well, and really did, 
tJins liajiptai. It is in tlit'se jilaees, where the narrative sud¬ 
denly inteiHifies and he ilot's not raise his voice, that he is 
strongest. 

XI 

All such distinctions lx tween the clay, the nilible the Poriaii 
marble and the Parian, in 'I'haekerav, tend to be hiddmi bv his 

ft. « 

good Englisli, winch givi-s him Ins smooth unbroken /ajm/r, 
and too easily keeps us quiet. A\'i-iteis like Dickens w'arn us 
at once of their bad work liy their bad WTitiiig. Tha< keray's 
style IS liko an exeellinit natural elocution w’hu-h covers the 

ft 

dro^i from the stronger to the weaker jiassages ol a discourse. 
Ill mere idiom and juirity, not to sju ak ol rhythm, his Imignagi* 
is almost as good when be lia^ little to say a,‘ when be has 
much to represent. And he does not succeed, like Ruskiii, in 
his earlier liooks, by suriirising disjiLiys that di.-^tiaet the 
judgement. What beguiles us is his simplieity and trans¬ 
parency. Till.-, quality (-omes out in liis essays, espcj ially liis 
latter ones, many of which were collected nndi r tlie name of 
Roundahovt Pape/s. There is often little enough m them ; 
they expressly take the risks, /n rfaior-wist}., of a ji(*tty subject 
—‘ a ehalk-niark on the door,' ‘ Letts s Diary,’ and the like , 
they make no iiretenee. They are not. ahvaj\s the best of 
their kind ; thej' are often nearer to Leigh Hunt than to 
Lamb. But of Lamb some lew are worthy ; and this is when 
Thackeray is rcmimsei nt, and comes back to his own early 
days, as he docs in Ve Jiivaituic, w'lth its echoes of the old 
pre-railroad w'orld, of the dead Adeljihi actres.'-cs, and of ‘ Tom 
and Jerry.’ Tunhridge 2'oys, and some others, have the same 
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tone. The Notch in the Axe is a ghost-fantasy of an unborrowed 
kind ; On a Pear-Tree is full of Thackeray’s humorous curiosity 
concerning crime. But everywhere, whether the stuff be 
cdmmonplace or no, the language is lucid, conversational 
vithout being slatternly, and in the good tradition of Addison 
and Goldsmith, the tradition of dateless purity and ease. It 
is not the worse for its long journey through the novels. The 
inspiration may glow or fade out, but Thackeray always vrites. 

Passages of actual greatness are rare , and tliat accent is 
seldom heard, whieli in C’arlyle is nev(*r far away. The de¬ 
mands of pathos bring it out most tully. In the accounts of 
the death of George Osborne, or of tin* ]M*re;i vement of tSamucl 
Titmarsh, the style lias a doubh‘ e\eelleiu e It ls the Enghsli 
that people will never cease to leel i> thvtr English, and not 
past English : and further, it has Tharkeray’s own special 
ring, whuh fakes some reeogm^lng, because there is so little 
ill it to catch hol<l of. He e<uild imitate anybody ; but no 
one could well mimic him. Perhaps hia rhythm, to the excel¬ 
lence of Avhieli reecuit criticLsin has drawn att(*ntioii, and which 
seems to be quite unstudied, is his rarest possession. Its 
music is individual, and is bt‘st heard not. imly in the utterance 
of thoughtful pathos pure and simple, but in some others (like 
the exposure of Becky) where the terrible is attained ; and 
also in some lyrical jiassages : 

To save be your endeavour, too, agam.■^t the night's comuig when 
no man may work , when the arm is weary with the long day’s labour , 
when the brain grow's dark , when the old, who cun labour iiij more, 
want w'aniith and rest, and the young ernes call for .supiier. 

Nor must the descriptions of scenery bi' forgotten, though 
they are too rare. 8ome of the best are found in the Journey 
from CornhiU to Grand Cairo. Much of the secret of the 
cadenci* lies in its varied and euniiiiig balance, so unlike that 
of the Latin rhetorical species : 

The white ert'sts of the blue waves jumped and sjiarkled like quick¬ 
silver ; the shadows w'ero as broad and cool as the lights were 
brilliant and rosy , the battered old towers of tlw* commodore 
looked quite cheerful in the delicious atmosphere , and the mountains 
beyond w'ere of an amethyst, colour. 

The commonplace describer, with ‘ poetic diction ’ in his ears, 
might have w'nttcn ‘ were of amethystine hue,' or the like ; 
or Disraeli might have done so ; but the cadence would have 
perished. 

VOL. It, R 
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(GEORGE ELIOT AND ANTHONY TROLLOPE 


The fbb of Goorge EliotV ^ fiuiio alter her deatli in 1880 T\as 
sufll^ ii()t(‘cl ])y Ihe tnn* believer" N<jr was this wIkiIIv the 
iaiilt of lier last essays, Jtnof Theophrnutioi a 

jiersonage most iinlihe tluit light shar]) ob^ervt'r TJu'Ojihrastus 
of Lt'sbos Jhiriut l>n'<m<in had alrc'ady eooled the ]iublie, 
and tin* wiiter liad to paj f<»r tlie ze.il of her devotees A 
typical eulogy was adnniii"tered by Ra hard Holt Hutton, of 
Thv iSjKrfutoi : 

If she cannot ]iamt tlie gloAv of hiinian enterj)rise like Scott, or sketch 
■viith tlie easy ra])idity of Fjclding, she can do Avliat nnither of them 
can do - see and ex]ilain the relatum of the broadest and oominonest 
life to the dee]M‘st "]irings of j)lnloso]ih\ and rc'ligion. 

The letters of Hi'iiry Sidgwiek show JioAv seriously (Jeorge 
Ehot was taken, as a teaelier. by some of tlie best rniiidr^ 
Edmond Seher<*r exalted htr. lint then dr\ sevi'n* critics an* 
a])t to go far when they on<'<' givi* a loose to their rare en- 
tliiisiasms Loril Aeton, while making his re'crves, said that 
she ‘ ju,"tly seemed tiie most illustrious figure that had arisen 
in hteratnre since Goethe ’ I'lns nidgeineiit sounds strange 
enough to-day. Lonl Aeton was amazed, lie explains, that 
an ‘ atheist.' fnonght up in a .selnml distinguished by its ‘ ethical 
impotenee,' should have* evolved a ‘ new' and puissant morality ' 
whieh ‘ was ev(‘n ])refera})le in some ways to that of the current 
rehgion. Jt h.id no weak phn es, no evil idiampions. no bad 
j)nr]X).se, to sc reen or excuse, unlike almost all forms of (1iris- 
tianity ’ So Georgi' Eliot ‘ has little rivalry to a})]irehend 
until })hiloso])liy ins]nres liner novels or moralists teach nobler 
lessons to tlu‘ mass of mankind.’ Strange, ambiguous creden¬ 
tials for an artist ’ More than this is needed, if tlie w'ork is 
to stand. 

But of this admiration she was not all unw'ortliy. Let those 
w’ho are now^ young think of their ow'ii chief private enthusiasm, 
wdiatever it be, and let them salute in sympathy that old 
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far-awaj" one of the Eighties, which is only to be compre¬ 
hended by those who grew up in it. I recall without apology 
tlic fervid, overcharged view of George Eliot. She was a 
sibyl; she read the surface and the depths alike infallibly. 
Middkmarch, above all, wa-s an image of life ; and if it was a 
gloomy one, so much the worse for life. It was not merely 
a painting of the provnicial world in the j’ears before the 
Reform Act. The society winch it portrayed, existing as it 
did just to baffle those finer soids who were condemned to 
move therein, was a tm-rible type of society at large ; wdiieli was 
all veiy' well if you were Mr Brooki* or Sir dame.s Ghettnm, 
but not so well it you wm-e Tertnis Lydgate, slowly chilled by 
tlie suiTounding apath\ to science, and still nnnv bj’^ a jiretty. 
stony wit(‘. Yet tin* sibyl bade the reader iiope. The feelings 
and a-^jiirations t»f Dorotliea (^asauboii had to be their own 
reward, though a Will Jjadislaw was at last thrown m by a 
kmdly or inadvertent stroke of fati*. And the writer had her 
fjwii <-<nj^ol,itions, though not of the ordinary kind She had 
east (‘IT the current tloetrines ; site had managed to ‘ do with¬ 
out opium.’ I’lie ■ religion of humanity,’ the voices of tin* 
‘choir invisihlc,’ sounded in the ear, though their comfort 
was ot a far-olT and griminish ordi*r. And then George Eliot 
had, or so it appeared, uni(|ue claims as a writer. Liclveiis 
ollcn ‘ sat on tlie piano ' , Thackerav (1 still cite tlie headlong 
iniinaliire notion) was apt to maunder, and laid no ])liilo'-'ophy 
or s(‘iise of beauty , tlie cxpc'rience of the Haworth sisters 
was intense but limited. But Georgi‘ Eliot’s canvas was broad, 
her ideas viere liroader still , lier jwojile Mere alive and real, 
and iniiiniierahle ; and tlu' jil.iy of motive in Iier talcs, the 
course it'^elf of the action, revealed the spiritual issues that 
shape even tlie hunihlcsi fairs 

{‘SO ardent, an estimate could scarcely la'-l, though no mean 
W'riter and no charlatan could havi* insjnrcd it Gntic.”! jiro- 
tests liad been already lieard, and some unhallowed noises, 
Swinbunie had niadt* a .sonnet t() her who (in (ontt‘a‘'f to 
Garlyle) had ‘ found, in love ot lovingkmdiic.-s. light ’ ; but in 
jirose he w.is le.-'S enthusiastic. Jii much rougher strain, the 
poet and journalist, William Ernest Henley, talked of the 
‘Apotheosis of Pujal-Teaehery ’ , and his ‘ .'••en^-e of .‘-ox,’ so 
he confided to the reader, led him to denv tlie attributes of 
manhood to th(‘ ‘ goverii(‘sses in revolt whom it liatl jileased 
her to put forward as men.’ George Eliot was ‘ the fruit of a 
caprice of Apollo for the differential calculus.’ " Sir Leslie 
Stephen’s book (1902) did something to restore the critical 
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balance, if not the old popuhirity or worRhip. Stephen’s 
doubts and abatements were all the more forcible, that he 
had much sympatln- with Ge*orge Eliot's jwunt of view, and 
himself p^ole^sed a laj' loligion. Bui in tnith the reaction 
against her fame was only one symjitoin (»f a long-brewing 
change that came over Engli'^h thought a-s tlu‘ eentury wore 
on. It may be linclly described a.s the emergence, on one 
side, of tlie (lilt of pure force*, and, on another, as the cult of 
pure art. 1 shall return to thus topic in an epilogue to this 
present volume , enough tJiat an idealist like George Eliot, 
wlio declared for eliaritv and fiaternitv, and was an avowx*d 
teaelier, came to Ik* at a diseeuint. Any one who tried to 
bring a heavy jiark of ethieal ordnance into the sacred territory 
must exjiect to be severtdy t*xamined at the frontier, and 
probably to be turned back. And tliere was a further cheek 
to George Eliot’s reputation : two otJier maslers ot fiction 
came into fuller view'. George Meredith w'as her coutempo- 
raiy, but his wider faiiu* w’as e.stablislK'd far later than hers ; 
and Ml. Thomas Eardy only b(*gan to publish in tlie Sevimtics 
Each of these nov(iists saw the world t»f men and A\onieii more 
frc*ely than George Eliot had dom* , and they Imuight into 
relief one ot her gieatest defieienei<*s, namely, tliat wiiile 
exhaustively describing lile, slio is apt to miss the spirit <»i 
life itself. Its unashamed passion, its careless gaiety, the intoxi- 
eatioii of sunshine—so far as she understands these things, she 
leaves us w'lth tho feeling that she rather distnists them. We 
can but ask once more bow she wt'athers all such criticism. 

11 

Mary Ann Evans (1819-80) w'as nearly forty yeani old when 
Scenes of Chrical Life, by ‘ (Jeorge Ehot,’ appeared in the 
Blackwood'i< ot 1857. To lett(*rs slie w'as only know’ll as having 
translated Strauss's Lchcit Jc^v in 1840 ; or ratlier, since this 
W’as anoiivuioiisl}’ issued, for her version (1854) of Feuerbach’s 
des Christevthumy, published under her own name. She 
W’as also, in Mrs. C-arljle’s phrase, ‘ the strong w'^oman of the 
WtstminMer Beview,' and had a share in its direction. Here 
she scourged, in the old, lieavy, pontifical style, first Dr. 
Chimming the preacher of tin* millennium, and then the author 
of Niykt Thoughts ; and also, with much more sympathy, 
introduced Heine to the juiblic, some j’ears in advance of 
Matthc'W Arnold. Her true talent w’as discovered by George 
Heniy Lewes, w’hom, in 1851, she had accepted as an un- 
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legalised hii.sbcUid, JiPnd whose buoyancy, criticism, and vigilant 
affection sustained her through her career as a novelist (Jeorge 
Eliot’s eqiiijiment, when she began to write fiction, was tliree- 
foid. Foremost, tlicre w'as her stored observation of the men 
and w’omen, of the landscape and custom, of tho notions and 
humours, of her native Warwieksliire ; and this, though en¬ 
larged by her hfe in London, remained her real fund of cajutal. 
Secondly, and hardly separable, there was her private exjicri- 
ence, Jiumaii and intellectual. Its note i-- one ot coiilhct and 
distress, w'lth the traces of which her wTitings are scor(*d 
But these tronliles einled in tli(‘ ireedoiii of spirit W'hieh pcT- 
initted lier to t xjircss them, and in the sirennous jileasiires ot 
creation. Slie had got away from the })roMnces, w'ltli tlu'ir 
social taboos, w'hen* mdejiendeiit tliiukiiig was i-usjxvt, an<l 
from her early evangelical training She n'tamed, liow'ever, 
a perfect and aff(*etionate picturi^ oi it all mixed w'lth humour 
and irony, and she painted the jiielnre At ter hi'r union w'lth 
Lt*wes vsjie had, so fai as Ikt naturi' allowed, liberty and happi¬ 
ness, two things that are usually iiicoinjial ible She c')n\ersed 
with .some of the best mind'' of llie lime, sla* was intimate 
with tho scientific and lationah.-tie liand . yet. to all ajipearanee 
she W’as to figure in the history ol literature le.^s than Jhirriti 
Martmeau. A third resonne ot (George Khot's, namely, Jier 
great stoek of aetnal intonnation, ri'ading, and enltnre. w’a.s 
not wholly good lor iiei ail , but did mU, e.\'ee])t in tli«' i-ase 
of Rcnnoln, gri'atly deaden it iMany ol her letters, hoW(‘ver, 
are strangely dull, being ehrolllel(■^ ot her leading and of lier 
travelling for sell-imiirovemeiiti. Tiie fiist and treshe^l p( nod 
of her work ends with Ihi' Italian tri]) m bstil, Avhieh jiroinjited 
the wTiting of Roynola and entailed tiie lieaviest mental strain 
of lier life. 

'I’he Ncc/un aie tliree in iminber ■ 77/r >sV/f/ Fnrhnu •< of thr 

Rcr J///O.S' B(trlon,M r. Oil ft I .s- Iju'i -Sfoi if, and Jiiii(l\\ Ripnitmirc 
It W’as easy for the world to see, w'hen once it had bei'ii told, 
tliat the w'nter was a w’onian , but the world, tliough not (iiarles 
Dickons, W’as deceived at th(‘ time. 'I'he gnomu', .lolnisoiiiaii 
air of her refieetiens was deceptive , and also, no doubt, the 
unfeminine .ur of autliorily w'lth winch tlii' religions sjiint, an 
ill the case of the (‘vangelist Trv'on, was jiortr.ived, and which 
may have partly lieen assumed in order to kec'p on tho mask. 
But the draw'ing of saintly or erring w'omen, ot 31 illy and Janet, 
is feminine in its sympathy and severity alike. iSc) is the gusto 
W’lth W’hieh George Eliot rejiresents the spiritual redemption of 
a woman by a man, a topic to w’hich she was ottcii to recur. 
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The higher qualities of tiie Sccnes—thciT tragic grasp and their 

imprint of catholic .sympathy—^arc independent of sex. Adam 

Bede, in 1859, earned a fame which \ras reflected back on the 

Scenes of Claical Life. TJie fame was deserved, though not hj’' 

the central e)»iso(le of Adam Bede 1’lie whole story of the 

betrayal of Hetty, like the portrait of the betraj^er, is timid 

and conventional. Yet with Hidty, and not with the holy 
— * ** 

Dinah, the artistic honours rest. This is the more striking hir 
the touch of cruelty with which the authore.^-s visits the ‘ uii- 
happy little kitten,' as .she calls her She is harder on Hetty 
than (fod ot Katun' (not to speak ot ni.ni) could pos.sibJy be. 
But when Hetty tells her tale of ehilrl-inurder this bkinish dis¬ 
appears , the jiathos is almost wortl)\ of Vu tor Hugo ; and 
the English is George Eliot's best--her earlic'r English, pure and 
crystalline. Adam Bc'de himself evi'pt when carpentering 
and flghting, is a inade-uj), woman's lien) Xo doubt the book, 
in .species, belongs to the religious, or sectarian species of novel, 
common in the })erK)d . it is as redolent of the chapel as The 
Hiir of Rtdchjffe is of the chureli ; the authoress is not, but she 
has been, within the fold, and she knows its ilialeet. TJiis 
increases the histone value oi Adam Bide, though not its 
attractiveiu'ss. (irenius, however, it lias , it saves for us a 
piece of tliat old, vanished England, with its scents of the 
dairy and of tJie flower\ eop>e at evening, and with its pristine 
housewives and labf)urers 


IIT 

The Mil/ on the Floss (ISOO) is (a-orge Eliot's (lassie ; tJie 
sense of a ta.sk f>r nii.s.sion, tliough it is jirescnl. doe.s not heie 
fret her talent; the early crudities, especially those of the 
facetious kind, are vanishing ; tlie Jiand oj the analyst is not 
yet too heavy. The book is in a simjile ke\ of language, as if one 
of Wordsworth's plain stories— and his inspiration is evident— 
were to be told in a jirosc that is not afraid of colour (^r cadiaicc. 
Much of the childisli exjiencnee tliat is described is known to 
have, been built, will: due artistic ehangi'. out of the author's 
onn : the ties of the brother and sister, and the eoniiort found 
by Maggie Tulhver in the Imitatio, ajipear to bo remiiiLsc) nt. 
The humouristie aunts and tlie old fatlicr arc of the same mint. 
The love-passages that follovi are painful, but they can ea.sily 
be censured on the wrong grounds. Maggie Tulhver is just 
the girl, coming iresh from books, dreanm, and sorrows, to love 
a plausible cad. But then Stephen Guest is a shadowy and 
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improbable cad. Li the last scene the flood that unites lirother 
and sister solves all discords ; and George Eliot hardly anywliere 
else uses a symbol in this way. The presence ami terrors of 
the flood are I'elt from the first in the childish dreams of Maggie. 
Another lyrical ballad in pro.se, JSilus Marntir (1861), lias a 
tragic accompaniment wlucli is somewhat too violent for a 
merely secondary mtere.st; but the two strains are umU‘il in 
tJie central scene where Eppie refuses iior actual and clings to 
her adoptive father. This passage, and its diction, have a 
Wordsworthian plaimiess and strength. Nor is the jioetry of 
avarice forgotten ; the gold is a symbol of Silas Marner'^ 
drt^ams and de.-.ircs, and its gleam is reflected on the hair of 
the child who saves him from the obsession. In Sihis Marmr 
there arc touches of the mccting-hcmse, for which the humours 
of tlio Rainbow Inn atone. The scene is liarrlly more modtnn 
than Jane Austen’s, while the social stratum is dilleront; it is 
the midland village of Ravcloe, with its fixity, its immemorial 
slow customs and ideas, its fat scenery. The probabilities, 
certainly, are handled more in the spirit of the ballad-monger 
than 111 tliat of the clironieler. 

The second stage lasts till 1870, and includes Eomola (1862-3), 
Ft fix Holt thf’ Jfadiatl (1S66), and tiu* poem The Spayni^h 
(186S) The weiglit oi hisimy, theoiy, and preaching 
tells more and more on George Eliot , and her strong and 
stored intelJigem-e, though it rises to the call, eaiinot revive 
what Burke has called ‘ tlu* soft green of the soul.’ As though 
in rceom]U‘iise, she deals more in melodrama, grxxl and bad, 
and in culminating scenes of violence. As will lie sliown later, 
she liere tell in with the liabit ol lontemporary fiction The 
tendeney is clear in tlie elaborate, exhausting fait* of Uomola, 
George Eliot's only Iiist(»rical novel. It lias all the tpialities 
of a great .story—except tlu* nc(*dful and indefinable breath of 
life The authoress, in Elizabethan jihrascs drained her blood 
\Mth sighing t>ver tlie tii.slv. Yet the result- is in a liigh degree 
enrirnis and aeeom])hshed, and simietimes sjilendul. Tin* ]>ains 
and skill sjx'nt. (m the degenerate Tito Melenia. who begins as a 
Faun and ends as a truaelieroiis eiimnial, are surjinsing ; and 
the W’hole plot of his relations with his beiielactoi' Balda.ssarre is 
ingemously eiieiiaiiied. Roiiiola lierself is like *i painted figure 
by Lt'ighton, w roughtsiudumsly and in a lofty sjant, Init- immo¬ 
bilised and hall-alive. S.ivonarola is dissected trom the autho¬ 
rities rather than portrayed, except w'hen liis w'ord.s are directly 
quoted. The talk of the common people is of necessity in the 
nature of a feat, althougli, like the scenery and pageantry, it 
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is rivided by George Eliofa memories of her stay in Italy. 
But she came bach, hieialy, to her hunting-ground. 

Li Felix Holt, no doubt, she has not j’^et well recovered the trail 
The radicalinm of 1833, like the Florence of Savonarola and % 
iico-JiidaiBm of Oeroiida, has the air of being got up ; and the 
‘ radical ’ hero something of a lay figure. But George Eliot s 
humorous perception of old Tory notions is never at fault; 
and she is e«|ually at home vith the dL'-.'^entiiig cleric, Rufus 
Lyon, and vnth the diction t>f his race. The book is built on an 
intneate and tiresome legal plot, and also on a question of 
concealed paternity, wJiich liave nothing directly to do with 
Felix Holt. The be.st figures are tliose of tiie shady lau’^^^er and 
the seedy informer. fJeorge Eliot, though her touch is heavier 
than Thackeray’s, sometimes had sliarp ghmpses into his 
favourite half-world ; and (Jrandcourt’s creature Lush, in 
Deraudn, is a vivid and greasy persoiiagi' There is not miicli 
in Fvlu' HnU to prejiare us lor the breailtli and strength of 
Middlcmarch (1871-2J, winch opens the last jhase. 

IV 

Tins is almost one of the great novels of the lauguagi'. A 
little more ease and play and sinii>hcity, a little less of the 
anxious idealism whii'h ends m going be\ond nature, and it 
might have been one of tlie greatest. Sinnc of the figures, like 
Ladislaw', are mere pasteboard , Init tlii'n* is still a dense 
throng of persoiLs whom we all might have known, perhajis too 
well. Some of the men whose inner c rises are dc'senbecl with 
most labour and travail are the l(‘ast. leal; such are ilie pedant 
Mr. Ca,saubon and the hanker iinlstrodi*. But the whole is hke 
some piece of exp(‘ricne(‘ that wc* niigiit wisii to but cannot 
forget. There is no plan, but there is no confu.sion. The 
‘three love-problems’ are held firmly in hand. Dorothea, 
Lydgate, the Garth and Vinej' iamilies, meet and part, they jiair 
and quarrel, thej’ siilftT and resign tlieinselves, m wJiat the 
authoress well calls an embroiled medium—say a kind of 
birdlime—^j’ct solidly and distmcth , and the illusion holds out. 
The insignificant, hkt' Fred Vine*}, are made happy; the 
superior natures suffer. If tlicw prcispered, there would be no 
story ; who could write a novel about the Brownings ? George 
Eliot insists on making such persons suffer, above all in 
marriage. ‘ Retribution,’ said Lord Acton, ‘ is the constant 
theme and motive of her art.’ Lord Acton did not exactly 
mean this in commendation ; he held, himself, that ‘ virtue on 
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earth is not much happier than crime.’ However that may 
be, the retribution, in George Eliot’s last two stories, is a 
idsitation upon matrimonial IJindncss or folly, and not on 
crime. Tlie folly of Dorothea in choosing Mr. Casaubon is not 
made quite credible, and the immense pains le.kcu in explaining 
it may betray a certain sense of the difficulty. But once the 
fact is granted, we foreset' from the first tlie slow march of 
tragic disaj)pnintmcnt. ‘No one would ever know what she 
thought of a wetldiiig jounu'v to Borne.' The case is worse 
With ])r. Lydgate, who vnshes to become a second Bicliat : 
it IS worse, because his crampfish of a wdc outlives him , 
wht'rcas Mr ( asaiiboii docs ihc and makes room for Ladisluw. 
The strain «>f these sombre histones is relieved liy the picture 
of the minor luniseholds, and by the iiiv.ilualih* Mr. Brooke, 
one of George Eliot's nio^t elieeriul creation^. The supjiosed 
date of the story is agrt'caldy fixed by Mr, Biooke's remarks fo 
his seert'tary ; he wants to keeji 

‘iTulepiaident about Befonii, \ou know I don't want to go too 
far I want to take u[) \\'ilh(Ml<irec’s .md Bitiiull\'s Im«‘, you know, 
and work at Negio Kiuaiicipatam. t'linuiiiil Liw- that kind of 
tiling . . liurk('« now - when I think of Burke, 1 c-aii'l help wisliing 

soinehody inul a ]M)(‘kcl-hoi(>ugh to gi\e you, Ltidislaw You il 
ne\er get ('lccti“d, \ou know And we shall always w’ant talent in 
tlie House : rerojin as wt' will we shall alwJUH want talent Tliat 
avalaiuhe and the thunder, now, wa- a httk like Burke I want 
that sort i»i tiling - not ideas, ynii know', hnt a wa\ ol pulling tin ni ’ 

H<' Is a wortliy <‘oinpanion to the groci'r who a-'ks wiiidher tlie 
ivelorm Jhll will ‘ t nable ' his wadow * to bring up six ehildnai 
wlien 1 am gone.’ Mr. Brooki* is at his best wlu'ii he stands 
on th(‘ platiorm * with the second glass ol sherry hurrynig in 
among liis ideas,’ and taees liis ow n ctligy, witli itl■^ ‘ ImtY-i-oloured 
waistcoat, eyeglass, and neutral ])liysiognomy, painted on rag.' 
MuhUemmeh is a jireeious document lor the jirovineial Lu' of 
that time, vaguely astir with ideas, but jironijitly sinking bark 
into its beehive routine. 

Daniel Drnniihi (ISTti), wdiidi unsealed the lips of the 
seomer, shows misguidanee rather than failure of power ; but 
the book can easily bo undervalued. Jt is dul> blamed for 
its excess ot dissertation and dissection . and, wdiat is w'orse, 
there aecm.s to ]>e a WTong twTst in the moral sympatlue.s of 
the great moralist (Avendolen Harleth is another victim of 
folly in marriage. Her pride and humbling, her agony of help¬ 
less hatred for her husband, are drawn with bitter strength ; 
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of all George Eliot's ladies she is the most alive. The authoress 
drops on her a load of brickbats, and seems to wish to leave 
the impression that Gwendolen deserves them. But then she 
does not deserve tliem. Her worst fault is to be liandsoipe. 
She is young and rather hard, sjwigJitly and ratlier tlominecring. 
We feel that .she would haw made Indter terms nitli tin* 
aristocratic boa-c-oiistrictor, (.Jiandcourl. Some critics have 
hinted, with justice, that (h'orge Eliot’s ujibriiignig hardly 
qualified her to draw the IVichcd /i/rist' Swell. But at. all 
costs the young lady's moral nature niu.st lie awakened. iSne 
is almost as much tornieuti'd by her lay confessor, Dcronda 
(who assures u.s that he is ‘ not a jujest as liy her husband. 
She explains Jiow a sudden, jiaralysing imjuilse (all too human) 
had kept h(‘r from tlirowiug a rojH* to the drovnmg Grandcourt 
Dcronda remarks that he would jindiably anyhow have sunk 
vith tlie cramp , ]»ut lu* jiraetiealiy adds that (irwendolen 
must all the same treat herself as a. murderess in heart and 
inti'iition, and must flagellate her soul ; wliich she dulj” does, 
and her life is broken for a time. As for the intent to murder, 
we know what the vi'rdiet of a J<>eneh jury A^ould have been . 
and it would be a more truly moral one tJiaii Deronda’s. Ho\v- 
evt'i’, (Jrandeourt never really existed , Jiow then, W(‘ ma^' 
frivolously add, could lu* be murdered One nuiv yawn, 
laugh, or er^ over the whok* Judaic business in this novel , 
it has found few to piai^e it, in sjiite, as Sir l^iCshe Steplun 
pleasantly says, of ‘ the ajiprovul of learned .lew’s.' IVtiple 
have mocked at the enormous satisfaction sliowii by an English 
gentleman w'ho finds out that lie is a .lew’ : 

Feeliugs had latedy heen at woik wilhiii hiiu which had \eiy niueh 
modified the icluclaiice lie would fnrmerly have had to think of 
himself as piohahly a .lew' 

I would lather say that Denaida is not a Jew. He has no 
rcsemblanei* A\ithin or without, to a Jew' good or bad. All 
Jew's are salient ; lie is featureless J’lu'y ktve arguing, they 
are dialecticians i‘\en in the family f irele , he preaches, iir> 
doubt W'ltli a certain taste for casuistry. His very ethic.*- <ire 
occidental. The little lii'y Jacob and the thieving old sponger 
Lapidoth {iSrhuontr is, 1 believe, the correct w'ord) arc iiiui'h 
more satisfactory. George Eliot protested Avell against vulgar 
aiiti-ISeinitism , she studied, she appreciated, the loftier dreams 
of modem Israel, Init slie lould not embody them. Yet it 
IS not safe to leave tlic‘ book unread. The old skill is there 
111 the bght sketches of tlie country gentry. The gambling 
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scene at the outset makes us hope for an honest, full-blown 
romance ; and some sound melodrama, some healthy' violence, 
we do get in the scenes T^ith Grandcourt’s cast mistress and 
thp fatal diamonds. It is singular to think of the inventress 
of these things enjoying walks and philosophic talks with the 
author of ^Social ^Statir.9. 

Besides Thr Spaniffh Gyffftif, Gi'orge Eliot jiroduced otlier 
verse, most of winch vippeared with The Legend of Julxil in 
J874. '^riie hues ‘ O may I join tlu' (lioir invLsible ’ are dated 
18t>7, and may starve as a motto lor Middivmnrch, w'hich is 
^vl■ltten in their spirit. Nr>t ha}>])y eillier as poetry or as 
liyninody, they yet express George Elnd's inmost faitli, like 
the similai and earlier verses in A Minor Piojdief The c-leven 
sitnnels called Brother (ind SiMrr, wlncli tlirow a pathetic light 
on the* experience embodied in The Mill on the Flof'fi, are simple 
and transparent, and are lier lu^arest a])proaili to jioetry. 
But a eortain aceoinjilishtd heaviness ])redominates, especially 
in lier lilank verse. The elaborate Spnninh Gypsy, which 
turns on the stniggh' in the* dancer Ecdalma lictween the call 
ot lier blood and lier Jo^alty to a (^hristian lover, is unreal 
enough, as to the gj’psics. they talk rat lier liki' Dryden’s 
heroes, l*h-as.inti‘r in melody is the rendering of Boccaccio'.s 
tale, lloir Lisn lovid thr King. But Gc'orge Ehot'.s iioetry is 
more an a<‘t of her will than f>f her nature ; and it remains to 
speak of some of the broad leatures of her novels. 


V 

Slie well Knew that, the old Adam ih us, w'hatcver ins fadings, 
is ([Uit«‘ a good judge of story and incident, and that the.se 
tilings he must have. Observation and anaUsis ka%e liini 
uiisatislicd, wlule admiring, he must have ■moments,’ and 
crises, and violence, and iu* is right. < leorge Eliot takes 
much care to nii'ct liis wislies, and her jiow'er to do so iias often 
been overlooked Critics liavi* jiointed out. how the use and 
appreciation ol erinii* in fiction, as a mainspring ot the ])lot, 
marked the age of Dickens, A\'i]kie f^olhiis. and Keade ; liow' 
Dickens himself came to elaliorate this interest more and 
more ; and iiow even Trollojie was deflected ]>y t he same im- 
jnilse, from his task of jmrtraying archdeacons. The fight, in 
Adnni Bede, suggested by Lewes, is souiul, luit brief and un¬ 
professional Fdix Holt ieads up to the weil-arr.ingi^d moment 
when tlie prosperous gentleman finds 1 k‘ is the unlawful son of 
a brutal attorney whom he has just wLipped ; and, catching 
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sight of himself in a mirror, sees ‘ the hated fatherhood 
asserted .' Thcie is a high melodramatic scene in Silas Marner, 
in the passage where Eppie chances on the discovery of the 
long-murdered body. The meetings of Tito and Baldassavre 
in Romola have a similar quality. Most of these climaxes are 
prepared in a workmanlike way. In Middkmarrh the interest 
of crime passes into that of casuistry , the moral psychologist 
warms to lier work, and certainly rivets the atteuitioii. Bul- 
Btrode, a. banker kiio>\ii for eharit-ies and good works, formal, 
repellent, and a semi-eonseious Tartuffe, is blackmailed by a 
bad lellow, Rafllles, who knows of Biilsliode's shady past, long 
since re])(‘nled of. RafHes has dehrmm tremens, and Bulstrode 
watches him. Ljalgate, the* doebn, contrary to the old- 
fashioned medical views of the j)lace, forlnds Ratfles to have 
alcohol. Bulstrode, after a struggle* of eonseieiiee, does not 
‘strive ofiieially to keep alive ‘ the patient ; but on the con¬ 
trary, lets tiie lions(‘keeper give a dram to the patient, who 
duly dies. Lydgate, tlioiigli surprised at the death, signs the 
certificate with little ado. Jt seems ii weak jioiiit that he 
should never (piestion the liousc'kec'jiei. But tlie bailiffs were 
in Lydgates lions**, and Bulstrode, on the eve of the crime, 
had unexpectedly lent him a thousand pounds, having before 
refused monetary aid. But all is jii vain , the sliady past 
comes out, there is a public* seaiidal, and Bulstrode* is wreeki*d. 
Peojilc, knowing of the loan, gossip about Lydgates motives ; 
and he, naturally, tortures himself with the ipiestion whether, 
but for the thousand jiounds, lie w'ould not have Ijeen more 
iiicpiisitive. I dwell on this episode, fen* it tells us much of 
George Ehot. Slie shows a real jiowc*!* of pinning dow^n a 
moral problem ; she has a law'yi*rs grasp of the facts and a 
psychologist's vision of tJie motive's Slit* loves a self-deceiver, 
and also rehshc*s Bulstrodc*'s religams lingo. She iovc‘s still 
more to get into the mind of Ljdgatc.the half-innocent acces¬ 
sory. She eari*s more for thc*se things than for the mystery 
or its deteelion , hut licr i*arpeiitry of the ])lc)t is excellent, 
Bulstrode, it is tnu*, js not quite* alive, but he is a eart‘fully 
complicated puppet. Tlie best scene of nnrcgcnierate jiassioii is 
found in The Mill on Ihv Floss. Old Mr. Tullivc*!*, like, a man in 
a saga, cares only for his vengeance, satisfies some of it on 
his deathbed, and mslructs Ins son to be unforgiving. I’he 
jfledge is recorded in the family Bible—the last touch of 
fiaganism in the transaction. The ferocity, hke the pathos, 
of dull and puzzled minds is recorded with much force. 

Indeed, stupidity plays a great part in the novels, and its 
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pretence on this earth is much insisted on. Geoi^e Eliot’s 
treatment of it varies, and may serve as one test of her powers 
as a humourist. She possibly becomes more acidulous as 
time goes on. Sometimes in tl»* later stories to be stupid, 
nay even to be commonplace', is treated, if not exactly as 
wicked, as a fault to be visited with severe condescension. In 
Middkmarch there is a hlcuid baronet, who is certainly no fool, 
since on being rebuffed by Dorothea Brooke lie tunis to C^elia, 
her sharp, pretty, little sister ; but who ls, as eertainly, ordi¬ 
nary. When he learns of Dorothea's engagement to Castiiiboii, 
tins Sir James (liottam meditates uiiou it * 

Having the amuddc vanity w'hich knits us to those who are fond of 
us, and disnielines us to those who are ludittcrent, and also a good 
(jratrful natun, the mere idea that a woman had a kmchiess tow'ards 
him spun little threads of tenderness tnun out his heart tow'ards liers , 

and Celia lie accordingly marries Tins is the sort of chorie 
remark that gave, no doubt, some reason to blaspheme. It is 
too hard and heavy on the- averagt' clay. If priggery can 
consist W'lth so much genius, tlicn priggery is there. There is 
a trace of it in George Eliot from the lirst , but in Ik'f earlier 
W'orks, and ahvays w'lien at. her best, ht r humour is gi'iitler and 
less ‘ superior.’ Her tolerant understanding sympathy wath 
common people is a source of her |)ower an<l of her humour. 
It is seen at its purest in the talk of Adam Bede’s mother, or 
of the drinkers in tlic Rainbow at fiavcloe. ft has oiteii lieen 
w'ondcred wdicre she jacked tins uji, unless sJic was liidilen, like 
the lady among the Freemasons, in the eloek, A Westminster 
Reviewer is rarely a master, and still more rarely a mistress, of 
tavern talk. Vet w'e who have the freedom of the taproom 
could not rcjiort' it so w'cll But this is one (»f the sleights of the 
craft. Given the genius and observing jiower. the stage setting 
can be managed at seeond-liand. (h'orge Eliot’s boors drinking, 
her ‘Dutch interiors’ may be a little short of spontancons, 
but they arc actual. ^Slle must have had a Iciiull^'’ relish for 
tinkers and potmen to begin with. Hlic does not patronise 
them ; slic is hke a queen wdio is casy-goiiig watli the people, 
but sharj) and exacting with the court ladies, (ilcorge Ehot 
is apt t-o be hard on the ujiper bourgeois, nn<l Trollope’s light 
unassuming way wath his parsons and lawyers is really sounder 
than hers. But her satire is often excellent, and also her 
delineation of satiric j^rsoms, hke the liigh-noscd, high-coloured 
Mrs. Cadw’allader in Middlenuirch. Her true business, no 
doubt,'is to transcribi* the mother-wit of her Mrs. Poysers, or 
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the prejudice of her Aunt Glejigs and Pnllets. They are none 
the worse for the touch of caricature. Such personages come 
from the deeper stratum of her memories, out of the reach of 
her reading and theorising, and emerge in the generous lightfof 
pure comedy ; which is blended, in such figures as Dolly 
Winthrop in *S’j7a^ Marncr, with pathos and humanity. 

VI 

Of course George Eliot is melancholy. She is melancholv, 
not because she lacks the consolations of the accepted religion, 
for such persons are often the cheeriest of all , nor simply 
because she has a wide and tragu vision of the human lot 
She IS melancholy because of Imt jiainfiil, uneasy turn for 
analysis, because she hears iihat sIh‘ <'alls, in a noted phrase, 
‘ the roar that lies on the other side of silence ' , that is, tlio 
minute, unspoki'ii play of motive that lies behind an ordinaiy 
conversation ; and also the sorrows or bewilderments of simple 
inarticulate persons, like Hetty Soird. And for this kind of 
analj^is shi‘ has a genius , a heavy, German, relentless sort of 
genius, but still a genius. It is seen also in her irony and 
humour. In Daniel Deronda there are two whole pages iii 
which the talk is thus })unetuatcd ; Grandcouit says to 
Gwendolen Ha riot h 

^ You would perliaps like tiger-huiitmg <jr jjig-sticking 1 saw 
some of that for a season or two m tlie Ea-t E^'er\thing here is 
p)or stuff after that ’ 

‘ You are fond of danger, tlien ’ 

(Pause, w'herciii (iwendolcn s[»c< nlat('d on the probability that 
the men of coldest manners were the most adventurous, and felt 
the strength of her own insight, sii]t|)osing the iiuestum had to be 
derided ) 

‘ One must hu\e sometlung or othci But one gets used to it ' 

‘ 1 bi'giii to think 1 am veiy toil unate, liccause everything is 
new to me : it is oiil\ that T can’t get enriugh of it 1 am not us(‘d 
to anytlmig except being dull, w’hich 1 should like to leave oil as you 
have left olf shociting ’ 

(Pause, during which it occuricd to Gwcndolc*n that a man of cold 
and distinguished nmnners might ])ossibly be a dull companion ; 
but on the other Iiand she thought that most persons were dull, 
that she had not observed husbands to be companions—and that 
after all she w'as not going to ac cept Grandcourt ) 

And so on ; it is all most w'orkmanlike, granted the characters. 
The man may be an unreal stick, but the girl is natural enough. 
The weight of the irony cannot be denied ; but 0, shade of 
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Voltaire ! O, light-handed Jane Austen! (nlcorgc Eliot uses 
this method for serious, for pathetic, even for dreadful matter, 
and uses it witli signal powi'r But Ave feel instinctively that 
thVre IS something wrong with the mothfid, and not inertly 
with the style, it you ajiply to life a microscope of too higli a 
jiowt'r, you will see life wn)iig When the hms is directed upon a 
woman, the male mind (I will speak for no other) recoils, much 
as ChiUiver did from the maids ei honour in Brobdingnag : 

their skins appeared so coarse and unc^cn, st) variously coloured 
when I saw them near, with a mole here and tlicn* as broatl as a 
trenclh*r, etc 

We l»\ no nit'ans object (to change the figure) to hearing the 
bitter {mill , but let it. he at the right tlist.inee ior hearing 
distinetly Ihuice (Jisugi- Eliot is soinetinn'v ojipressive, 

Put lu'r art i aiinot lie '.ejiar.iled ironi hei etliieal liabit of 
mind J liave ini'iitioned licr passion tor making studu*s in 
retribution This ina\ ha\<“ Ims'ii roottsl in In r (^ilvinistie 

4 

training the crude (.toctniu* of JU'cc-Jsity was aho preached, 
uiitheologM'ally. h} her Inends at (’ovditry But there was 
aho, newly in tlx* air, tin* siai'nlitu' eoneeptioii of law and order, 
as exlendeil to the \\oild i>i ch.iracter ’riii'-’ eoneeption, secular 
and ratioiiidi'-tic, transforms the viMtnlions of tkul into the 
seli-acling law <if moral < oiiseijiiein c, or Kfinna, in the liuman 
soul. It is a law that may lx* signally unjust, indeed not moral 
at all. J’he innoeeiit' sidfi*!- with the ginlty, and the gnilt 
it'-clf may he mere bhndn(“>s. The sin of I’lto is tJiat oi Judas, 
iiaiiK'ly.tlie hetrii\al of Ix'iii'faetoi'-. tin* f.iiilt of Transonic 
is \outht‘ul impulse , the (Tror of (Iwendolcn i,-« little more than 
iin'xpenenci*. Sonu' at least of these pern mages are scourged 
out oi all proportion It m.iy seimi that in such a lowering 
jiicturc the chance of lucky cseajM*'^ h.iidly rcccivi's its due 
weight. J’he atTnn-,p}icre, however, is niieved by fiasln s of 
ordinary or of unusual goodness. 4’his suggests .motluT way 
in which ticorgi* Ehol s philo'-ojiliy atTci ts h(‘r rcprcsi'iitations 
Her notions ef i fianty aiui well-doing, an<l tin* (iiiulity oi her 
sympathy, are dith-renl from thosi* ot Dicktris. They are loss 
eas}^ and buoyant altogi'lhcr, and they an* p.irt of iicr creed and 
her sclf-discijiline IShe had hcrscK a iiion* tlian common 
hunger for symjiathy and kindness , she made a religion of 
kimlncss—of the need of getting outside tht* f(jo. The Positivist 
cult attracted her i-losely. and though she ncv(‘r became a pro¬ 
fessed member of the body, its tenets coloured her vision of the 
w’orld. For the world being a gnm place full of traps, and 
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ready to avenge the least false moral step, some sort of loop¬ 
hole, some ground for hope, is imperiously wanted. George 
Eliot finds it in ‘ morality touelied by emotion ’ ; in the 
practice of sympatlietu* perce]»tinn, painfully sharpened tiR it 
can detect the most silent and linmbli' sulTeriiig, or tlie o(hlest 
and proudest distress. Hometmies this temjier is exhibited 
with peculiar intensity, and iK'V(‘r more so than m a typical 
passage from MiddUnHCurh 'I’lu* two chief aetors, mere 
acquaintance tlioiigh n»(>ving in tlie saiin' voild, each with a 
special own private troii]»](‘, m('t‘t Dr Lydgate is called in by 
Dorothea Casaiibon to adM'-e ni\ tlie dlncss ot her husliand . 

lie was bowing and tpnlting her, \\licn an inquilse wlncli if she 
had lieen alone wonltl ha\e Inincd into a j>Kii,er, made liei say with a 
sol) Jii licr voiec— 

‘ (). \(»u are a inse man, an* you not You Knov all about life 
and ileatli Aa^^se in(\ Think ivhal 1 can do He has Ix'en 
iabounng all his life and looking forward He minds about notluiig 
else. And I mind about nothing else 

For years after Lydgati' reiiKmibcred the impression produced in 
him by this involuntary a]ipeal - this cry fr<»in soul to soul, without 
other eouseiousnes'- than their nioviiig with kindred natures in the 
sanii* ftnfjnnU'd rnnliiim, the sinm trouhhm'i jUffilly-tUuymtutted bje 
But w'hat could he say except that he should see Mr C^asuuboii again 
to-morrow’ V 

The w'ords 1 have })ul in italics seem to (‘xprcss the author’s 
oil’ll habitual tempc'r , her native or acquired oppression of 
spint is in tb(‘m Still the ])a11io.s is det'ji and gi'iiiiine. If iie 
think that the tension of sm'h a mood is excessive, it is best 
to remember that George Eliot is a woman, and tliat iier sensi¬ 
bility IS tnie to the better habit ot lier sex, even if it will not 
do for our rougher one. Some (>f her cliapters may strike us 
as less like food than like medieim* Hut then most ])eo 2 )le arc 
never likely tt/ take an overdose of it. JMost peojiJe are tlie 
better for a little of it ; and let th(*in try it, and profit; and then 
let them go and play, let tlu'in rotuni to Scott, aiul Dumas aiul 
gaiety and the higlnviys of the w’orld Looking liaek, tliey will 
admit that they have visit(‘<^L not merely an anxious physician, 
but a rare spirit, and also an .nli.-it—not a flaw'less or quite 
disinterested artist, but an artist still. 

VII 

The two sides of George Eliot's talent, the more and the less 
spontaneous, are reflected in her style. Often w'c exclaim that 
every one in her books talks w'ell except the author. She is 
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surest of her diction when shf* ls some one else. The chorus is 
not so good as the characters—frequent phenomenon in 
fiction. Every one deplored the increase of ponderous abstract 
Ei^glish in her later stories , but this criticism applies, if wo 
look closer, chiefiy to the commentary and not to the dialogue. 
Where the latter is at fault, it is not on tlie score of diction, 
except when the speaker is himself markedly unreal. The 
piant may bo illustrated by the scene in which (hvondolen 
narrates the death of her husband to Daniel Deronda. This 
is the commentary; the Enghsh is that of 7'^c Alcthods of 
Ethics, oi a treatise upon eases of conscience ; it is remarkably 
jirecise . 

It seetned almost certain that her nuuxleroiis tliought had had 
no outward etTcct- that, quite apart, fiom it, the death was nievit- 
ahle. Still, a question as to the outwani idledivencss oi a criminal 
desire dominant enough to impel c\('n a momentary act, cannot alter 
our judgement, of thedcsiiv , and Deronda shraidt ironi putting that 
qu(‘stion lorwai’d in the liisl instance, lie held jt likely that 
CJwcudolcn’s remoi.si' aggra\alcd her mivui’d guilt, and that she 
gave thi‘ character' ot decisive action to what ha<i liecn an inappre¬ 
ciably instantaneous glance of desire. But her remorse was tht 
precious sign of a reel)vcrabl(‘nature. . . Jkronda could not utter 
one word to dnmmsli that sacred aversion to her w'orst .self. . . . 

What (Iw'endoleii actually says is this : 

‘ " The rope ' ” lie calletl out in a \oiee -not Ins ow'n - 1 hear if 
now- -and 1 sloo])ed foi tJie rojie- I Jelt 1 must I Iclt -^ure la* could 
swim, and he would come hack wladluM’ or not, and I dieuicil Inni. 
Th.it was m my mind-- he would come back But he was gone down 
again, uud 1 had the rope in my hand- no, tlieie he was again - Ins 
face .ibove flic water—and lit* cried again—and 1 held iny hand, and 
my lieait said ' Ihe ! -and Ju* sank , and 1 felt “ It is done I am 
wieked, I am lost ' ” - and 1 lind tlic rojjc m my hand 1 don't, 
know w’lial J thought -1 w’as leaping away from m\self - I w'oiild 
have sa\ed him tlien I was leajinig horn my ermu*, and there it 
was—close to me a*- 1 fell—there was the tload face dead, dead. 
It can never he altered. That was what happened That was what 
I did. You know it all ' 

Wc may think all this sometlimg of a misfire (‘ 1 w.is leaping 
from my crime ’); but if so, it is tnie only possible in a writer 
of great talent. The diction, in anj' case, is ot the simplest— 
that is, it is tmly feminine , and the contrast holds through 
much of George Ehot's w'riting. Her descriptive style, at any 
rate up to the date of Bomola, is signally pure. The things 
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seen and heard are drawn from the memories of her youth in 
the country, and from her untrammelled sense of beauty. The 
Mill on the Floss is full of such wTiting, as every one knows : 
and the cadence, correspondingly, is simple and happy, and 
scans wtU • 

Snow Jaj” on the croft and river-lied ni undulations softer than the 
limbs of infuiic\' , it lay \’nth the noatliest iinished border on every 
sloping roof, niakuig the dark-red galilcs sland «*ut Avith a neAv depth 
of colour, it weighed licaAily on llie laurels and iir-trees till it Jell 
from them with a shuddering sound ; it elothed the rough turn'p- 
tield Avith Avliiteness. and inadi* the shce]> look bke dark blotches , 
the gates were all blocked uj» amUi the slo]»ing drifts, and here and 
there a disregarded four-footed beast siood as if petrilicd * in un- 
rccninbciit sadness ’ , tlieie aviis no gliMiii, no shadoAv, for the 
heavens too were one still, pale cloud- no sound or motion in any¬ 
thing but the dark ri\ei, that flowed and moaned like an unresting 
borrow'. 

This limpid Englisli does not disujijie.ir in the later stories, 
though it tends to be thrust out. I’lie jiietiii’e ol the country 
house where Deronda is brought ii]), and tht* rare chmpses of 
IVIiddlemareli si'enery ‘ under tlie ipiK't. hgJd of a sky marbled 
with high clouds,’ have the same kind of exet'llenee And it 
the choms tends to beeoine heavier, tlie dialogue is always 
liable to remain good. Mr. Kalflt's and the Oartli family talk 
as naturally as Trollo])(*'h jicojilo. And wdiatever may be saul 
against George EUot. there is a strong mind at the back of 
all that sJie may AArite. TreijiKudly hi'i* strengtli gets in her 
w'ay, and theretore in oius. Jt may not make tor lightness. 
But it is eipial even 1o denying itself, and it is wonderful, 
w'licn her humour eoines ujijiermost, how sterling it can be, and 
how easy its language. Wv miglit jierhaps wish tliat her bad 
men ended oftener like (loldsmitirs Sijnire 'TlioriiJiili : 

ho now resides in (jualily of ii comp,anion ai a relataars house, 
liciiig very avoU liked and seldom silting at the side-1abl<', i*xce])t 
when thciv is no room at the other * lor they make no stianger of him. 

Tito and Grandeoiirl do not get oil so easily as that. or in such 
good English. But in a w'lnd-uj) of high comedy George Ehot 
recovers all her ground. This is seen in a skilful closing 
scene of Middhmarch, where it is announced that the widow' 
Dorothea, sacrificing Iier legacy, is to marry Ladislaw, The 
friends and relations talk the disaster over, are annoyed, apolo¬ 
getic, or lenient; the w'hole passage, in characterisation and 
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style, is masterly. The sharj>est-tongued member of the party 
IB the kiiideht. 

^It imist be admitted that ins blood is a frightful mixture ' ’ said 
Mrs. (Vuhvallacier ‘The t\wiubon euttle-tisli tluicl to liegm Mith, 
and tlien a rebellious Polish tnl(llrr or dani’ing-master, wa.r^ it ? — 
and then an old elo-’ 

" -Nonsense, Elinor,’ said the rector, rising ‘ It is tinn* fcjr us to go.’ 

‘ After all, he is a pretty sprig,' saul Mi.-^ (Jadwallader, rising too, 
and vvishuig to make amends ' He is like the tine old tVichlcy 
jioitiMils before the* idiots came in.’ 

Lull. Ih'orge Eliot’s language aLo elajin-' to lie jiidgc'd when 
bhe i.s taxing it to the utmost, tor solemn or passionate situa¬ 
tions Here, no doubt, it is more iinec-rt.un, and its possi¬ 
bilities of weakness hav(‘ been sultieicidly iniited. But she 
can excel iii one speeially dilheiilt and risky kind of writing. 
iSJie lias a singular toiidness lor scmies that niiiy lie eallc^d 
eonfessirnud , wJierc* some slight or limited jier.-^onagc, or as slit* 
would say ‘ nature.' is swi'jit tiwax and spiritualised, if only 
for a moment, by a stroiigc'r and iuller oiu‘. This subject 
recurs again and again. 'I’lie interview in prison bettieen 
Dinah Mori'i'' and Hetly Avas suggested by a iwil event, and here 
tile dialect is evangelical, lint it becomes puicdy human and 
st'cniar ni iJu* a^ipeals made by EeJix Holt to Esther Lyon, 
or by Dorotlu'a to l{o^an)oiid Lj’dgate it is none tJie less 
inipri'ssive We ma\ not mueli like- llie sjieaker , Imt the 
dramatic triitii and energy, and the mastery ol the* right u'ords 
where a. Avord wrong Avould lie disaster, aic' undeniable. 'I’lns 
IS luit. one ol the rea.sons avIiv DeiAigc Eliot s work, Ailieri all 
IS said, stands so firmly She* is e(»nsidered, and sometimes 
]', moie laborious tiian iii-pired : Imt she hersell knew when 
the inystenous jiowers were at fday , and, says her hu.-.baiid, 
Mr. th'oss, 

sh«‘ told mi thill m all that she con'-uli'n-d hc'r Ust work Ihc-rc A\as 
a‘noliiciall th.il loiik j)os.M‘'>ion ol Ik I, .md that -In tell Ik r own 
jiersoiiaJitv to l«‘ men 1> an m-liuiiKnl Ihrmigli avIik li tin,- ,-juiit, 
as it AA'eie, a\hs acting I’ajluMdaiiv slic flwilt on thn in regard to 
tli(‘scone m Miihlfi ^lufirh DomthcNa aiul llo-^.mioinl saving 

that allhoiigli .-Ik* knew ili.it timy had soonci or j.itcr to come 
together, slu* kcjit the idea nwilutcly out oi her mind until Hoiothea 
AA'as in llosamoiid s diaA\mii-room Then, abaudomng herself to 
the inspiration of tin moment, she aatoIo the wiioli' scene exactly as 
it stands, without alteration or erasure, m an mteine state ol excite¬ 
ment and agitation, feeling iierself entirely p(»s.sessed by the feeling 
of the two w'omen. 
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Another chronicler of the great middle class, Anthony 
Trollope^ (1815-82), published nothing until he was well p^st 
thirty ; but then he made up way, wrote steadily for a \^'hole 
generation, and produced, so he tells us, more than Voltaire, 
and ‘ more than twie.e as much as C^arlyle.’ In his early 
Irish tales. sucJi as The Kellys and ihv O' Kellys, which arc 
spirited enough and oi good fUiK'Ji, the intiuenee of Lever may 
be tlctccU‘<l; but Tn)liof)r‘'s fJourisJiing-tjme oj)ens in 1855 
with The Warden, the first, of the Bar.set>Jiire series (‘ tlie new 
shire wliieh 1 haiJ add(‘d to the Enghsli eounties ’). The Last 
Chronide aj liarsrt appeared in 1857 ; and between eanic 
Barela sUr Tourrs (1857), Jhetor Thorne (1858), Fmmley 
Parsonayc (1851), and 'I'he Ismail llonst at AUinylon (istilj. 
Tlu\> wcu'e aecoinpanii'd In other stones, not belonging to the 
serie.s . and of these may be specified Tin Ihitnnns, The Tfnee 
Clerics (1858), Oihy Faun (1852), and The ('larernajs \ also 
Nina Balailca, an attempt at a somewliat unemigenial kind of 
romance. In ]8(iH 1’rollope startl'd on a new track witJi the 
political story Pit ha as Finn ; a seqiud, Phincas Buher, appear¬ 
ing in 1874. During tlie S<’Veiities he turned out mucli hack¬ 
work (like Bnnrn, Jam s and Ilohinson), but much else as veil. 
TJe Knew He Was Jiiyht, The I'iear of Jinllhanijifon, Tla Eiisfarc 
Diamonds, often siiow iIl'^ fojnier skill But l'r(»llope went 
on jiennmg. lie could not slop , The Prime Jlini.slcr and The 
Amt-rican Fenaior belong to his l.iter ^ears. His eoinjK'tence 
was terrible, but he lias siiiMvi'd it, and long will do so. In 
one of ins best books, his .Inlohiot/iajdiy, lie does himself some 
injustice by iletailing his louliiie in composition-—how ho 
turned out ‘ 250 vords every cjiiaiti r of an hour ' for so many 
hours per day. Of course notJiing matters but tlu' result , 
and about, its permanent value he is over-modest ; tor Trollope 
Is read. ‘ 1 do not think it ])robable,' he wrote, ‘ that my name 
will remain among those wdio in the next century will be known 
as the WTitcrs of Engiisli prose fie lion.' 


IX 

The Barsctshirc tales are woven together, many personages 
reappearing and growing duly older from book to book. The 
Warden alone has touches of the idyll , the violin of the gentle 
old hero gives the note of meditative tenderness and quiet 
satire, w’hich is only broken by the less tuneful pages of 
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travesty on Carlyle and Dickens ; their names, Mr. Pessimist 
Anticant and Mr. Sentiment, suggest a rea<Eng of Peacock. 
Xhe comedy and irony of the almshouse scenes, and the studies 
of»senile ingratitude, have lost no freshness, and the canvas is 
broadened for the scenes of clerical life which are to follow. 
Barcheftier Towers is more crowded, and richer, and also 
harsher ; but it contains some very generous jKissages, like 
the dialogue of Eleanor Bold w'jth the Signora Nerfun, a vivid 
exotic figure who is introduced (in a Tnanner afterwards made 
familiar by Henry James) in order to startlf‘ tiie eoinplaceiicv 
of the w'ell-groomed classes. Dorfor Thonu is the best-j)lotted, 
the most soIkI in construction, of the wholo senes, and presents 
one of Trollope’s most admiralily drawn girls, Mary I’honie. 
Story and rharacter here work w'ell together , for the heroine 
is tried and her nature is revealed In thi* stress of tin' juobleni 
one of eonlested inheritaiK v, on whieii the is^ne turns. Framlfn 
ParsotKKjc has no sneli baekbone. A ji.irson jnits his namt' to 
a bill, but liis niin is averted , .i small great lady g<‘ts over 
his dislike that a charming poor gentlewoman should marry 
her son ; and that is all. The Inimonrs and sorrow's are mostly 
in low' relief. We are on a w'alking tri]» in smiling, insigmtieant 
einintry, which w'e learn like. In TJk' House of 

Alhrtglo)/ there are more country scenes, all truly and sliarply 
presented, w'lth their inhabitants—-lh(' old squire, the old earl, 
and the Dales, mother and daughters, of wJiom Lily is all 
men’s favourite. But there are also tow'u scenes of acrid high 
life and vulgar boarding-house, which r(*veal nt'W' re^ijiirees 
in Trollope—a true Londoner—and (ui these he had drawn also 
in The Thra Clerks. The tow'ii and eonntry gi-oujis are con¬ 
nected by the very distinct figure of Jolinny Eames, whose 
heart behes liis boilily mivelopc and his breeding. In The 
Last ('hronicJe Lily and Eames reappear, but ther(‘ is no 
monoton\'. Nowiiere docs Trollope show a bolder and surer 
tragi-comic insiuht, now'here docs he conic nearer to the w'orld 
of spiritual fi cling, than in the character of the Rev rfosiali 
(.Vaw'ley wliose snarling pnde and radical integrity, whose 
eonfubion of mind approaching madness, w’liose jiow'cr of 
recovery, and of discomfiting the horrible bishojiess, together 
with his piety, jiassion, and rusty dignity, make him one of 
the notable eleries of English fiction. 

This and other tales of Trollope's tiini oii what Balzac calls 
an affair of law' and money, winch is set forth hard-headedly 
in all its details and witli a full analysis of the tivmors that 
it sends flying through sundry otherwise disconnected groups 
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of persons. By Doctor Thome’s tinst, and by Mr. Crawley’s 
supposed theft of a cheque, no jx-rson in their small com¬ 
munity is left quite indi&rent. Scores of neighbours have 
their quality tested, and eonie c>ut well, <jr are shown up bad?y, 
as the ease may be ; butchers anti bakers, the bishop and his 
circle, the magistrates and attonieys, the Dale ladies, the 
suitor of (Vawley’s daughter, and lastly Eames, who happily 
clears up the enigma. Jt is all naturally managed ; a difficult 
feat. Let any <uie who lias been close to any such turmoil sit 
doAvn, with all the facts at hand, and try to let them tell them¬ 
selves Tn Or/( i/ Farm tlie adveiituri* is different ; there is a 
criminal mystery duly se:is<*iied witli humours, and there is 
also much labour expendcal u])on tin tiagic emotions. Dickens, 
Wilkie Colhns, and fJeorge Eliot all ministered in the early 
Sixties to the taste for these commodities, and Trollope too 
set uji his stall. Ei* does his work Avell , but, forgery being a 
crime of calculation rather than oi impulse. Ins beautiful lady 
forger, with her dignity and natural goodue.-^s, who commits 
her crime so suddenly, awakens our doubts The secret ot the 
plot is soon told us, and tlie interest, turns on its discovery 
by the world. legal scenes and jiersims are triunqihs 

of realism in the ])id])er .simsi* ot the term, as distinguished 
from the transligured reality of Avlucii Diekens is tin* master. 
Trollope's Mr (liaffanlmiss, the di'li'inler of rejirobates, with 
his soiled wig and ‘ AVicUed okl (*ye,' is a now vanished type , 
he appears to yi't more vinous ad\antage in Thv Thrve ('lcrkf<. 
OrUy Farm is a good sample of Trollojie’s secondary work , it 
also contains a manly, sporting, British Ixiy, Peregrine Orme, 
of the type that happily ahva\s ]i‘aves heiis and so cannot die 
out. The pictures ot the raffi'^h clubmen, of the little EreiK*h 


woman-sharjKT, and of the (pit‘cr gentry who <line at the 
‘Blue Posts,' show '^rrollojies taiiiiliaiity with tins portion of 


Thackeray's woild, aufl also siUiie signs o|' 'riwickera'v s influence. 


but Trollojie always remains hiniselt, in Jus British Ava.\ 


X 

tSome of his jiohtical storii^s arc* laid on a stage reseinliling 
Disraeli's ; but tlnu't' is not. tlu' sunii' lightness of hand, ami the 
pictun^s of ])arty coteni's aie ‘ obviously,’ says Lord Bryce, 
an excellent judge, ‘ taken Jroin tlu* ontsicle.' JVlneh of Phutea.s 
Finn, and some of Fhnaati Jlidux, is as <1li11 as old paity 
memoirs, or as the reality. Enin is an ordinarA young jilaee- 
hunter, with some rags of eoiiseienee. There is mure hfe in 
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the violent patrician, Lord Cliillcrn, and in the scenes of 
high Whig society. Trollope’s ovii mild Wliig-Consorvative 
sympathies do not agitate his pen, which drags painfully at 
tiijies. There art* excellent scenes, however, m Phiveas lirdux, 
notably the trial of the innocent Phineas for murder, where 
Mr. Chaffanbrass shows to much better advantage than of 
old ; he refuses, on principle, to knv/v (until the trial is over) 
w'hethcr a client is guilty or not , lint he is taken w'ith Phineas, 
and gets him oil tnuinjihanlly. T’he love-scenes, too, show' 
more complexity of feeling than we exjiect from Trollope. 

He has left some shrew'd enough judgements on his brother- 
novelists Dickens ‘ in Ins best days, always lived with his 
characters ’ ; but ‘ he invested his pup})t‘ts with a charm that 
has enabled him to dispense w'ith human nature,’ Lytton, 
how'ever, ‘ never knew' his own character^ ' (Jeorge Eliot ranks 
close alter Tliaekerav, but she hud an intellect ‘ very far re- 
moved indeed from tiiat winch is common in the tellers of 
stories ’ a dimble-edged remark. Trollope’s own canons 
seem to be simple enoii«.di_ Look first after your characters ; 
plot and pathos <‘ome sectiud Liv(' with your ciiaractcrs. 
Tcacli the novelist ‘ must teacli whcflicr he wishes to teach 
or no ’ , but do it jilcasanlly if you <'au. Do not bore , do not 
shoi-k ; wTite nothing lli.it will liMve the young lady reader 
‘less modest than sla* w;is Ix'fore '-—so Trollojic puts it. You 
yourselves know tlu* seamy >ide ; draw it vividly, even grossly 
-—winch IS not si> hard for ’vou—but stop short, and in reality 
tell tlie young Lady .'<c.ircely anything (i-awl go nearly at 
the j)a<e ot actual lime, winch ‘nmbh‘s withal’, neither 
slower like Hiehardson nor ipiiekiTlike Hiign Let tv\oorthr(‘e 
sbmes, distinct but nitcrlaci'd, imiceefl togctiier, each on its 
easy course. 'Jiic wiiule of a dialogue can he given, and then 
\ou are (piitt* lifelike', and Hit' reader w'lll have dined , as 
llawthonie said, it is all ‘as English as a beef-steak ' , but 
‘no eharaeter,’ says Trolkijx' sagely, ‘shnuld utter muth 
above a dozen words at a breath ’ End well , let the moral 
be taught by the event, Jiut do not foretell the (‘vent, uule.ss 
to make cleai wiiat it is nat to be. Li't it a])pear that Eleanor 
Hold W'lll at least not inarrv either of tlu* w'rong mi'ii. Do imt 
end too soon ; dev<>l(»]) sloiy and motive wntii a slow' logic. 
Kometime.s do not end at all, })eo])le write to you asking that 
Eumea may m.iirv Lily, but leave that eoncliision alw'ays 
untold ; tins is another trii'k of the trade, but one not to be 
used too often. It all serves the great eml, w'liich is to jiroducc 
a pleasant illusion of hanl fact. Let it. be felt that you have 
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not invented, but reported, an unusually satisfactory bit of 
dense average expenence. Be a little vulgar; so is the ex¬ 
perience itself. 

To save the illusion, all must 1^ in keeping. Triumphantly, 
like tiane Austt'ii and unlike other women writers, Trollop** 
fomwears anything that might east too wild a light of tragedy, 
or too stern a light of irony, on his pas.sages of familiar hfe. 
Jt costs him nothing to keep poetry and ideas at a proper 
distance. The even surface and ordered jiassions of society, 
as he reads it, are seldom lirokon He tries sometimes, not 
very persiiasivcdy, to disturb them. Tn Rarhrl Ray lie 

depicts a horrihle she-fanatic. in the siarit of the time-hniionred 
objection to ‘ enthusiasm ’ , Imt sueli experim(>nts are rare, 
lie explains, too, that h(* paints the ‘ .'.oeial and not the pro¬ 
fessional lives of (iergynuni,' aiul lie is shy of the inner life 
of devotion. Even his Mr. (Vawley ‘'Struggles to teach the 
p€*ople around him jHrltnyn too ntuch of llu' /iiy'itfry. hut xomr- 
thiug also of the <fonfo)t of n'hgion ’ These words were pub¬ 
lished in but they iiavea iiiiKh older ring Still Trollope’s 

clergy are celebrated, and an odd question has heen raise*l 
about them. They ar<‘ nuistly secular to the inairow, and so 
perhajis were tlie originals But he aviTs that lie never knew 
them much, nev(‘r haunted cathedral towns at all. but got U|j 
the costume and ti'chiiu al ])oints, trusting to his knowledge 
of hninan nature at larg** . investing it, so to speak, with a 
white tie. The statement net'd not be doubted , but the 
task was easier when lie left out niigioii. His contemporary 
IVliss Vonge moves in anotlau world, and in this context 
mention may be made of the Ri“V Francis Paget, vhose odd 
little sketches. The Worth u of Ih rkiugholi (ltS4o) <nid Tfie 
Chvlei of Owhione Edge reveal a 'I'rollojie-like particularity, 
much piety, and some pleasantry The parson s wile, ‘ whose 
maiden mime was Wire.' and her ' general effect hard, string^ , 
and tough,’ and who ‘ate buttered enimpets m a strong- 
minded way,’ IS a type. Trolhipe diiiVrs in a piquant way 
from his mother. Fram es Trollope (ITSO-JStiO), in his dejiietion 
of the clergy. She, in her tale The Vtear of Wnrh 'dl (1837) 
iiitrodnces an outrageous Evangelical elerie, a Mr, (‘artwright, 
Tartiifhan and Pecksiiiflian, an inveigl<*r of wulows, an opjires- 
sor of step-ehildreii, a caricature. Mrs Trollope, years before 
Ihekens described Eden, had raised no little dust by her 
[iohuMie Manner^ of the Amermtun, written in the same ferocious 
slj le but much more convincingly. From her Anthony Trollope, 
whose tone is cooler, inherited some of his good eyesight. 
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XI 

His patch of Victorian England has not wholly vanished 
from old Jinmlcts or townlets rt^niote from the railway, in the 
hfSnting shires. Dress and means of transit change, but the 
mental costume of l)oett)i' 'rimnie or Bishop l*roudio cliange 
litt]i‘. 1’he English girl, the Englisli lady, remain in forms 
that TrolJojie would recognhi*. His countryside cannot alter 
niiK'Ji. I’iie lopogra})fi\ of Hars(>tshin* remains distinct in the 
maj) of fancy. TioJ]o]>e '-eoured England tor years in the 
capacity ot a postal organiser (he is f»;ud to have invented 
pdJar-boxes), and he had a stnmg ‘ hump of locality.’ As a 
eJiild he <lieamed out an imaginary land , and he describes 
it in Ins books, vjth the angles of the vdJage street, the mileage, 
and tlie position of the coverts, so that we tivl as if we had 
sjient a summer in the plaet' , and he does it all without being 
dull 

I had it all in me mind, —its road-i aiifl railroads, its towns and 
paridies and iin mhcis df pathament, aiai tla' diilcreiil hunts which 
rodeoxcrit J knew all the gri'at lonls and Hinr LastleSjthe squires 
and their parks, the rei'tors .ind their churclics. 

In the same \\a\ lie d(>^cnbes })cr,'.ons, giving their physical 
i/fAs-.svf 1 , without a streak of (^irl\lean insight, and without the 
mythologu al air ot Dickens, hut witii ever;y gesture and ‘ tiaine 
ol the eye’ iioti'il tlown So witli their mental ‘interiors’; 
all the motr-es are recited, ga/xdted, and mu',! logically de¬ 
duced. without .1 hint of the unspoken, and w'lth little passion 
but abnuflant iiidulgeiiei* and inlectious interest Y<*t there 
is more linesse m Trollopt' than iiis plain positive style might 
seem to aeeomniodate , and it is surest in liis pictures of 
women, the nicety of Avhieli snr[)ns('d those who met him in 
society 

ih‘ did not do them }»etter, but he did them more intiinately 
and di'beatidy, than he did Ins squires, rail's, louts, politicians, 
and Hoiionrahh* tiohns. Nome lew ot his women belong to the 
theatre ot luimours IIis iMrs. Broiidie is something ot an 
intruder, tliouirh a welcome one, into real life, and her touches 
of humanity , and the author's nietiil a.-si rtion of her virtues, 
seem to be throw'ii in bee.'iiise lie Icels the intrusion. Ntill she 
‘gets over the f<»otlights ’ every time .olie speaks. Over a 
certain range, 'JVollope’s pmveptiou ot tin* odious and the 
delightful in w'oman is iindeiiiahh*. It would lie idle to refer 
to what mure daring and creative wTiteis delineate in them, 
wdule he does not. but how’ many of thosi* writers w’ould have 
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known exactly what Grace Crawley said to lily Dale of what 
‘ mamma has to go through at home/ wliilp papa lay under 
a suspicion of theft ? Trollope’s girls, of whom Ludy Robartes 
was his favourite, tallc the purest feminine English, which i»a 
thing apart; he eommands it better than many an admired 
female novelist. How eouhl a man and two women—the 
father, the mother, and the speaker—be more hmpidly ex¬ 
hibited than iiere ^ 

"How can mamma look after holly-leaves in her present state ? 
And yet she will miss them. too. Poor mamma sees verj' httle that 
IS pretty ; but she has not f()rj?otten how plea-^ant pretty thmgs are.’ 

" I vish I knc\\ your mother, CJrace ’ 

‘ I think it would be imjjossjble fur any one to know mamma now 
—for any one who had not known her befoic. She never makes even 
a new acijujuiitaiiee. She sesuns to think that there is nothing left 
for her m the world but to try and keep jiupa out of misery. And 
she does not succeed m that Poor papa ' ’ 

‘ Is he veiy unhapjiy about tins wicked accusation ? ’ 

‘ Yea ; he is very unhappy. But, Lily, I don’t know about it s 
being very vickc^d ’ 

‘ But you know that it is untrue.’ 

‘ Of course 1 knou' that 3 )a])a did not mean to take anjdhingthat 
was not his own. But, you sec, nobody knows where it came from , 
and nobody except mamma and Jane and I understand how very 
absent jiapa cun be. I'm sum ho doesn't know the least m the 
world how he came bv' it hiniselt, or he would tell mamma.* . . 


The talk of Mrs. Askerton and Miss Ainedroz in Tim Belton 
Efitate, a typical TVillojic novi‘l, full ot what was then culled 
(and justly) "honest lovT-making,’ has tlie same simplicity, 
it is not so easy to attain. " 1 like a book,’ says another of 
these heroines, ‘ to be as elear as running w’ater, so that the 
whole meaning may be clear at oner.’ .Such is Trollope’s aim, 
and such his gift; and he is also a master of slow, jJainly 
evolving pathos, llie simjiler tlu' better. Tliere are many signs 
of his revival now, when more riietoricul und ambitious ialeiits 
are forgotten. Editions luiiltipl^, and critics jmiisi* him—not 
witliout wonder that tlu* readers liav'e been lirforehand with 
tliem~iii spite of his jirulixity and teeiindity. His first readers 
liked longer meals, earousi's, sermons, and "stories than we do. 
Trollojie seems to telling a stor\ to an audienec of ids own 
ilayoy country gentlemen. But 'then the life he records is 
lisi'lf a slow, ruminative life. His tales are a rest-cure afh'r 


ov'er-sexed fiction and priggisJi satire ; and liis fidehty. Ins 
patieme, his toler.int grasp of lu’dinaiy motive art' rev\arded. 



CHAPTEJi XXTV 

OTHER NOVELISTS 


T)F]iTN{^ tlie yoars to 1H50, while Difkens and Thackeray 
were m full Hood, u])i)eare(l the woiks <>1 lh<' three Broiile ^ 

('harlotte (1 SI (i-oo), Eiiuly (1 SI S-‘lS),iiu(l Aniie(lS2n-‘ln). 
With Avith (Ja.skelJ, with Miss Yoiige, and with 

Mrs. Ohphant- the day oi the women noveh.-t> hegiiis anew' 
None of any aeeonnt had a]nieared since Miss IVrner, w'iiose 
last story, D(.stuti/, is dated iSJJii. Miss Edgeworth lived till 
lS41k hut belongs to the hu’iner age In JS4S Mrs. Gaskell 
came into note wath her liurtoti. George Eliot’s Scene/^ 

of ('Icnml Life were not in print till 1S57. The Brontes 
dominate the interval, and the two greater of the. sisters stand 
above all i-onteinjiorary women w'riters of prose by virtue of 
their fund of original pt»W'er and passion, and also of their 
good English. Indeed, they ])rovido something that the male 
masters ot fiction do not. \\uth(ring Heights and June Eyre 
are in the nature of a great breaking-oiit : they affect us utter 
Peynlennis or DonJtey^ soniewdiat as King Aithni's Tomb or 
The Jkfeurv of (iuentvtrc affect us after Temiyson's ‘ English 
idylls ’ or JMatthew' Arnold's eontempLitions Hefore de.senbing 
further, it is well to mark the simple ehroiiology of the Brontes’ 
WTitings. 

First, in 1S4(), eanu‘ the umiotieed Poems ' by Ciirrer, Ellis, 
and Acton Bell.' Next year Jane Eyii, ‘by VurriT Bidl,’ 
sw'ept away the pulihc and most of the erities ; but Emily 
Bronte’s Wnl/nring JPIghts, by ' Ellis Bell,' and Anne's Agnes 
(hey, by ‘ Acton Bell,' met w'lth nnuh less legard. Many w'ere 
puzzled as to the sex of the w’riters, or conliised their ideiilities. 
Jn 184S Anne }irodueed The Tenant of Wildfdl Hall. Charlotte 
follow'ed in !H4h w'lth Shirley, and in IS.l^ with Villelte', she 
died in 185."), having married the J^ev. Arthur Bell Nieholls the 
year before. The f*roff 'isor, originally entitled The Master, w'as 
pnnted in 1857 ; it was the first tal»* which (liarlotte Bronte 
had submitted to jiiiblishers ; it had nieanw'liile been recast 
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and elaborated in VilUtte. In the same year appeared Mrs. 
6askell*s Life of Charlotte Bronte, in which the whole family is 
delineated, and which increased the established name and lame 
of Charlotte. Emily's greatness was little seen for a Ti'hple 
generation, but no one ignores it now. Anne, half-eclipsed and 
half kept in remenibranee by her sisters, had no genius, but some 
true talent for the observation of painful things 

To the seven st<»ru*s written by t!ie three sistc'is the world has 
agreed tt> add an eighth, namely, the story of tlieir lives, which 
is the most l emarka ble ol all Fuller knowledge, the publication 
of Charlotte Eroiite's many letters, and mueh matter collected 
by devotees, has servc'd to correct and supplement Mrs. (rashtdl’s 
account. In some particulars Mrs. (Jaskell, honestly but 
unwarrantably, romanced, and was compelled to retract or 
re\’i.se She testifies and preaches overmuch ; she jirobably 
overdarkens the shadow on the Bronte fannlv , she does not 
know how conventional she is capable oi being ; she talks in 
most mistaken tones about tlie ‘eoai’senc'-s' of certain passages ; 
her refined sjnnpathy and (hheate alTeition stop short of 
perceiving, or at least of ajiproving, the ‘da?monie ’ element in 
the genius «)f Emily and lharlotte . and she says that Emily 
did not quite make ‘ a ])l(‘asant imjwession. Htill, her book 
is a biograjihieal classic, if not one of the first order. As a 
result, an eager inquisitive si'arehliyht lias raked the lives of 
three of the shyest and proudest women in England. In all 
that is disclosed there is " nothing Imt well and fair ’ ; yet the 
reader cannot but feel, even now, something of an eavesdropper. 
But the lot of departed genius i^ nt ver ea.-iy ; and there must 
be those among the dead who would rather liave had their 
virtues forgotten than advertised 

There is no dead flat realism in ('haiiotte Bronte's handiwork, 
her faults, which lie in the direction of over-emphasis and 
exaltation, are tliose of force and flnmt', not of dulness or 
weakness. {Still, more than most writers of her calibre, she 
worked on a basis ot actual rominisccnce ; and in this, even 
when it is freely haiulled, then* »’emains a tone of wratli, or 
pain, or admiration, i>r restless independence, whieli is jiersonal 
and not invented. Tlie Brontes, after sundry schoolings and 
migrations, settled with tlieir widowi'd father and their luckless 
brother Branwell at the now famed parsonage of Haworth. 
Except for the signal experience at Brussels, which is refiected 
ill Ydhttc and T\c Professor, Emily and (^harlotte hardly went 
afield at all The visits of (^harkitte to London, Maneliester, 
and elsewhere, paid after she had become well known, leave 
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certain traces in Villetfe. After her manner, she draws the 
typical Englishman, the Dr. John Britten of the story, from a 
living model, George Smith tlie jmblisher. Many other i)ersons 
arid places m her books have been identified; but fact and 
fiction are always blended. 


II 

Jn 'The Piofcsiior, which is a moht interesting sketeli of the 
Belgian scenes afterwards recast and elaliorated in ViUtfic, 
are already to be found the Gatholjc* seiiool with its stifling air, 
tile .lesiiitical ilirectress witii her bad ])asf.i«)ns, the rows of 
noisy cow-hke Memish dam .els, the inevitable modest oppressed 
young lady (lu're but halt-English), and her hectoring blue- 
pt'neilling jirofessor. Here too, already, C'liarlotte Bronte 
makes it her mission to sliow up the sham-roinantic eoneeption 
ot till'jV imv JUlr . and the nitliless si hooJniaster is an excellent 
inoutJipjeci* tor her j)iir])ose. Here too, as in all her later books 
exccjit Shuli'if, the heroine.is, to !*ay tJic least, not obviously 
}»eautilul . another n(‘\\ depaiture in liclion. Otherwise the 
two stones diverge. Not the protot\ pe «J Lucy Snowe, but the 
professor himself, the \'orks hi reman (Vimsworth is the narrator, 
and deserilies his own love-affair. Indeed (’harlottc Bronte, 
greatly daring, shows distinct skill not only in tJiat description, 
but also in the sell-jiortiaiture of the saim‘ (.'riin',\\()rth at an 
< arlnT .-^tage. when he is led by vanity and the sen.-es to incline 
to the addiesses ol t he lady ilirectress. No doubt, tlie authoress 
has a \\i‘akm,NS foi a jiedagogue, anil also iipr some other 
varieties oi bully. This is partly due !•> .i revulsion against 
the correct l(*a(ling gentlemen of the domestic novel. The 
seene in whieh (^nmswoi-th, after presenting t Ji(‘ eynieal J lunsden 
to his betrollied, g<ies out into tiie stiect, and wrestles and rolls 
with liim on the pavement in savage friendliness, is a remark¬ 
able one tor a woman to have thought oi. Tliese snapping 
North-(‘oimtrvmon give us a foretaste oi Sfiuhy . and there is 
nothing, on the masculmc side, so natural in ViUctU . All this 
shows more than the promise of power, and so do tlie page 
oi moonlit lamlseape and the quiet interior of the Enghsh girl’s 
lodging. 

(Charlotte Bronte never wrote anything more direct and clear, 
and less overloaded, than this brief story, and she trul}’ said : 

All that relates to Brussels, the Belgian .school, etc , is as good as I 
can wnte ; it contains more pith, more substance, more reality, m 
my judgement, than much of Jane Eyre, 
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She was "the sworn admirer of Thackeray, and we cannot affirm 
that she was influenced by Dickens. Still the early pages of 
Jam Eyre (1847) recall those of Oliver Tmst (1837-8) and the 
school scenes in Niclicby (1838-9). Yet they are plain, direct, 
real, untouched by farce, and written in what Thackeray w^ell 
called her ‘ artist's noble English,’ and therefore come nearer to 
the passages with IVIr. Bumble, or even to the best parts of 
Copjterfif ld, than they do to the great Squceriad. And they 
are, we know, in great })art rcimni!?ceiicc, not so mucli ‘ drawn 
from the hfi‘' as torn out of it. The pillorying of Jane Eyre 
at Diwood, and Jicr carher intcmcw A\«tli Mrs. Bced, aio 
examples of that abi^olniv in prestutrucnt to whicli Charlotte 
Bronte dirl not often attain 

“ JVIy uncle Reed ih in heaven, and can see all .\i)U do and think , 
and so can pajia an<l iJiainina , they knoM Jiow you .Jiut me up all 
daylong, and how \ou wisli me dead ' . 

^ I am glad you an* no jcJcdion oi mine 1 will ne\er call you aunt 
again as long cs 1 li\e J will iievei come to set \oii when 1 am 
grown up , and it any one a-^ks mi' how 1 liked you, and iunv you 
treated me, 1 will sa^ tlu* vciy thought, of \ou makes me sick, and 
that you treated me with miseiahle ciuelty ' 

This is final, Imt then* is not niueli else like it in Jam Eure. 
A book W’ith a great ambition and with a gri'af sjniit lielmul it, 
and with a new ring in it. and with foiue woinlerful p.issago, 
Jane Byre is sometliing short of a gi'eal book. One erilie has 
said that there is something jmerile in Charlotte Brontes 
imagination , let ns eall it r.ither. to coin a W’ln'fl, ‘ puelhne.' 
It matters little that the earjientiy is of an ('leinentary kind. 
Certainly jMi.^^s Braddon or Mrs, Jleiiiy "W'ood would have 
thought long before using the devico of the distant, uncle, the 
sudden fortune left to thine, and tla* lamily ol iinknowni cousins 
whom she discovers w'liilst wandering in the night. They 
would also have tried to <‘Xj)lain liow' the existi'iiee and identity 
of the lunatic Mrs. Rochester were pi'iiectly eonceak*d from 
county society. But this is only machinery, serv'ing tw'o (uids. 
The first and the lesser aim is to strike tc*rror, and it is achieved. 
Hardly in iScott, somelimi\s in Maturin, once in Lytton (77<c 
Haunted and the Haunters) is there anything like the ‘ curious 
laugh, distinct, formal, mirthh winch ‘pas-cd off in a peal 
tiiat seemed to w'ake an cclio m every lonely chamber,’ and 
which, breaking m on the dull elieerfiil scene, is the first omen 
of Jane’s tragic experience. The midnight visit of the mad 
wife,* and her rending of Jane's bridal veil, mark the summit 
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of Charlotio Bronte’s power in this direction. Yet these, again, 
are but accessories. The second and central aim is to lead up 
Jane and Rochester to the altar ; but love, after a great 
struggle, is first sacrificed to duty. Tennyson's poem on that 
conflict had been published five years before. Great power Is 
spent by jMiss Bronte in representing Jane's battle vith her 
lover and herself ; the ‘ novel of passion ' could never again be 
the same after 1847. No Enghsli writer had ever yet proclaimed 
tlie right of the woman to declare her feeling, to assert eipiality, 
and then, under a call yet strongtT, to resist. Yet the effe^T is 
incomplete, not to say lopsided ; for who can care about 
KochcstiT. or btdieve in him '( He is none the more genuine 
for being very distinct; he is a woman's exi ogitaled man, much 
exposed to the parodist. »)ane, indeed, is wholly alive ; her 
love, her despair, and her decision are }).iiiitcd unerringly. 
'J'he worst that can be said is that her talk is inevitably touched 
with the unieality ot Rochester himself , that her banter is full 
ol false notes, and that her avow'.ds smack of rhetoric. But 
who docs not know' that time jiassioii js often rhetorical and 
speaks in j)Oor taste ' 

At yet another point Charlotte Jhonte triumphs. It w'a^ 
all-important that tlani* Ii]\re should be not indi*ed dl-hioking, 
blit ill the world's e>e ])lain , and that still she should lie able 
not only to eJiaim, and to inspire a grimt and law'less passion, 
but to feel a great though la wild one, iui\, more, that she 
should )»e able to divlare it, w'lthout the toudi of absiirchty 
supjK)sed to lurk in a jjlain w'oman's doelaratioii. Herein 
Cliailolte Bronte doubtless w'lshed to iij>>et a (■lieai) literary 
eoinrention , but, moie than lliat, she jierliaj)^ wished to 
freshen and deejien the coneeplioii of jihysical beauty itself. 
Jane Ijceomes beautiful to the eye—or to tlie rigid eyes—when 
her sjnrit stands nj) and shines oid , ‘for soul i.'. form, and 
doth the Ijody moke.’ On the other hand, in the male \* Iiom 
Jane Kyri* is di'sliiied to attract, classical gootl looks would 
l)(‘ a clear drawliaek. He must be, and loiJv, strong ; and he 
must not be, or seem, too virtuous. Mr. Rochester projioses, 
not bigamy, but what George Borrow's gypsies called ‘some¬ 
thing in the roving and uncertifiealcd line.’ Jane, or the 
cautious puritan in her eomjiositioii, deeliiics ; she prefens 
virtue and sclf-res^iect even to Rochester, though after a 
long-clraw'ii struggle, w'hieh is fervidly and <ilso eonvmeingly 
described, Rochester remains, on the w'h<»le, rather grotesque. 
As a foil to him is mtroduced Jane's fanatical missionary 
cousin with regular features, who nearlj' carries her off to India. 
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The Reverend John—to speak in fantasy—^is a white king, 
Rochester a black king—^both equally wooden pieces moved 
about the chessboard. Yet the whole of Jane Eyre, good 
and bad parts alike, is written with a rapid concentratien, 
and with a force and freshness of soul, that are hardly found 
in its successors. IShirlcy is something of a miscellany ; alid 
in Villettc tJiere is mon* trace of the laborious jirocess of verbal 
tesbelat-ion mentioned by Mrs, (kiskell; 

She would wait jiatientlv, scarcliing for the right term, until it 
presented itself to licr. It might h»‘ jirovincial, it might be derived 
from the balm [sir] . so that it accurately rtpresented her idea, 
she did not mmd w lienee it came , but this eare makes her style 
present the timsh of a piece of mosaic. 


JIl 

Lucy Siiowc, w'liM ti'lls liu‘ story in ViUrltr, is another 
sufferer a pupil and leachi'i- in ih<* jn tisnuinai, an Knghsh 
Protestant stranger in tlie land. Her vexations are more 
various tii.in Jane s Tlu‘> ineliule doubt and jealousy, humilia¬ 
tion and sujurnat ural (ears, loneliness and espionage. The 
ghostly nun may be only .1 masijiicrading gallant , luit Lues 's 
terrors, seen in retrospeet, aie only the worse lor having lieeii 
explained away iii IJadiJiilian lashion. Luey is outwardly 
even colder than Jane ; Hie luiine ol Snow'e is a symbol ; and 
Iier language sometinii's has the same streak ol unreality. 
But the unmistakeable ceiiiral tlame js there. In some inci¬ 
dents, such as Lucy's Jighl-lie.idi’d visii to the eonfessional, 
Charlotte Bronte drew on lier own e.vjienence 111 Bnissels. 
Much has also been w'ritten about tJie ef»iii)(‘.\ion of that experi¬ 
ence with the lov(‘-slory in Villi ib. Some of lu‘r letters to 
her 'master,' M. ('oust,iiit 111 llcg'-r,* wen* published a few 
years ago by her lamily. and the mamiscrijit ol them was given 
to the British Museum. The letters breathe the far-otf de¬ 
votion of a pupil , a hect'K* desire, w'hich does not lessen our 
respect, for encouragement and rei ogmtioii ; an immense 
solitariness of spirit , and nothing more M Reger, a mature 
gentleman with certain superficial likenesses to Paul Emanuel, 
does not seem to have taken mueli notice. Genius made use 
of this baffled enthusiasm, and built upon it the very different 
romance of IVIiss Snowe. 8ueh examples of the conversion of 
energy are not uncommon, l^aiil Emanuel himself, unhke 
Rochester, is a real man—so real that we can hardly tolerate 
him ; but he is alive, and electric ; and in the eyes of Lucy 
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Snowe, who sees all his faults, he is, or becomes, adorable. 
The ending of the book is hard to parallel, for it is left verbally 
uncertain whether M. Paul has been drowned or not. Mrs. 
Graskell says that this ambiguity was a conce.s.sion to the 
fceiings of tlie Rev. Patrick Rronte, who could not bear that 
he should jierish ; but 

the idea of M Paul Enuiuuers death at sea was stamjied on her 
imagiualiou, till it assumed tin* ilistmct force of reality , and she 
could no more alter lior tictitioii.s ending than if they had been facts 
MJueli slu‘ was relating All she could do in eoinplianee with her 
fatlier’s wish was .so to veil the fate ni oriicular words ,a.s to h.a\e 
it t-o the charaeter and dTScernment of her readers to interpret lier 
meaning 

'riie iyneal pages which relate tlie sus])('ii.se of Luej’ Suowe 
and lead np to the ‘ oracular words ’ are tlu* most loftily sus¬ 
tained in all Pharlotti' Bronte's pro.se , and a happy (‘iidiiig, 
tliough not meoinpatible with their lilm-al nu'ainiig, would 
liave been flat iiuleed. Lucy's inner life is thus all aspiration, 
hope, and pain, and is full <)f the p.un <tf transferred love, 
'riii.s i.s always tlie hardest kind ot lo\e to describe ; but. 
Cliarlolte Bronte dc.seribes it with signal delieaey, and Luey 
keeps her digmty. Tn eontra.st with this tenderness of hand¬ 
ling, the outer world of Villette i.s portrayed witJi bitiug--not 
to say sera telling—satire. Tin* orilerJy t hccr\ surface ot the 
school, eovering its real vulgarity and eornijition, is a new 
si'cne 111 fiction. Originals have betni traced for tJie stealthy 
Madame Ih'ck. ami tor the liaiidsimic!. scJtish, and lum])i'.li 
Oinevia Pan.diawe , also for the Brettons and tlu'ir groiijj, 
who move on the- fringe of the stoiy and somewli.it di.stract the 
mtere.-^t : but the cameo biaiuty I’aulma is ;i distinct and 
charming i-rcatiire. VilhtU, though not rising to tlic pitch 
of Jana Eyn, aiirl betraying more labour, is more diversili 'd 
ill }iow'(‘r, and contains more of Charlotte Bronte luwself, than 
any of licr other books. 

Skirlryifi the portrait of a soul, <ind a jiielure of m.imiers and 
eharaetcr, lint it lias no partieular jilan. There is no marked 
erLsis in it, (uther outward or spintiial ; only a eoupk' of love- 
stories, long drawn out and lumbering to a close tliat becomes 
obvious in advance. The episodes of machine-brealung and 
shooting an' brilliantly told, but are soon ov(*r 'I’liey are, 
in substance, taken from the life ; (^harJotti' Broiit(‘'s <*ountry- 
side was full of m(‘mones of the Luddite riots. The originals 
of many dramatis pc/50>fn? have been traced. In Caroline 
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Helstone there are features of ('harlotte’s bosom friend, Ellen 
Nussey ; the Yorbe sisters and Mr. Helstone art* Uliewise in 
part transcnptions. The ^\'Bll-knti\\ii three curates were in a 
position to pcnise their omi portraits , and tlie rough comedy 
of the drawing was continued without a break, and even im¬ 
proved, in real life. Nothing in Shirley itself equals the scene 
of ‘ Mr. Donne,’ the thick-skinned and arn)gant, ‘ meekly ’ 
taking tea with Charlotte* Bronte afttT tlie imbhcation ot the 
book , and it w'as thought, we hear, that. ‘ the satire of ShLrioy 
had improved his disposition.’ The linital manners of tlie 
place and time appear to be reflected with little exaggeration, 
and are .specially e.on.s})ieuous m the so-called gentle class. 
It is a w'orld of ‘ characters,' ot eiicentrics ; the rector, the 
manufacturer, the serv'aiits, the ine\ital)Ie jiedagoguc—every 
one is alp^e, and every one is more or Jess disagreeable, and w 
meant to Ije .so ; except, indeed, the tw'o girls wdio till the 
centre of the stage, and on whom the fiii(*r skill and sympathy of 
the writer are expended. 'Fhey are lier refuge from the society 
which she describes with a bluntness not far short of its own. 

Shirley Kecldar (*mbodics traits of Emily Bronte. Unlike 
Emily, she is a frank, expansive, sociable, and beautiful woman. 
But in physical and m(‘iital courage they arc* alike Shirley’s 
cautery of her dog-bitc is an actual reminiscence, and her 
temper and spint often recall The Old Stoic and Honour s 
Martyr. The character also suggest.-! au effort to escape from 
the mouse-like type of heroine. Mile Henri, Jane Eyre, and 
Lucy Snowe are no doubt lion-licartcd mice, but they an* 
difficult of acquaintance. Alter all, w'l* «‘annot always be 
vindicating the femme ineomjmt^e. and gaudy and beauty are 
gifts of the god.s. Shirley Kceldar, Ix'sidcs drawing together 
the threads of the mcomposite '^lory, brings some suiLshiiie 
into the desperate moorland. Yet Cliarlolte Bionte, even 
here, does not forsake her favountes. U’lic retii'ing Caroline 
Helstone, so affectionately and inccly jirc'sented, is no men* 
foil to the heroine, but holds lu'r own, and speaks her mind, 
and comas into her liappincsi- I'hcrc is more leehng for i harm 
in this talc than in its jircdecessors, and there is no saying 
what more concession.s ('hariotre Bronte might have made 
had she lived longer. 

For, as she well know’s, she has little charm to offer. It is 
hardly in the bond. Y^orkshirc and Brussels provided acrid 
subjects, only to be liandled by a .strong mind which w’as in¬ 
fected indeed with their own quahty. but which also ro,se up 
agaiast them, craving for e,scape and self-expression. The 
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author knows that she is hard ; but we are not to kiiow whether 
the steel of her nature ever glowed with the passion of love as 
she represents it. She observes once that ‘ there is somtihing 
which every now and then tells me dreary secrets about, my 
race ’ ; and she repeats those secrets Perhaps genius, to do 
its work, must be repelled a« w’ell as attracted by its sidiject , 
must punish itself for its subji'ct. Jii one ease out of ti'ii it 
may achieve a hapjiy lyric or unclouded idyll. Clifirlntle 
Bronte is thus the protesting and iiulignant and suffering 
spirit, of her own grim scene Little* room is le'ft for eharni. 
Instead, there is strength , strength that is only ha If-trained, 
(jwing to its almost complete, and bitterly dt*plorcd, exclusion 
from the big careless world , strength of the feminine, un¬ 
breakable kind, dnyen in upon itself. 

IV 

For the bleaknf*ss of her topics (iiarlotte Bronte finds 
compensation, sometimes in natun* and sometimes in the 
country of dreams. Nor is lier landscapi' all torbalding. ^Some 
lines in a letter to Sydney Dobell iiot only givi* the earlence 
and colour ol her jirose, but also suggest an apt symbol for the 
spirit of the sisters : 

1 know nothing of sucJi an orohuid-eoiiiitiy a.-' ymi de.seniM* T 
have never .seen such a region Our only Ific t-uiiiing of 

sunurier by growing greisi wath young h'lii and jii seci'et little 

hollows. Their bloom is reserved for aiilumn , ihcii they faun with 
a kind of dark glnw, <liller<*nt, doubtlct.s, hum tin* liliisfi <il .jiircleii 
bldi'-.sDins. 

Of this kind of writiiur there is mo->t in S'/zo/c//, Riiskm liad 
only Imhui a few years in the laid and though t iiaiiotli* nronto 
admired him there is no deliiiile .'.igii ot his iiillueiK e. H(.‘r 
pietiiniig is original in stamj) and style , the iinagery ])in.‘ and 
distinct, the yvords ( hoseti, yet simjile and not out ol the yv'ay ; 
tlie aim is a kind ot quiet splendour, and it i.s reaiiied There 
is a delight in open and sonorous vovy'eK, tlie (iauses are 
sliort, and tiiere are no complex harmoiuer' : but the ear is more 
than satisfied : 

It w'as a still night—calm, dey\y, cloudless ilii* gables, turned to 
the west, retlceted tin* clear amlier of the honzon they faced , the 
oaks liehmd yycre hlaek , the* cedar was hUi kt‘r , under its dense, 
raven boughs a glimpse of sky ojK'iied gr.iyely blue . it yvas full of 
the moon, yvhuii looked .solemnly and mildl.s down on Caroline from 
beneath that sombre canopy. 
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The same qualities of form are found in all Charlotte Bionte’s 
exalted passages. In the description of Rachel, ns Vashti, in 
VilkUe, striking as it is, the touch of turgescence in the language 
can hardly be denied. But there arc the fevered night-sceiv's 
through wliich Luvy ynowc goes wandering , and also the 
visions and high-wrought compositions attrihuted to Shirley 
Keeldar, who pours out these treasures in tlie c'ourse of '-oii- 
versation witliout ruiHiiig a curl. Tlie-'-.e pages are a frank and 
direct bid tor slieer niaginfieenee, and the niagiiiliecnee is never 
far away. iSoine Jiave thought that ('harlott<‘ Bronte was not 
wholly unaffected, m thi" aspiration l\\ her reading of Hugo ; 
and with her Brussels ina-'ter she did re.ul Hugo ; but 1 should 
assign more inHuence to her general study of French, to her 
practice m writing it, and also to t}u‘ ])rofessorial dLse.ipliiie 
that she underwent in the busiiu'ss oi set composition. She 
learned to be concise and luminous, and ytt not to be ashamed 
of oratory. The specimen exercise I'orrected by M. Heger 
and quoted by Mrs. Haskell may be com pared with the English 
jfoeme on L(i premietr navuNff uJiu'h Shirley urote lor 

the ej’e of Louis Mdoiv. To the end tliere ri'inains a touch of 
the prize tvssay in Hharlotte Bronte’s eloipieiice , but I doubt 
if any Eiighsh authoress has equalled it. Her most. lU'urJy 
perfect prose is mspiied by the affections. It is heard in lier 
letter on Emily’s deatli. and in another well-knouii passage . 

My sister Emily lo\ed the moors. FlroMTs brighter than the rose 
bloomed in the blaek<>st of the heath for her , out ot a sullen hollow 
m a li^id hillsult' Jier mmd could make an Eden SJie found m the 
bleak solitude man^ and dear deliglils , and not the hast and best 
l)elo\ed was- liberty. 

V 

Emily Bronte herself rareh writes at this juteJi. Siie is les,-, 
troubled by literature and tin* seareli for style, and is not. so 
careful to satirise society in set torm. Her imagination dw'ells 
undisturbed amongst beings untutored and passionate. 
died at thirty, and seems mostly to lia\e ])raetisefl the gosiiel 
of silence aiul contempt, living ni iiatuie, tiie imagination, and 
the pieties of home. But lier few’ extant letters and notes 
leave a more cheerful impression ^ than tJie accounts of Charlotte, 
from whom most of our nifoimation is drawvi. 

I am quite contented for myself . . . seldom or never troubled, 
with nothing to (io, and mi'rely desiruig that everybody could lie as 
comfortable as myself and as undespouding, and then we should 
have a very tolerable world of it. (1846.) 
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Charlotte relates that Emily watched and well knew the 
people of tlie countrywide, but that she was content to play the 
listener , the passage is noteworthy : 

yiio I'ould heal of them with iiitevesl, and talk of them wjlli ileiail, 
inniute, grajihie, and accurate , hut uuth them she rarely exchanged 
a woni. Hence it ensued, tJiat what her mind had gathered of the 
real coiicemmg them w’as too exclusively coniined to those tragic 
and terrible tiaits, of wlucli, in listening to the secret annals of every 
rude viemage. Hie memory is sometimes compelled to receive the 
impress. Her nnaginata«')n, w Inch w'as a spirit more sombre than siimi> 
— more ])ow<‘rful tJian sjortive—found m such traits material whence 
it WTought eri'ations IdvO Heatliehfi, like Eamshaw, like Catherine 


Whetlicr C^harlotte, vnth all lu^rlove and admiration, fully saw' 
the excidleiu’e of W vtherintj H< ujhts, is a question; twnce she 
calls it ‘ strange' ; ])ut she touches tnily enough, though 
gently, on that (‘lenient in the Iniok wliieh is brain-spun, rather 
tlian invent(‘d in accord with real life. The domineering 
Heathelitf is a d(‘seeiidant of the lays of Byron and the romances 
of the ti‘iTor-moMgers , he is an old friend, tli(‘ Sat.mu' leading 
gentleman, trans])lanted to the moorland, and invested w'ltli 
many real, and many unreal, traits liy a. wMiinan of genius. 
‘ Vour bhss,' observes the elder ('atlierine, ‘lies like his'— 
Satan’s, namely—‘ in inflicting iniseiy.’ And so the younger 
t'atherine : 


‘ 31i HeathehtI, you have nobody to lovi' you, and, however 
miserahli* you make us, we sli.all still have Hie revimge of thinking 
that your eriiolty rises from your greater misei v. You nrr iiuser- 
ahle, ar(‘ _\ou not V Lonely, like the devil, aud envious lik«‘ him 
Xobody loves \'()u —nobody will cry for you when you die ’ 1 

wouldn’t he you * ’ 

‘ You shall be sorry to he yourself pivsently,' .^aid her fathor-in-law, 
‘if \oii stand Hiere another minute. Begone, wileh, and gel your 
things ’ Sh(‘ scornfull\ wathdri W' 

Ht-athelifF, like Roehest(‘r, is a. woman’s drt'am of an (demental 
man ; but, dt‘S[iite his literary origins, he is a hundr<*d times as 
mueli uhv'e. As (^uiiiotte Bronte w'rote, * the w'Oi-.l of it is, 
Hoini‘ ot his s])int . , . haunts evc^ry moor and glen, and 
beckons in every fir-tree ol tin* Heiglits.' In liis relationship 
with (^itlierine Eariisliaw—afterw'ards (.Vtlieiiiie Linton —his 
Catlierine—he is genuine, and herein lii's the essence of the 
book. But the honours rest with Catherine herself , the w'ords 
in w'hich slie proclaims, and the deeds b\ wiiieli she ratifies, her 
changeless identity of soul w'lth H(‘athehfT, must be unique in 
fiction, and it would bt' hard to find the like in poetry. Each 
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of them, when they finally avow their love and rush into a 
fruHtrale enibraet', is married to a despised mate. Thus far, 
passion overrules the law ; and the rights and affinities of the 
individual are assertc'd in too stern a fasliion to bo badged «s 
‘ romaiitie,’ But it is eharaet<*ristie of Eiinly Birmte that she 
does not waste a moment on tlu* idea of a union outside the 
law, siieh as Roehester proposes to ,7ane Eyre , such a solution 
is never even namesi ; and llu‘ lovers are never uniti*d. In 
life tliey are jiarti'd for gfxxl ; Hi'athehfT, by manoeuvring with 
the giMve'j, set's to it that they shall meet in death. The tragic 
('ffe< ( vould hav(* been spoilt bv' anv other solution ; there is 
iiotliing puritanical in the tn*atmcnt ; yet there can be no 
(jiicstioii, in such an atmosphere, of any ordinary scruples. 

As a story, W nth inn (j Untjhta is sujierfieially awkward and 
inexpenciu ed work with it.-'(’hiiiesi'-bo.x:narratives, its intricate 
intcrmaiTiages, anil its vagueness as to the imaginary dates, 
^riie <*ru(l(‘st ini'idt'ut is tlie hali-( ompulsory w^edlock of the 
wliiiinig Linton lleatlalitr with the voung(*r ratherine Linton; 
how' that ntfair w'.is ei>ntrived, under the siip]>osed eonditions, 
remains insiTUtable But soon the ri'ader beeonies reeoueiled 
to the plan Elle’i Dean tells lu'r tale iiutst naturally (allowdug 
for eertuin conventions whieh permit iier to overhear all tilings), 
and she supjilies most of tlie humanity and sense that, can be 
diseoven'il in the Wuthcruuj Ihujlits woild Her listener, the 
Mr. Jjoekw'ood who lias blundered into the last aet of the 
tragedy, is an ideally stupid toil to the actors tliemselves. His 
opening 'susit to tlie ti'inhle Heathelifl household, w'hi're he is 
worried ))\ the dogs, at onee giv(\s the ki'jnote of tJie book. 
Then' is. no doubt, little gradation in the ('haracters : they aiv 
I'lther V('rv hard or \erv limp • ami tew st.ones reprt'sont. more 
sharply w'liat Hobbes calk'd tlu' state of war, and later theorists 
the struggle for (‘xistenei*. At the very t'lid there is a ray ol 
light, wlu'ji that strangest of Jpliigi'iiias, the younger (Vitherine, 
finds hersi'lt free to civilise and prejiares to makt' happy, 
Ifaretoii Eanisluue, that most un]>romising of (Vmons. Other¬ 
wise, there is everyw'fx'n' the ‘ aiiiios])heru‘ tumult' ot ‘ stormy 
wvather ’ w'iiieh we are told is signified by flu* wi>rd ‘ wiithenng.' 

The Brontes had brought themselvt's up on the best authors, 
and had the instiix't tor pun' and ai'eiirate prose. Thej' wrote 
from ('Juldhood onw'ards . more than tliirty of C^harlotte's 
youthful w'orks are on ri'eord. All three sisters have the virtue 
of extreme distiiictness, aiul in Emily's ease the effect is mostly 
natural and unstudied. Either by nature, or in order that the 
sex of Ellis Bell may be disguised, Emily's style is wdiat is 
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called masculine. The roughness and rudeness of the dialogue 
in Shidiy is tenfold intensified in Wuthering IJfightM. md doubt¬ 
less reflects what the authoress heard oiit-ot-doors. She is 
careless, \diile the great popular novehsts were most careful, 
about verbally sliocking the middle-class pubhe. But the public 
was httle shocked, because they did not read the book ; at 
the best, pronouncing Withering Heights ‘ wild,’ or ‘strangely 
original ' But it now juts out amid tlie fiction of the time like 
an outci'oj) ot black volcanic s<aur in a land of parks or 
oiv-Jiards or in a suburb. One achievement of the Brontes was 
to reveal thi* Nortli country ; for tiie waste portion of the 
belts Iving between the Border and the latter Midlands had 
been little cxploix'd by the novelists. 

Charlotte's gift, tlioiigh not her feeling, usuallj' deserts her 
ill verse . Amu* wrote many pious and pleasant lines, some ol 
which are lodged in tlu‘ hymn-books , and tiie scuise of Emily 
for poetic spt'celi and metre was Jess sure and less trained than 
her sense for [iro.-e She, too, wrot<‘ a good deal of rJiytue 
whiel) IS witlioiit miieli eliariieter and slie was often entangled 
in eheaj) lashioiialile tunes. The jncces that liave been 
reeoveri'd and jiriiited in reci'iit years do not add much to her 
garlanti Yet, as if by accident, she wrote a little very great 
j>oetry—poetry witli the strain of grandeur, poetry that is an 
immortal exjiression of msiijicrable courage. Heinembrance, 
The Old diou, ‘ No t oward soul it, mine,' and a very few other 
pieces, are ol this rank. Her passion for liberty is not more 
conspicuous than lier tendeniess, hiT jiride, and her stnmgth 
of lu‘ad. In llie rough lines called .Honimrs Martyr there is a 
HroMiiingesipie energy of eoiicejhion Tiie speaivcr, for honour’s 
sake, IS really to die, while ineurrmg a false accusation of 
treachery in the eyes of the world and alst> ol Jus liege lady : 

Oil. I woulil j^ivc iny IhmiI to death. 

To keep iiiv honoui f.iir , 

Y'*t, I 'll not urn* inv inward taith 
Aly honour’s to bjiaro . . . 

So foes ]mrsae, and cold allies 
Mistru'-t me. every one : 

Li-i me be false lu others’ eyes, 

If faithful in my own. 

But in another piece, an elegy, she exclaims : 

Well, li't them fight for honour’s breath, 
t)r pleasure’s shade jmrsue— 

The dwelliT in the land of death 
[n changed and careless too. 
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Emily Bronte's measures are seldom invented, but now and 
then she hits on one of her own that is magically right lor its 
purpose : * Cold in the earth—and the deep snow piled above 
thee.’ She died so young that we cannot say what she miglit 
not have done, botli in }x»etrv and in lietioii. 

VI 

The two storich of Amu* Bronte move on conventional liiic.s 
but have a quality of tlicir owni. They arc not soft, and it is 
misleading to call Anne the ‘ gentlest' of tlic sist<‘rs , gentle 
is a relative term. Tlic orgy in Thr Tinant of Wtldfcll Hall, 
where the dninken gentlemen ]»rawl and draw blood in presence 
of the ladies, was not written by a domestic novelist. It is 
none the less eiTcelivc ior the obvious reluetance of tJie author 
to JUJU it. Anthony 'J’rollopc might have shniiik from eom- 
posing, oi at least from printing it A-' in Jatn- tJyn , the 
ostensible subject is tlie oiitcry t»f tfie Jit'ait against tlie bonds 
of the law. The wite of the eallovi ami untaitlilul diuiikard 
has a good man waiting tor her , but there is no slum, as there 
is in Jane’s ease, of a moral struggle ; the lady is severely 
sure of herself , and the good man must, wait until tlie bad 
man comes, as lie duly does come, to a bad end. This, how'ever, 
is not the real matter of 77n Tenant of WildfrI/ JJaff , the real 
matter is dnnk ; and through tlie diffuse and heavy narrative 
of the wife (embedded in journal form in tlu* main story) can 
be traced the faithful, tlie unsparing, tin* hunit-m n-eolleetions 
of the sister of Branwell llmute ( harlotte, wlip thought the 
‘ choice of subject ' a ‘ mistake.' and toreign to Anm^'s eliar- 
aeter, tells us that she wrote iJie tale ' iimler a strange, eoii- 
scientious, lialf-ascetie notion oi aeconijihslniig a jiainfiil 
penance and a severe duly.' AVhati'ver the motive, tin- result 
is not trifling. Tlie minor fignivs, mostly repellent, an* de¬ 
signed with the family instinct for satire winch no doubt in 
Anne’s case is subdued and slightlU’ it is the same in 
Grey, which draws in laint but faithful lines the diseoiiiforts 
of a goveniesH among callous jieojiJe Hat it would liave taken 
a Ixild man, and a bolder woman, lo associate \nth the thi'ce 
Brontes and live undt*r their three converging mii'mseopes. 

There is little of the rebel in Aime, but how Protestant these 
Bronte novels are! TIk* ‘freedom of the natural soul,' the 
frec'dom of the moors, the frei'dom lo choose and dare and 
judge, and tlie freedom, too, to suffer m one's oviii wa}- and not 
in the expected way—it is all mmh more Pro1e'^tallt than it is 
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antinomian or ‘ romantic.’ The Belgian tribulations of Emily 
and tbarlotte ineitdy iiiteiLsifiod their inborn resolve tf> })o.ssess 
their own minds ; the tortuous Roman diseiplnn* and bad 
atmosphere made them, no <]oubt, more Protestant than evei'; 
though their minds were too strong to be seetariaii, and Emily, 
at any rate, seems to have sailed her lonely bark out into the 
open. JShiiiej', and Jane, and Lucy, and the Catherines all 
flash out on behalf of their freedom • in Wuthtntnj Jlftghfs 
thivS impulse becomes aboriginal and fierce, and it remains a 
clean flame. The two sist(‘rts did more to assert the spiritual 
lights and equalities of their srx thaii all the pamphleteiM-s 
from Mary Wollstonec-raft to John Stuart Mill, and tlian all 
the novoLs of George Sand. A society composed of ]»ersons like 
‘ die et hi! ' would be animated and mtore''t.in”, but would not 
last long , a society witJi more Janes and Sliiilcjs woiihi be ail 
the stronger, with bet.t.er feininhie br.uns presiding ovi‘i‘ more 
})assJonate natures. Tlic two ^istei’s were tlu* lirst Kiighsli- 
womeii to e.\hibit tJiis truth by creative metliods ; and that, 
]>erhaps,is their signilieanee in tJie Ijistoric.il a-jUM t. They liavc 
left the soundest and most imaginative statiMiumt of (Lum trom 
the fi'mimnc standpoint. Hence, too. tJit' casual aiul jiassmg 
howl agaiiLst the morality ot Jam- fuj/rr, a book which now' 
seems to err on the ilidaetie side. 

VI] 

Ehzabeth (leghorn GaskolP besides liaving more 

artistic feeling and power oi ioiucMitration, wa-^ iMoie liajipily 
placed than the women of talent liki* Aliss \ ongt* and Mrs. 
Ohplmnt wJio eonld not st<»p writing. It is easy to read all 
that Mrs. (Jaskell WTote : siv novils, some forty shorter tales 
or sketches, and I'Ik Lifv uf ('hnrlotlt Hiotdv. Her iiu.~<baiid 
W'as a Ihiitanan minister in Manchester , her chosen scen“ wms 
the* tiorth ol England, ineluding the north-^*a^t coast Slu* 
Avas the first WTiter of any real gift wlio described, .is an in¬ 
habitant and trom within, both the black countrA and also 
some of th(* green coiiiitrv tqion its fringe Mis. Gaskell is a 
charitable humourist, iiet'er savage, and in that field is a minute 
worker and sure obse-rvev ; seldtuii daring, md strongly intel¬ 
lectual, and best in the idyllic or doinestu styk*. Her pathos, 
too, is geiiiiine ; excellent when restrained, but a}>t to be 
diffuse and commonplaci* and to miss the mark ; and there is 
an undertone of feniiiime jireac.Iiing in it. She also frequently 
aims at dark and tragic effects, at delineating storm and 
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violence, and whe practitjes in the piiii.st-er or the Bupematural. 
Such work she docs with mixed success, but the ijnpression, 
for good or ill, is alw'ays markedly distinct, never vague or dim ; 
and often she makes a real picture, or surprises us with some¬ 
thing that seemed beyond her streugtli. Her diction is pure 
and transparent; there is a general soft feheity about it, 
especially in the eonvcrsations, and it gat hem force when Mrs. 
Gaskell uses dialect, a donee that she df)es not overdo. We 
are not to (‘X})oct much sudden illumination of phrase, or the 
edged, imaginative Engh.-h of the Hronles, or the same mental 
or emotional horizon as theiis Mrs (Ja^^kells novels may be 
noticed first , the short stories which precede them or are 
scattered between them arc* a soinc*v\'}iat different form of art, 
and also cxjilore some* unexpc'cted territ<)ry, not visible m the 
longer books Tlie no\els are Manj llarUm (IH4S), Cranford 
(18r)l-3). Huth North and South {isr)l-r>). Sylna's Lovera 

(18G3), and the unfinished (1 ir(i> and J)au<jhtris (18G4:-(i). 

Despite the int<*ival hctwci'ii them, Mary Barton and North 
and South go together and ma\ lie jndgt*d togcdhcT. They 
give, m story-form, the writer’s iinjiro-^sions and opinions of the 
labour crisis m l^inc-ashire, the fir,^t hook re|)n‘senting the 
turmoil and not of tlu* e.irly ^’ortle^, the second describing 
similar scenes with a firmer hand and a deeper vision. 
Coningsby and Sybil piei*(*ded Mary Barton^ but it is said that 
Mrs. Gaskell did not kn(>w^ tlicrn , her work, in any ease, is 
mdejx'iidcnt, and may lx* rcgaiiled holli as a jaeture o1 manners 
and as matt<*r for the historian. Maty Barton like Kingsley’s 
Yeast, tliougli it is nianifestJy, irom its latlier loose (*oiisirue- 
tion and sujKTflnx of pathc'tic writing, a ‘first story,’ has 
an unspoilt passionate frc'simcss about it. w'IikJi Mrs. Gaskell 
never aftenval■d^ excelled, and Jiaidly recovered ^’he^e is, 
no doubt, .'.ioinc* tinge of melodrama, not only in the* meidents but 
in the feeling. Tlie figure of the* ‘ lo^t woman ' Estlier, Mary 
Barton's aunt, msjMres much doubt, and the i*lder Carson, who 
pursues his son's murderer with clue ferocity but afteiwards 
relents, inspires a g(*o(l deal in*■it* Ihit these are perhaps 
eoneessions to the mode* of Dic-kcns, and they do not seriously 
weaken the general effect. »Soine of the single seeiie.s and 
episodes—the fire, the iiU'C'ting ol iVIary Barbin with her 
hunted father, and above* all Mary's desperate cdiase after the 
one witness who can c lear her wrongfully accused lover—are 
worthy of any novelist. Mary herself is an unquestioned 
triumph, she ncvc'r ecasc*s to lie a girl of the* ptnijile , her 
Lancashire tenacity and simphc ity of }>iir}>u.se, her equal and 
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conflicting affection for father and lover, the one an actual 
and the other tlie suspected murderer, not only shine tlirough- 
out, but in fact decide the course and issue of tiie storj. The 
lover, Jem Wilson, is also solidly and faithfully drinni. Mrs, 
Gaskell was taxed William Rathbone Greg and otlu'rs with 
travestying tlic employers and ignoring their ease, and certainly 
she chooses sonic stony exanijiles of the tribe. But the 
employers could take good care of tliemselves , and moreover 
she j)n*sents very strictly the illusions <ind madiu'sscs, as well 
as the wrongs and woes, (»f the t'm])loyed , and it was her 
business t«» show tlicir side ot the casi' , ami, without affeeting 
to be an economist, she wrote of what she knew, as no one had 
yet written. 'Fhe si ene where the lots an* drawn for the 
business of slaying the younger Garsctn is not ki* purfc writing at 
all, and is told with just- that economy .md eomeiitration ol 
strok(‘ wlmh Mrs Gaskell did not always eonimand. Had siie 
attained it ottencr lur rank among stoiy-tellers, honourable as 
it IS, would have been diffi‘ient 

In North ami Sunth we ari' still in ‘ l)arkshirt‘,’ amid strikes 
and riots , and Ilu‘ Laneastrian rough diamonds—black um ut 
diamonds ami not beautitul—have })lenty ot sullen flame in 
them. It may be feared that Mrs. Gaskell courts more smii- 
pathy than she tan wm for ht‘r niggt*d millowner and for his 
narrow and bintal mother . the lirst ot vhom inflicts hi'^ love, 
ami the second her insolenee, n]ion the l*'outliern born and 
well-niirtnivd hi'i'oine And slu* too, Jflaigarel Hale, though 
full of grit and virtues, is also a somevhat jint-kly and hard- 
spoken young ])ers(fn, as indt'cd she niu.-.t be iJ slu* is to eo})o 
wnth till* surroundings. ^I’here is nim h li.iranguing ami tlebut- 
ing on th(‘ ethics of th(‘ strike and on the rel.itioiislii]) between 
vv'orkman and einjiloyer , all ot winch wliile of historical 
interest, is a tlrag upon the stoiy Vet Nwth ami South is a 
well based and skilfully built narrativt*, eontaniing man}'’ 
dramatic and admiralty coloured sciaies. Mrs. Gaskell, like 
Disraeli, can portray Hie rage ot a crowd , and tlicrc is true 
desenptivi* sticngtli in the passage wliere Margaret thrown 
herself forwaid bi'side her nnllowiier, Thf>nit<*n, to face an 
inferiial elog-tbrowing mob. Tlu* passion ot tlie place, of the 
time, and of the jieojile, is eommunieated for Mrs. Gaskell 
feels it herself, ami she also masters it as an artist. Much 
ingenious care is shown in the <letail of the plot. Margaret’s 
parting wnth her brother, and the hes wdm li she tells to the 
ins}H‘etor in order to slmdd Jiim. and tlu* ini'-ronstmetions that 
follow^, are excellent sensatioiial comedy, with a grim back- 
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ground; nor is the happy ending, wliere all is cleared up, 
perfunctory". 

C'i'QufoTd is in some ways the kind of book tliat Addison miglit 
have* written if he had bc*(*ii a Avoniaii, instead of bc*ing a nnn 
deeply versed m women s smaller matters and faintly eon- 
toinptuous of them. It is, in faet, not a tale but, like the 
Coverhy Papers*, a string of episodes in wJm h the same people 
recur ; there is the same stillness oi atmosjiliei’e, and the same 
sort of sM'eetness in tJie liuniour. It is tiie only’ bo<ik written 
by IVJrs. (Taskell eliiefly in the key of humour. There is also 
an allowance of pathos, which here does not prove a snare to 
the autluu’. and which is above all tnie and delicate when the 
old family letb'iv come to lie piu-used ()ih‘ of the most skil¬ 
fully drawn of the persons is tla* ieller, Mary Snntli, the young 
amused oKserver of the seeiu*, who lierselt giow.i into its spirit 
and becomes infected uith its tuiivdc. Then' is no need to 
jiraise the admirable ininiature-work of Miss Matty, and the 
Jlonoiirable Mrs. flanueson, and Miss Pole. It is a workl ot 
gentlewomen, mostly spinsters , and tin* men do little except 
make an ungi'iiteid noise in it at intervals. The little sketch 
called The (^aye at ('rattjonl (ISCIl) is in exeelli'iit keejung with 
the original idyll. A good inimlier ot the CVuiitord, oi‘ Knut-s- 
ford, charaettTS liave Ixm more or less identified . and it all 
has the air of real memories and stories liiat liave been laid n)> 
111 lav<*nder for yt'.irs. 

Suddenly, after this tniimjih of gentle comedy, Mrs. (Jaskell 
swung a\vay to a tragic tin im*. She attempted in Ruth a story 
oi seduction and perseention. en<ling in the death ol tlu* \ietim. 
She could hardly tniinipii in a regimi whi'i’e Dukeie and (jleorge 
klhot fail, wliere Meredith doi*^ not quite succeed, and where 
few but (.Joetlie and ^hetol Hugo an* ni.istiTs 'I’fu' initial 
disaster, in fact, is timidly and b.ull\ liiirried o\(‘r. but it may 
be said that tins is not the true nuitre ol the book. Airs. 
Gaskell puts all lier energy into tiie .'•erpn*!. Huth is bounded 
down by society, and her fate e. siiown with mueli indignant 
and generous sympatJ'v. if with a painful expenddure of lieetic 
pathos. For the sake ol iier child slie is persuaded by her 
frieiuLs to figure as a widow', and she is found out, and hunted 
all the more. Her stratagem was no doubt wrong, but it is 
made out to bo the cause <if all lier later mi'«eries, it becomes 
an inordinately argued and canvassed ease of coiLseienee, and 
Kuth herself tliinks of it as almost a mortal sm. Mrs. (laskell 
ha.« an iinhieky habit of eoinmenting on and lashing up 
eiiHitioiis which ougJit to be left to the story itself and to the 
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dialogue. Her power is much better shown m the minor 
characters who have their metal tested (and it mostly rings 
false) when they encounter Ruth and her problem. But in 
thjfi story JMrs. Gaskell is hampered by her subje(‘l, and her 
tragic gift IS far better seen in the short story of Loi-'< the WUrk 
(isr»{)), founded on various actual records of the wih'h-killitig 
ag(' Lois, a young Engiish girl, good and innocent, is hanged 
111 New England ; and the fanatieal cruelty of her murderers, 
wdu*lh(‘r wv call it Bedlannte or Satanu*, is representcfl witli a 
force' which reminds us of AInnhold himself and of his Anihir 
WtU'h. Tlie atnio,sj)her(‘, tJie tla ological j«irgon, and the trdial 
i*ites of this agreeable eomimmity art' re})rodiieed W'lth a skill 
which makes us w'onder wdu'tlicr Mrs. (hiskell could not have 
written a remarkable historical novel. 

Mil 

But in her next long story, Sylvias' Lnvfr.s. wdiieli appeared 
eight years after Noii/i (uul Souths slu* returned to tlu' north oi 
Britain. Jt is, on th(' wdiole, Ikt most solid .ind adinirable 
piece of fiction, 'hlu ojiening winch describes tlu* topography, 
scenery, and liuniankind of MonksJi.iven on the north-easi 
coast, is w'orthy of Balzac . we at once know the place, w'lthin 
and W'llhont , and it is piesimted w'ltliout any touch ot that 
gazetteer st>le wiiieJi is tlu' jK'ril of the ‘local novel.’ i’lu' 
donicfitie scenes, whuh are natural and siniiile, are ilexterously 
interw'oveii with page> full of angry colour and m(*\enieiit 
iiie jiressgang sweeping through tiii' town, the fish<‘rmen 
watching the arriving sliips, the hloodsiied m tlie iiariow' alleys, 
the police ajijuoaching the solitary farmstead, all remind us 
of (Vabhe's stories, without their saivasm or their rhetoric. 
In contrast is the pretty Sylvia, wiio is knwlly tlutugh some¬ 
what didactically drawn. S 3 ivia seem.> and is featliei-headcd, 
hut she eoities <ait . and it ajijiears tiiat she eaii love* her lov’er 
ohstinatelj', thougli it. is harder to lielievi' that she can or ought 
to forgive Jiersipiare-toed traitor of a hiishand, Phili}) llejihurn ; 
on wiiose motivous, on wiiose rt'penlauce, and on wiioso end a 
good deal of o\(‘rwTuught w'riting is bestow'ed. iiie tnie man, 
a sailor, sometliiiig of a light-of-love in t Jie past, and yet taith- 
ful now^’ to S\lvia, is siiddenlv crimped. Before being carried 
off, he enlrii-ts Philip with a message for Sylvia ; but Philip 
suppresses it, allow's Jier to Hunk the sailor dead, .nid marries 
her. But the sailor comes back, and does not bcliave in Enoch 
Arden fashion. Mrs. (.laskell eoufronts tlie two men, very 
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satisfactorily. Latterly her plot becomes too strong for her, 
and is wound up with melodrama and expedients. StiU, of all 
her books, /Sylvin-'s TjOv^ts gives the best measure of her powers 

when at full stivich. • 

Wives and Danghiers, an Everyday Htory, was cut short, by 
Mrs. fJiiskcJr.- death wliilst it was appeanng in the CornhiJl ; 
and ThaeJo'ray in his cditonal note, or ‘ speech over the grave,’ 
took occasion hnth to indicate the obvious ending and to 


ile^cribe Mrs. (Jaskcll's gift as a. novelist. He credits her with 
‘some of Ihe truest, purest works of fiction in the language,’ 


and iiirlJier with ‘ .soni(‘ of the choicest faculties bestowed upon 


mankind.’ We need not go so far , but Thackeray touclies 


justly on her jsnwr of finding matter for art in subjects that 
yield nothing to the ordinaiy novelist ; in ‘ a discontented old 
gentleman ‘'inoking tobacco with hi^- son ’ or the ‘ niisenes of a 
little girl .-^eiit <^o be happy in a fiiu* house lull of fine people ’ 
n’Ji<‘sr are jiussagc's from ll’iets' ami Daughters. He also 
specially praises the eharaetensation of (Viithia Kirkpatnek, 
who IS, indi'i'd, a. sort of IJeatrix f)ii the jiaroehial scale. She 
cannot hclj) jilcasing all men and piovoking them to offer 
marriage ; ji't she simply «'aiinot eiidiin* too much love in her 


existcnee, or piTsons of toe; <‘x:dted standards , and she tJirows 


over a high-inmcled scuaitilic gentleman for aiiibitiou and a 
rising barn.stor. i<(»ger, the man of science, she liMves to the 
heroine of the book, Molly tob'^on. wlio h.is lovc*! him all along. 
Every son of Ailani will lorgi\i‘( ’Mithia . but Mi.' (Jasls.c 11 shows 
Iier skill m prcsiuving our .-Miipatliy ior tin' (| met -coloured 
Molly, wliose virtue' might (‘aMl\ have becouK* tedious. Hut 


tfu\v <lo not . and part ot (he effect i,-, i:;iiii<‘d b\ one curious 
convention, eommon in Vu'loriaii fiction We are admitted to 


the inner ftadings and stniggles ni oce jicrstm in the tale, and 
one only, while the r(‘st vJiow theni.'C.l\es only b^ word and 

t I t 

action. The peison liiwc* is Moll\ (hhson Sueh [nutrayal ot 
motive in an orilinar^ gill is \eiy hard to inanagi*, yet it is 
perfeetly aeJiieved Molly, indeed, acts a" well as feels, and 
gets rVntliia out r»f a < onijiromisiug ni(“«s, with miieJi courage 
and at the risk ot calumny, 'rheii* may he rather too much 
lengthy rejiorting ol tattk* m irifvs' and Daughters ; but the 
incidental drawing ot character is exjiert and subtle, and kindly 
too. 


Some of Mrs. (faski'll s shorter tales group themselves around, 
end tliruw'lightniwm.oneorotlicroflKU'novels. The MaorJaud 
(\>ttag( (18.W), besides marking the change* of sccuic from tiie 
blat'k city of 31ary Barton to the soft tame countrj'side of 
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Cranford, presents one of the author s favoured quiet heroines 
(not ill-favoured, however, like (^harlotte Bronte's) and one 
of her frequent themes—^the disgrace brought by the scape¬ 
grace son upon his family, anrl his sJieltering by Ins loyal sister. 
Mr. Harrison'Confessions (1851) introduces Knut.sford, under 
the name of Duneombe : and tliongh tin* drawing is not m) 
mieroseopieally nice as in Cranford, it is stronger both in satire 
and in pathos. Another series of talcs, collected under the 
title of Rnnnd the ^^of(l, and set in a rather awkward framework, 
coiitains examph's of nio.st of the ifrnns in which Mrs (Ja.>kcll 
jirai'tised. 'I’he talcs ar<‘ told or read out, bv ‘ My Lady 
Ludlow,’ an ( xcelJently thougli te(lioiisl\ dc">eril)(‘d small great 
lady of tile old school, or liy persons in Ix'r circle. Half a 
Lifrtnnc Atjn is, like Silas ^larnrr a Wordsworthian story. 'J’lu* 
flalc.-ttoinan, Susan Dixon, sacrifii es Jier lover in tirder to keej) 
her idiot lirother ralher than ‘-rnd him to the r‘ruel madhouse. 
The dialogue is in .i succiik t and final style winch Mrs. Gaskell 
occasionally cominaiuK. 

‘Choose between him and in<', Sii.>.y, foj 1 swear to thee, tliou 
shan't ha\c InUh ' 

‘1 have chosMi,' said Susan, now ]iiTfeetly composed and still 
‘ \\'hale\er come-of it, 1 ladi* witli Willie ‘ 

" Very well,’ replied Michael, trying to a'^sinue an equal compo.sure 
of maimer, " I'litai 1 11 wi^h you a very good night 

Susan never niarru''^, but lives to be ‘ gaunt, hard featured, 
angular,' rand ‘ pi'ciiharand silent ’ . and Ih.il is her story, well 
fitted lor a ‘ lyrical ballad ' 77/e Ihimn ifl/n Cnjliths. also to be 

found in Round the Sofa, is niori* hki* one ol the old tales of 
ttTror' it turns on a firojthetie eiii'se hv an injured woman, 
and tlie hill of mortality is ingh Mrs (Jaskell is nuieh atIr.ieted 
by tatetul aiul preternal oral subjects, and works vei \ hard at 
llieni, but she seldom really ioiu-hes the sjuiiigs of terror The 
dojt})t liiainjt j 111 r/a Ptfor (Hare, a hideous wraith-hke <‘ount<'r- 
|)ar1 ol an iimoeent girl, alarms the other iharaeters more than 
it can the k ader But wdun Mrs (ki-k(*ll does n<'t try to 
frighten, she can summon up most .igri'eahie ghosts Jn 
Curious ij Tine, Mr. Richard Whittnigham dreams himself into 
a sevenleenth-« en1ur\ salon when' the t.dk is on the late 
Ccardinal de lletz and which is ai.so a fairyland , he i.s mistaken 
for his almost namesake, and is asked afti r the healtli of his cat. 

On the whole Mrs tJaskell is best in ilepii ting this 'workl, 
and best also when she avoids murder and 'luhh'ii death. A 
Dark Night's Work is one of her most amlutioiis melodramas. 
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somewhat infantine in <‘onstnietioiv; but here and always 
there is some good eharactcrisation. Sometimes she has an 
excellent and simple plot, with tragical elements. Fhe. 
AlanchestcT Marrifujf ^ a tale of tlie hiioch Aiden tj^pe, is £u:i 
example. The* hii.^hand, supposed to he dead, turns up . ^tjiniing 
up js one of the eomnioiiest of all «iceurrcnees in IMrs. Giiskell s 
jiciges , but tJie real interest hinges on the loyal old siTvant 
who sav<*s tile situ.itiou , and wiflv a loyal old servant slie <*an 
always be trusted (Hlieis, agaiii, of Jier ''hort eonipositions 
leave a strong '^ense of her mobile and unexhausted power of 
olrservatKin , tla* litth* llerman idyll in cft Heppcti- 

heiw IS iintsl (U'licately <lone, without a toueh ot mawkishnes.s. 
Of her EnghsJi idylh the bt'si is C'oii'*o< PhiUU (18(13-4), one of 
her latest writings. The narrator is a crudi.sli but’ not ill- 
conditioned youth ; and lor- an authoress to get into his skin 
so eonipletely, and that without a single mistake or false touch 
to bewTay hei sex, is a notable feat ; and the rlelightful Piiillis 
and her father the nnmstei liavo t he same truth and distinctness. 
This story, and many another of Mrs. Gaskell's, is jrervaded Iry 
the leisure and eomj)osur<‘ of the- English country, with the 
scents and sounds of the haA'tield. Life goe.s slo^vly thi'ie, 
except w'hen the drama qiiiekeiis ; and there is time to la.-te it 
as it passes. 

IX 

Miss ('harlotte Mary Yonge^ (JS23-1901) grew' up under the 
sliadow'^ of Hurley X'li-aragc* , tlu ]»lots and manuserijits of lier 
tales were oft<Mi scon and eoirccti-d i»\ Ki'ble, wJio wiis a soumi 
eritu‘ of h>rm aiul eompositioji and tJie piet\ of her riiele. 
and also Us relim ment, wlmli (omjinrt.s \\(‘l] with .tbiindaneo 
of humour and elieei’tul s[)iiit>. i'. hctler mirrored in her books 
tiiaii in many .1 si'iinon and pampJdi't. Thiy* are an obvious 
transcript Irom expi'iimue, and it is madi* with simple yel. 
sutheient ait ; it brings us neai to the lifi* of a thousand faniilu's. 
Aliss Yonge is a kind ot lemiiiine, di vonl Trollo])e on a small 
scale, without his maf-sivencss ami without his commonness , 
she is nnicli o<-eu}>:ed with deputing very young people. 
Perhaps a little of her now ina\ gt» a hmg way , Imt that is 
du(', not to any failure ot vt imcUa or skill on her own purl, 
but to the bounded eunventioiis ol tlie kind of life that she 
describes. Some novelists <lr.iw' a particular social stratum, 

: •' tithers ket‘p to Yorksiure <ir Wessex JVbss Yonge keeps 
'•iiietlY to a section of the professional class—iloetors, clergy, 
iheir vsailor sons, their w'omenkmd, and their boys and girls at 
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school. But- most of her characters have one trait in common : 
they are religious, or are very near religion. Hardly any one 
is frankly secular ; and this constitutes another difference from 
Tryllope, few of whose personages are otherwise RLss Yonge's 
readers included not only the large population W'hich she 
describes, but William Morris, and some of his companions, 
and many more ; and her best work is still most readable ; and 
if she had not published more than a hundred volumes—many 
of them historical, ecclesiastical, or educational—there would 
have been more to say concerning her. But, as so often happens 
in this period, the enormous and disconcerting fertiht}’^ of the 
author, which feeds the appetite of the jiubhc, becomes the 
despair of tiie critic. 

The Heir of Redclyffe (1S53) was the first, and, with The Daisy 
Chain (1856), w'as the greatest of her jK>pular triumphs. It 
won its way upon its merits, with all the world, and not merely 
with those who liked its High t'hurch sentiment. The religious 
note is delicate and sincere, and not artistically obtrusive ; 
it is 111 keeping vith the lively and extreme tenderness of 
conscience tliat marks most of the dramatis personae. Doubt¬ 
less they rcjient of tlieir errors, tempers, and passions with a 
speed and anxiety that are not customary among men. Yet 
manifestly such people did exist. The draughtsmanship is 
nice ; and the landscape is pensively drawn, much m the sjiirit 
of The Christum Year. The beat portrait is that of the full¬ 
blown png, Philip Morville, whose letter of cTdvice to his undo 
is almost w'orthy of Jane Austen. But the authoress, while full 
of irony at Morville's expense, subordinates that strain to the 
business of reforming his frailties by means ot adversity and 
prosperity. The sarcastic cripple Charles, who acts as chorus, 
18 admirable too ; and the family chatter, like the w'holo 
domestic scene, is so good that it only needs a little less c-opious- 
ness, another touch of art, to make it perfect of its sort So, 
in the schoolboy passages of The Daisy Cham, Miss Yonge 
describes the jisydiology, as it is now called, of cribbing and 
tart-steahng, and of the remorse and penitence ensuing, better 
than most of the male authors w'ho may have committed such 
offences. In The Trial, where the same family reappears 
grown up, she caters tor the fashion of the day, and admits a 
murder and the accusation of an innocent youth ; but the 
exhibition of crime is not her metier , and. though all ends 
fairly, the feelings are too monotonously w'nmg, and dying is 
too frequent an occurrence. The characters, how'ever, remain 
distinct and consistent. 

VOL. TI. u 
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T}i6 Sfl.in6 cftn be* ssid of tho viscountj th6 boydciij fnid th^ 
housemaid in the story of Dynevor Terrace (1867), where the 
canvas is larger and the scene extends to Peru. Xhc social 
force of the ^miria jiotestaff in Miss Yonge’s world startles ^hc 
reader of to-(]ay. This appears above all in the article of 
marriage. Adult young women, and young men too, give up 
their loves wjfhont a murmur when S(» bidden by papa, oi even 
by mamma. Tlic good young per^-on.s are intensely cori- 
scierifiou.'=! in all their deeds . and most of the young jxu'sons are 
good, exee]»<. when they are decidedly bad , and even if they 
are bad, they are usually at last biDiiglit into a right and 
painful state of mind. The appeal to directly religious motive 
is strong : but obedience and virtue are first of all matters of 
good breeding and of g()od feeling. Mlss Yonge is less often 
remarked for her rather highly-wrought but happy touches of 
English scenery’; it is in such pa.ssages tliat she comes nearest 
to rhythm and eloquence. In another tab*, T/ir Ckrer ll’owinu 
of ihc Ftnmhj. there is a different kind of seventy, more appro¬ 
priate to the eomie muse. The ‘ clever woman ' is a theoixst, 
a blnndeivr, and an mterferer; ami she is continuiilly ])iit to 
shame and eelipwed by the intuitive women, who are either 
good or charming, or bntli And she is disciplined by tJic 
authoress with a really ajipallirig liarshne.sH, of course in 
order to ‘ bnng out the real Rachel ’ ; and js at last al¬ 
lowed to biTome a liapjiy docile wile. .'-tory i.s deftly 

told, and the unlucky RaclicJ clearly represeiifs Mis-. N'onge's 
conception of the danger of mental independence in a 
W’oman. It is a far cry fi’om Hurley to Haworth, or to 
Harriet Martineiiu. 

One of Miss Yonge*s most pleasing works is her short Iiistoncal 
novel. The Lances of Lynmiod (IS.f).')). It is written for young 
readers, but without false simplicity ; it is brief, uiihke her 
modem stories ; and it is founded on bits of Froissart. Clisson, 
the butcher, is also heard of in Mon is's volume of three years 
later. Miss Yonge, she also, is touched by tlie nu'diseval 
revival; and she jiroduces an ingeiijenis little Walter >Sc‘otf 
romance of ehivalrv and edification, introduiMiig tlie Rlai k 
Prince, and Du Giiesclin, and a ‘ .f<‘\vjsh mediemer,’and many 
orthodox but very satisfactory knights, ladies, pages, and 
traitors ; and doing it all, in lu'r way,a good d(*al better than 
most of Sir Walter’s male imitators, witliout too many 
‘ gnimercies.* 
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Mrs. Margaret OUphant ^ (1828-07) did not like being praised 
fo^ the industry which made licr one of the most prolili<! writers 
of the century, and whicli did imieh to swamp her nice and 
autlieiitie talent. Writing came to her as easily as breathing ; 
hard eireiim.'^tanee drove her to pour out books ; and the 
great<T part of her ninety stones, lier hundred articles, her 
literary liistories and biograpliies liave sunk into the sand. 
Her aiitobiograpliy is pathetic and even Jieroie in strain. The 
de])lh and strength of heart and thi‘ elastic courage uhieh 
sustained her through many bereavements, and which give 
vitahty to the best of her stiiries, were recognised, like her skill, 
both the- C^arlyles, liy Kinglake, ami by other difficult judges. 
Her mildest indcpciidene(‘ of \'iew apjxMrs when she is speaking 
of George* Eliot : ‘ no one will even nientit«n me in the same 
brcatli with George Eliot. And that is just ’ And yet, though 
not in maliee, she fails to admire Fehx Holt, finds the sibvl's 
let tel - dreary, and observes 

1 think shi' must. ha.\e In'en a dull woman mth a great genius elistiiiet 
from hei.self, sonx thing like the gift of tin* old jirojihels, which they 
sometimea exercised with only a dim stdl of pereeption of what it 
meant. 

lint slie shall be mentioned here in tlu* same breath with Gisu’ge 
Kliot. 111 '!' Foil in ('hnpvl is not only a mneh better novel 
than F(it.r Halt, whieli also nitrorlnees us to Nom-onfoinnst 
eireles, but it. i,- a Very good novel Mrs. Oliphant, when she 
finds time to <‘oneentrate ean prodnei* a living and faithful 
jiietiire ot remote jirovineial manners. Slit* has also a real, 
though somewhat nneertaiii, eonimand of jiathos, (‘specially in 
her representation of girls and women And she has hirther a 
true \em of mystieal-siijiernatnral fancy, not Dickens-hk(‘, or 
Lyttonish, or sham-Gernian, or anything but her own. Amongst 
her endless nusi ellam'ons writings should be mentiom'd her 
shaie 111 Annals of a Puhhshing House : William lUacl'Wood 
and his Sans (1897), a work whieli is full of enrious matter, 
and a contribution to the histoiy of English antliorship. 

Like Anthony Trollope, and perhaps (‘iieoiiraged by his 
success, Mrs Cllijihant, in her best-known groii]) of stories, 
invents for her background an imaginary small country town— 
hardly a county town. Her GarlingforiJ i'^ less iinjiortant than 
Barchester ; it has no bishoji, it has no dean , only a rector, 
a ‘ perpetual curate,' and a dissenting minister, with their 
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several families, congregations, ‘ spheres,’ and love affairs. In 
the three or four Instalments of The. Chronicles of Carlingford 
(1863-6) the clergy, with their wives and flocks, are the chief 
actors. Ml’S. Oliphant is deeply acquainted with the chapel, 
the schoolroom, the family hfe and manners of the deacon- 
butterman and the cheesemoiigcr-clerk. The jealous ideas of 
the vicar s lady, the parish tattle, the way in which scandal 
spreads, have no secrets from her. She understands and 
conveys the horror of the high-and-dry aunts in The Perpetual 
Curate (1864), when their nephew puts a bunch of flowers on the 
altar. She shows a particular skill in presenting either hard or 
soft old ladies. Salem Ch apel (1863) relates the tnals of a young 
minister, by birth a gentleman, who eirrives with lofty plans 
for ‘ raising ' his congregation and finds himself not only 
rebuffed, but bored and victimised by its vulgar curiosity. 
His mother, a mild lady with a diplomatic tongue who routs 
the inquiries, is most subtly drawn. Mrs. Oliphant, like her 
contemporaries, could not resist bringing crime and intrigue 
into these surroundings ; but she is more at home in satire 
than in scenes of violence and passion. She is happily free from 
pedantry and preaching, the two chief vices of the female 
novelist. It would be hard to acquit her, perhaps, of one 
failing ; she sometimes lets her fools, especially her she-fools, 
talk too long and become too real. We can hardly blame her for 
the general prolixity, which besets the fiction of the time and 
which is partly due to the tyrannous demand of the public, 
or of the book-vendor, for three volumes. Some of her earher 
writings have a real perfume and idylhc charm. Passages in the 
Life of Mrs, Margaret Maitlayid (1849) is hardly a novel; the 
teUer is a Scottish spinster, very simple and devout, who lives 
in the hfe of the young people around her; and the clear 
gentle flow of her narrative, with its native idiom never over¬ 
done, would have been admired, w'e may surmise, by the 
creator of Jeanie Deans. Mrs. Oliphant had also a vein of 
fantasy, and one of her experiments in the supernatural, 
A Beleaguered City (1880), has become one of the cl^sics (they 
are few) of its own species. Lytton’s attempts—^though not 
to be despised—to play on the chord of terror seem forced 
and theatrical in comparison. The dream-feehng of unseen 
and overpowering presences, which weigh upon a whole popu¬ 
lation and dislocate human hfe, is conveyed with the greatest 
skill. 
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XI 

The many-coloured writings of Charles Kingsley ^ (1819-75) 
include not only the fiction in which he did his best and amplest 
work, but fanttisics, notes of travel, essays, lectures, pamphlets, 
sermons, and a handful of verses. His outward career was a 
simple one. Ho went to Cambndge, took orders, and in 1844 
became rector of Eversley, near Windsor, where he stayed all 
his life, travelling occasionally. He began with verse. The 
Saint's Tragedy appeanng in 1848. But the public events of 
that year intensified the flame of practical enthusiasm, and of 
sympathy with the popular cause, which had already long been 
Idndled by his admiration for Carlyle and still more by his ties 
with Frederick Denison Maurice. Under hLaunce's leader¬ 
ship, and in alliance with Tliomas Huglies and the band of 
‘ Christian Sociahsts,’ Kjngsley, under the signature of * Parson 
Lot,’ ^ became the tract-writer to that movement; plunging 
m Politics for the. People and elsewhere into pro])aganda, and 
acquiring the tervid, blunt^ and direct style which was aft<T- 
wards to serve him ill in disputation. Another fruit of these 
activities is seen in his first two stories, Yeast (1848) and 
AUon Locke (1850). During the same decade he rapidly pro¬ 
duced the best of his novels, Hypnixa (1853), Westivard Ho ! 
(1855), and Two Yca/rs Ago (1857) ; and also The Heroes (18,5(»), 
where he retells in prose for young readers the tales of Perseus, 
the Argonauts, and Theseus. Dunng tin* Sixties Kingsley held 
the Regius Professorship of Modem History at t-ambridge ; 
some of his lectures {2'ke Roman and the Teuton, etc.) are 
published, but are of little mark. In 1804 came his dialectical 
discomfiture by Newman (see Ch. viii.), but the elastic Kingsley 
soon returned to his proper work, and wrote Ilereunrd the 
Wake (1866) and also many excellent short things. His la.-.t 
years show no decline ; there is a youthful freshness in the 
beautiful Prose Idylls (1873) and also m Last (1871), a journal 
of his voyage to the West Indies. 

Yeast, which first appeared in Fraser's in 1848, and in 
completer form as a book (1851), is scarcely a novel, though it 
reveals the future novelist; it has scenery, poetry, passion ; 
and it contains a gallery of characters, most of whom are social 
types rather than persons. The hero, Lancelot Smith, is the 
truth-seeker, the spirit in ferment, who passes from the merely 
intellectual hfe, which Carlyle and the Germans have quickened 
in him, to become a social reformer and idealist, and at last a 
Maurician Christian. The noble gamekeeper, a man of the 
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people, the devout Argeiuone, and the m 3 ^teriouH BamakiJl, 
take their turns in the formation of Smith, who at last vanishes 
fantastically. There is also a repellent young Tractarian cleno, 
bound Romenards , a painter who eares too much for beau^ ; 
a great man of Inisiiie.ss, a p(*er, hone‘-t hut impervious to ideas ; 
and there are many more jicrsoiuiges, painted in glaring colours, 
in a slapduhh style, and pioflueiiig a (onfused unreal effect. 
The most distnu t eliaracter that we encounter is the author, 
who is himself full of ‘ yeast.’ His book is a kind of pamphlet- 
fantasy ; it IS atiamc with his generous ardour, with his ima- 
giiiativt* flashes aiul vitJi his sympafh\ for the elassos who are 
apatlietic under oppre.ssicai. The pietiircs of tlie poor man's 
cottage, and also ot the lux-hunt, amiouiiee his characteristic 
power. 

An abundance, nay exulK'ruiiee, of generous zeal , headlong 
impetuohitj' of determmatiou louards the manful side of all manner 
of questions ; snatches c>f excellent poetic ilescnption, occasnuial 
sun-bursts of noble insight , everywhere a certain wild intensity . . . 
Saunders Maekaye ... a wonderfully s])lendid and coherent ineco 
of Scotch bravura. 

These icmarks (»f ('.irl\lc Jiold good of other w'ritings (»1 
Kingsley's, and eannot be improvi'il u}k)Ii as a judgement of 
Alton Locke, Tailor and Tod, an AidobioipajJit/. H(*re Kingsley 
gives his vicw^ ot the tiue iliv'iMon het\V(*en })(»iiti< al .ind social 
parties: ‘the Gluireh, tJit‘ gentleman, and the workman, 
against the shopkeejxus and the Alaiielie.'ster school.’ The 
workman, in spite of tiie Christian soei.dists, by no liicaiis 
accepted this stratification ; but. it sliows liow' Kingsley, so 
far from being either a pliilosophieaI or a Hyd<‘ I’ark Radical, 
had lus own notion, winch Avas not exactly Disraeh's, of ‘ Tory 
democracy.' The raw, often turbid Jiarangiies and questioiiiiigs 
of the sjieakers in tfie stoiy must therefore be treated as 
dramatic rather than as the voice of the author. But the 
surge of the Chartist years is in the page^ of JakLc , they 

can still stir us , but its real poAvi'i’ lies not m its ideas but in its 
pictures. The Cambridge. ra<‘es, the nek-burniiig, tlic sweating- 
shop, are presented witii a passionate force and colour which 
Kingsley wa.s never to outdo. 'Fhe delirium of Alton Jjoeko 
IS described witli tlie same sort ot power ; it is possible that 
Kingsley had lieeii stud 3 'mg tiie Uream-Fugue, to which it haixily 
fields, at least in point of intensity , tor the figure of Lillian 
recurs in vision after vision like that of He Quiiieej’^'s despairing 
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Gibbon,^ to whom Kingsley ls less than lair, becray« an 
unusual severity ot disgust in recording the butchery of the 
beautiful Neo-Platonist Hypatia by the Christian horde in 
th^ir own sanctuary. Kingvsley a book and Pater's Marim 
the Epicurean are the only two English novels dealing with the 
earlj" ages of the Church that have any claim to dLstniction ; 
beside them, the Calhstas and Fabwlas are poor, doctored, 
partisan tilings. It is easy to say that Hypatia herself is life- 
loss, like a Lc'ighton picture, or that she is a mere voice dis¬ 
coursing , that the Jew aristocrat Alien-Ezra is an artificial 
figure , and that the intt'llec.tiial workmauslii]) does not comptde 
with that in Marius. Bui what of that I Kingsley came near 
to achieving one of tlie most splendid teat* of the histoncal 
Jiovehsf. Eor all Iils headlong style, he shows a true dramatic 
sympathy with the various i-reeds, p.igan and Jew as well as 
(^hnstian : tin* descriptions ot the Gidlis m tlieir vessel, of t.iio 
flew riot, and ol the arena are great painting, and Orestes the 
prefect and (Vril the patriarch, and PJiiJammoii the monk are 
alive and distinct. Tlie dialogm*, tlioiigh vehement, and tlie 
}jhilosoplu('al and the( Jogical passages, though carefully studied, 
h'ave us n)ld m comjiarison with llii* passion and action of tho 
stor\ its<‘lf. 

Wi'sitrard Ho ! is rather a saga than a novel witfi a plot, it 
is a string of episodes in tlie hie-histury of tlie hero. Yet thti 
episodes risi‘ m power,the most splendid of t]i(*m eoiiiing latest; 
the eolour glowing ever more nehly and not less tnily, as the 
author (guts the West euuiitry scenery which he knew, for that 
of tJu' New World, of w'hich lie had only read. There is a tide 
of entJnisiasin, both patriotic and imaginative, w'hieh never ebbs. 
Liki* Scott, Kingsley makes his iiivtuileil not' Icss real than his 
Jiistoneal pei’bonages. He dashes at tlie leiiee ; lie puts in tlie 
mouth of Spenser, Raleigh, and GieiiviJle words that lit quite 
well (Mioiigh for a pageant-play. Among the Spaniards and 
Indians, and m the company of Ayaeanora, he slips aw'ay from 
Ins aim of re-imagimng the old Eughsh w'orld m its setting of 
familiar scenery, into equally lawful and dehghtlul romance ; 
and he also recovers the kind of w'onder and the teehng of 
expan.'.ion that stirred the Ehzabethaii explorers themselves. 
The Christian m Kingsley combats with the natural man just 
as it does in the hearts of his biiccaneei's, though more success- 
fuUy ; and his dramatic sympathy is never marred. Scholars 
have remarked on the singular but successful teat of rhythm ® 
which he perforiiLs in the last great recital of the blinded 
Amyas Leigli ; a chant wdiich is nearer to verse (though not 
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blank verse) than it is to prose, but which yet is not wholly 
either. 

In Two Years Ago there is too much of the pulpit; Kingsley 
is himself again whenever he gets back to landscape or,to 
narrative. Not that he constructs well, for the story jumps 
about without mercy from one group of charactere to another ; 
and they are drawn, for the most part, not indeed feebly, but 
rudely, as though ■w^th a stump , a method fitting enough in 
the case of the blunt and rough hero, Tom I’hurnall, wdio fills 
the foreground. The Berkshire eoiintiyside, and the western 
fishing shore, and Snow'don, are not done with the stump at 
all, but painted dehghtedly and in glowing colour. Equally 
excellent is the gallant fight of Thurnall against the cholera 
and against the ignorance and callousness which refuse to 
believe in its coming. It is a pity that Kingsley invents, with 
a certain complicity, the yarn of a miraculous judgement 
falling upon the sinner who has been denounced from the pulpit 
and who is promptly sw'ot)ped on by the disease. But we could 
forgive more than this for the picture of the man in delirium 
tremens, who ‘ fell, and lay rolling, trying in vain to shield 
his face from the phantom w^asps.’ 

Hertward the Wake shows some fatigue, at least in its plan ; 
the professor is often too much for the artist; it is clogged by 
lump after lump of historical narrative, conscientiously yet 
confusedly told ; the story is kept going by the incidents. 
Hereward’s kilHng of the bear, and his interview in disguise 
with Wilham, and his many frays and escapes, show no failure 
of hand at all. The ransoming of the abbot in the greenwood, 
with its premature though pleasant atmosphere of balladry, 
IS in another style ; and the sorceries and bamiings, if they 
are very much of the old Waverlcy stock, are pleasing too. 
Kingsley’s poetic and historic vision is nowdiere more vivid 
than in his descriptions of the East Anglian fens and minsters. 

xn 

The Heroes have held generations of young readers, w'ho do 
not mind a certain unrestraint and high pitch of language— 
quahties, be it said, far commoner in the ‘classics ’ themselves 
than is always recognised. But the style does not condescend 
to the young reader, or he would liave found it out long ago ; 
and not much is cut out or added for his good ; a few details 
are softened, a few edifying w'ords thrown in, and the story of 
Glauce is omitted from the story of Jason. The Heroes^ having 
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no single original on which they are based, hardly compare as a 
feat of style with Lamb’s Adventures of Ulysses, but they are 
true literature; and their rhythm, amongst other features, is 
worthy study. It has its own beauty and character, like that 
of the passage, already mentioned, in Westivard Ho! and it 
is equally ‘ outside the liberties.’ There are not many blank 
lines in it, but it is sown broadcast ixith scraps of dactylic or 
anapspstic singsong. 

And he sang | of the birth j of Time, || and the licavens | and the 
dancing | stai?< ||; and of the ocean, | and the ether, | and the fire. || 
and the shaping | of the wondrous | earth j] And lie sang | of the 
treasures j of the hills, 11 and the hidden | jewels j of the mine, 11 and the 
veins | of fire | and metal . . 

There is also another movement,^ which would easily turn into 
the metro of Andromeda , and the subject, in fact, is the same : 

(5n j came the great | se^ . monster, 11 coasting | a king | like a huge] 
black galley, || lauly { breasting j tlie ' ripple, || and . stoppmg | at 
times I by creek ] or headland, || to watch | for the laughter | of 
girls j at their bleachmg.| 

In The Heroes, above all. Kingsley’s descriptive style is 
transparent; wi* attend to the picture and do not merely marvel 
at the words ; and the same remark is tnie of Wilham Morns. 
A pretty companson could be made with the passage on the 
account of the Symplegades, or ‘ (.’lashers,’ in The Life and 
Death, of Jason ; the* prose, 1 tluiik, gives yet a <-learer impres¬ 
sion than the verse, but in both there is transparency . 

the stcaimnc; clouds of spray, 

Cast by the meeting hammers every way, 

Quite hid the polished basi‘8 from their si^ht . . . 

But sometimes ’twixt the clouds the sun would jiass 
And show the high rocks glittering like gUuss, 

Quivering, as far beneath th(* churned-up waves 
Were ground together the strong-arehed eaM-s. 

And soon they saw the blue rocks slumng like spins and castles of 
grey glass, wlule an ice-cold wind blew from them and cIuIUhI all 
the heroes’ hearts And as they neared they could see them heav¬ 
ing, as they rolled upon the long sea-waves, crashing and gnndmg 
together, till the roar went up to heaven 

Kingsley, in the matter of descriptive eloquence, is a disciple, 
though no mere disciple, of Ruskin ; and Ruskin, in his earlier 
writing, is often not transparent at all, but distracts us by his 
eloquence from tlit< thing seen, and also from what Kingsley 
calls his ‘ stem precision of conception and expressionThe 
same is often true of Tennyson ; but Clough in his Bothie, and 
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Matthew Arnold in his Thymis, have the quahty I am looking 
for; and m Turgenev’s records of steppe and forest it never 
fails. But W(* must ]>e gratt'ful too for Kingsley’s fervid 
picturesquencss, vhich is another sort of excellence, and which 
Ls founded on his close knowlcdgt* aiwl affectionate watching of 
natural objects. It is perhaps best seen in his Prose Idylls. 
The Chalk'-Stn am (Studies, The Fens, and The Charm of Birds 
anticipate, in p(»int of observant faculty, tJie quieter and more 
patient studies (tf Richard Jefferies . there is tlie sense of 
excited cnjoymi'iil in tlieni all , and Kingsley also gives, what 
Ruskin does not, the sense of action , he has instinct of the 
sportsinatnand something male and primitive m hisconijiosition. 
It all seems dashed off, with little vm a d-trimming or revision, 
and though some confusion in the imj»re''Sion is the result, it 
is the confusion of iiatiire Jiersi'lf This effect is well in keeping 
in the West Indian sciaiery of At Last. With tlu* zest and eye 
of the iiahuahst. he descrdies Trinidad, and the High Woods, 
and the crabs with eyes on stallis, and the water-snakes, and the 
rites of Obcah. There js a tropical strum, now ‘at last’ 
satisfied, in tlie fancy of this figlitmg cleric. He jiluuges right 
into the forest, am- sets down what he sees, sto])})mg now and 
then to jerk out a dcv^nil reflection. 

The ater-Balne^ lias ])iovi*d its jiopularity \Mlh its destined 
readers, but is a g(.od boot badly sjioilt. It is easy to recall 
what a new world it sei ined at tiist to disclose, witli its dream¬ 
like bright confusion, its \ucked IMr. Grimes, and its humorous 
conimimings with real lobstcis and salmon. Then came the 
two moral fairies, still im])ovmg yet somehow vaguely suspect, 
and latterly, endless strange tedious snec‘rs coneernnig grown¬ 
up tojiics and persons, leading to pure headache. Kingsley, 
as lie went on with his fantasy, sciuiis to liavi* had a fit of mildly 
Rabelaisian satire, for he gives long facetious hsks of partieidars, 
which the grown-up taste does not relish C'lther. In Madam 
How and Lady Why he also addresses very ^Dung jieople, and, 
in spite of a certain Sunday school tone, talks of earthquakes, 
volcanoes, and atolls with a charming simphcity. GJnucus; or 
The Wonders of the Sta Shm'c, is less direct, and is fuller ot 
disquisition, but ha.s been very pojiular. 


MU 

Kingsley H jioetie {wiwer, whieJi is most gennine, is chiefly 
confined to lyric and narrative. His early plaj’ on Si, Elizabeth 
of Hungarj% The Baint's Tragedy^ while carefully studied from 
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the sonnet, is rlietoncJil , aS7 Mavra and Sapjtho, in blank 
verse, are too visibly Tennj\somaii. In Andromeda no poet is 
remembered except Homer , yet, despite the epic similes and 
tiyns of phrase, it has a caretiil burnish, and a rich pure >,pa- 
shell colouring not to be found in any other ‘ Hellenic ’ save 
one or two of Lundor’s Kingsley's eye for the water, with its 
creatures and its tangle, and his delight in youth and beauty, 
neverfail liim. He aims, lu' say>,, at ‘ clearness and objectivity,’ 
and h(‘ attains tlieni. Ovei tlie hexameter verse he took much 
jiains. and his h'tters contain a. very jienctrating discussion of 
its ddliculties 

1 do think that, with jiropcr care, you may h.‘n<‘ as many sponch cs, 
without liiiiling the rJi\thm, in English, as you have m Creek, ami 
iUy ear is tortured by a trochee instead 


Kis 

not 


‘spondees,’ ‘ dre^ad fpieen,’ ‘ 
the usual liastard ‘ trochees 


sea-girt,' are real ones, and 
' , and the doubtful forms 


mtiTnn'di.iti' between the tw'o, and (omnmn in EnglisJi, lie 
distinguishes with mueh (leliv .iey. Also In* finds tliat he is not 
eompelJed to be more ‘ dactylu ' than Homer *. and the whole 
effect well suits ‘ tiie rush and the roll and the roaring ’ 
of Andromeda His archaic baUails are not the hajipiest of 
Ins shorter jaeces ; he is at his best when he sings. Tlie tunes 
of Anhj lidtron, 'The Starluajs^ and one or two more, are 
almost C 4 u<il to those of The Three Fishn.'^ and The Sands of 
Dee. Kor must the followings of the old alliterative verse, 
which are sow'ii about Jlpjtatia and JJerarard the Wah, be 
forgotten , the\ aie more accurate ni metre, and in sjant 
iiear(‘i‘ to the best of the old jioetry, than ^I’ciinyson's actual 
translation, w’ell as it rings, of the somewhat sti'reolyjied liattla 
of JJf uiianhvrh. lv.ingsU \ w'role other, more declamatory, 
verses, such as 'The Jlad Sqmre and Alton Locke's Sony (IS4S), 
which have the nng of a more than factitious passion. Ho 
IS one of the few' jioets of the time who maki* us wish cordially 
that he had wiiiten more. 

A foieigner w'lio should really understand Kingsley's brother- 
in-arms, Thomas Hughes (J822-IH)), would havi' matriculated 
m his study of tlie English charaetcT A country gmitleraan and 
sportsman, like some personage in Meredith, and also a barris¬ 
ter and pubhe man, Hughes is a kind of John Hull regenerate. 
Traineil and awakened at Rugby by Arnold, he tell under the 
giiidanee of Maurice, and laboured among lia* Christian 
Socialists, as a ‘ broad ehurchmaii,’ and a chanijiioii of the 
workers ; in his day he w'ae thought a Radical. Hughes wrote 
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a good deal, but is remembered in literature for his Tom Browns 
School DaySj which appeared in 1857. The humours of his 
schoolboys are simple and natural; their cruelties and crudities, 
which would he unbearable in a mere photograph, are softein^ 
and selected without being falsified. The didactic note in the 
book, like the atinosphore of rather painful moral tension 
among the good boys, is also dramatically true ; it is not a fault 
in the story at all; it is a record of the time and place. The 
great Arnold dominates the scene, formidably, just as he did 
in fact. This novel, it has been justly said, ‘ did a great deal to 
fix the English concept of what a public school ^ should be.’ 

XIV 

Henrj’ Kingsley (1830-70), one of the novelists who are always 
being happily rediscovered, was a far less remarked and success¬ 
ful figure , but he is not echjised by his elder brother. He 
had no public career, and he luwl no such pundy intelleetual 
baggage to enrich or encumber him. He has a rougher and 
more pnmitivc manliness than Charles, and just as thirsty an 
eye for colour and action. Ho also has the great advantage of 
having lived himself among violent exotic scenes, having gone 
in early youth to the Australian gold mines and staywl there 
obscurely for five years. Tliey .sujiply part of the background to 
Geoffrey Hamlyn (1859)and to The lliUynrsn^dthe Burtons{lSC}5), 
both produced after his return home. Ravenshoc (ISfil) describes 
passages in the (Vimean war, Henrj" Kingsley was himself a 
war correspondent in 1870, and he thd other jounialistic work. 

As a novelist he reminds us less of his brother than of Charles 
Reade. He cannot write either so well or so ill as Reade, and 
he has no reformer’s axe to grind. But he has the same interest 
in mankind reduced to its simplest terms ; that is, in a ‘ state 
of war,’ or in peril of its life, and up against the wall, and there 
acting suitably. His plots an* nothing; they are melodrama 
without composition. His characters, especially his ‘ lags ’ 
and diggers, and some of his gentlemen and English girls, are 
sharp and clear enough in outline ; but Henry Kingsley’s true 
strength is in description. His Austrahan landscape is admir¬ 
able. He gives a plain, \nvid, unhindered impression of a 
dangerous event, without an>' literary fringes ; whether it be 
a cyclone, or a stomi at sea, or a free fight in a police trap, 
or the actions of a man swimming for his life, and for his son’s 
life, against time and a poisonous water-snake ; or the charge 
of the light Brigade, And he wrote one simple-seeming piece 
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of verse, ‘ Magdalen at Michael’s gate tided at the pin,’ which is 
of piercing quality. 

Amongst, or rather aloof froni, the historical and religious 
nqvels of the time is the John InglesaM of John Henry Short- 
house (1834-1903). It way the book of the year 1880; ran 
through nine editions in twelve months ; was remarked and 
praised by Gladstone and Acton, and by Catholic readers of 
either faith, and by the historians, and by the larger public ; 
and awakened hopes, not to be borne out, of better work from 
the same hand. Shorthouse, who thus came into note, was a 
Birmingham manufacturer. Brought up a Quaker, he was 
captured by the Oxford movement, by Ruekin, by romanticism 
generally, and in particular by the writings of the religious 
mystics and of the Renaissance occultists. For his romance he 
found a natural setting in the English and Italian history of the 
seventeenth century. Ingh’sant is a royalist, a pupil of the 
Jesuits, and their implement or intermediary in the pnvy 
dealings between Anglican and Papist. He is also a seeker 
after the peace ol the in tenor life, and a seer of visions, and he is 
a Httle crazed, but is otherwLse the patttTii of chivalry and of 
‘ the broad stone of honour.’ He, then, is the theatre of 
sundiy' conflicting loyalties and creeds, as well as of many 
preternatural visitings ; and, like all heroes who are invented 
in order to f/tean something, and not in order to 6c somebody, 
he has little umty, and is not particularly real. Also the lumps 
of history, theology, exhortation, and Rosicruciamsm lie heavy 
on the solemn page. Many historical persons arc introduced. 
As we should expec't, Henry More the Platonist speaks much 
more in character than Milton, and Molinos the Quietist than 
Hobbes (who is actually made to call himself a follower of 
Plato). But there are admirable passages and moments in 
John Inghmnt. The Italian chapters arc a notable feat for an 
untravelled writer, and are much mort‘ jicrsuasive than those of 
RomoUb. Some of the writing is in the best Anglican style ; 
by which I mean a style that is studiously toned and refined, 
with a certain temperate melody of its owti ; rather elaborate, 
yet lucid ; solemn, but not pompous *, shunning ahke the 
Roman unction and the Protestant emphasis ; and over-shy, 
on the whole, of all emphasis and sahence whatever, good or 
otherwise. Shorthouse, however, has a dramatic sense. The 
scenes where Inglesant lies to the tribunal in order to screen 
King Charles, and where he finds his brother slain, and where 
he at last fin^ and spares the murderer, might well have been 
‘ passed ’ by Thackeray. 
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Afl I have said, during this period the map of Britain is 
being steadily surveyed and filled in by the novelists : York¬ 
shire, Warwiek.-liire! London. The Highlands and the West 
country were also annexed. The prolific Wilhani BIa(j*k 
(1841-08), with wlami fiction became an industry rather than 
an art, changed hhs seener^" from time to time, but continually 
returned to the Highlands, Out* t)f liis first tal(*s, ^4 Dnwjht^v 
of H(th (1S71), has a I^iwlaixl background, and is iull of a 
sentiment and dchea<-y v'iueh almost attain to ]»at]ios. "1 lie 
irruption and conquest of a severe minister's household by a 
charming French cousin ('oquette, is told W'lth skill * but we 
regret the needless deathbed, the extinction of (Viqiu'tte, and 
the kind of inverte d sentiment ahsm that enives for an unhappy 
ending. Blaek’s gifts are better shown in Princess of Thule 
(1874), which relates the troubles of a Highland girl in Tjondon, 
burdened wth a blundering husband. Hen*, as in The Strange 
Adventures of a Phaeton (1872), and elsewhere, country life and 
landscape are described, no doubt with a superflux of colour- 
adjectives, but still with affeetion and clfise acquaintanec ; nor 
is tlie juettmess of the narrative false })Rttiness. Tliere is a 
touch of the grace ol (lougli’s liotJnr ni Black's lochs and 
damsels. TJic tjTaiuiy ol the regulation Hirei* volumes made 
him too copious ; and it scimis to he a counsel of ])nidcu<'e, if 
not of art, that an idyll should be short. 

An earlier and stronger practilioiicr of local liclion, Hi<‘hard 
Doddridge Blackiiioiv (IS2r»- l‘M.io).is also,like so many Victorian 
writers, in some measure ‘ straugli‘d with ' his ‘ waste f(‘rtility,’ 
like Nature ; but she gave him many gifts He is an observiT 
of country things ; the West of England found no such recorder, 
apart from Charles Kingsley, until a gn*ater artist, Mr. Hardy, 
arose. Blaekmore's peasants, earners, wrestlers and Devon¬ 
shire maidens are most waichtully desenhed. He can make 
his talk in dialect more than bearable l^ie Devonian— 
expansive, emotional, liumorous, avs uiihki* the traditional 
Briton as can be, and with jilenty of the 8outh in his com¬ 
position—is most congeiually prc-taited. ft iniLst ]>e said that 
Blackmore is often a poor plotter ; his abductions, his murdens, 
his melodrama, hardly bear luoking into, and are a mere peg 
for the characterisation. His fiist story, Vkira Vanglmn (1864), 
shoT^-s po-wer, but is an immature tiling. Lorna Doone, A 
Romance of Exwoor (1860), a storj’ nith a romantic-historical 
setting (which serves to introduce Judge Jefferies and Monmouth) 
is ever fresh, and pleases eacli ncAv generation, despite a certain 
looseness and high-piteJicd effusiveness in its style. But for 
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idyU, scenery, adventure, and fighting, all taken together to 
story of Ridd, Fagps, and the Phones, m a feat ^ 
romantic narrative, is hard to equal. The Mdtd of SkeT (1872), 
tijp scen(‘. of which is laid farther north, ha« some of the same 
qualities, but is heavier. And, in spite of an absurd j)Iot, 
(■ripps tJiP Carrier (1876) savours still of the eountn^side, and 
has the breath of life init. Springhaven (1887), which introduces 
Napolo*>n, Nelson, and iTCorge tli(‘ Third, lias an excellent plot; 
the escape of ,Sciidamon‘ from a French prison, and the blowing- 
up of the traitor by his own powder-casks, are scenes 

that would do hoiuuir to any novel of advimiure. Altogether, 
Blackiiiore lias much life and substanci* in him, and his colours 
have faded little. 

XV 


Among the jileasant eiilcrlaincrs who flouri.shed toward.s the 
end of this period shouhl Ih‘ included the jiartners Walter, 
afterwards Sir Walter, Resant {183(i-1601), and James Rice 
(lK‘t:i-S2) 'rh<* successful Jirndy-Monfy Mortihoy (1S72) was 

followed by The GoMcu liHtftrjly (1876) , the benevolent 
Aniciican. (Jilead Beck, m the latter story, is an excellent 
stage type Hen', and iii Tho o/ Thrhimi. and many 

other books, Jk'sant and Rice did harmless, ingenious, and 
cheerful work. T’lu'ir --tiitT is light, Imt. .so i'- tiicii h.md. Afb'r 
the deatJi of Rice, Besant, who liad thi' more solid equipment, 
produc(‘<l in tin* same yt'ar, 1882, two storu's <'l more niUic'st. 
One, The Jttvoff of Man, is a satiric fantasy. hk(* 77a Pnturns, 
at the exjicnse of ‘ women’s richts.' At first woman rule-, .lud 
man is tunu'd and chaperoned, as in Lytt(»ij's ('onung Pace’, 
but a young lord arises to overthrow the* femak* jiohty by toree 
of arms, and all is mueb as before In tins rather elens'iitary 
tale Besant contrives to maki* sonu' sharp points. AH Sort'^ 
and Conditions of Men, which m-pired the ]>lan of a ‘ pe(qilt''s 
palace,’ is full oi first-hand pictures of the East End, as beheld 
by a kindly gentleman whose optimism bad b('i-n sc'verely 
startled, Besant introduces Dickcns-hke mchidiMina and 
‘ humours ' into his storv, but be also has a shar<‘ of his master's 
love for mankind. He long continued to write, producing 
more stones, and also u.seful w'orks, historical and descriptive, 
on London ; and he laboured on sound hues m order to organise 
the rights, and secure the commercial status, of authors. An 
equally genial and yet more industrious ligJjtcner of dull hours, 
James Pajm (1830-08). was long editor of Chambers's Journal, 
and afterw'ards, m succession to 8ir Lt'slie >Steplien, of the 
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Carnhill. Payn is full of shrewd fun and whimsical observing 
faculty. His Lost Sir Massingherd (1864) is a good old-fashioned 
novel of manners and mystciy : nor nc^ed By Proxy (1878) be 
forgotten ; but Payn ground too incessantly in the mill ^f 
journalism and fiction to do himself justice. 

The busy looms of Mary Elizabeth Braddon, afterwards Mrs. 
John Maxwell (1837-1915), hummed and produced incessantly 
for more than forty years : she was always sure of an eager 
market. Many dozens of mtU- jointed, ingenious tales, never 
pretending to deal in more than obvious mystery and honest 
sentiment, stand to her credit. She bi'gan in 1862, with Lady 
Avdley a Secret, during the full vogue of criminal fiction ; suc¬ 
ceeding at once, and maintaining hei success, with a public 
superior to that of Mrs. Henry Wood. ^4'urora Floyd was 
another very popular example of her craft. One of her typical 
situatioas can be found in Henry Dunbar (1864), where A is 
thought to have murdered B; but in tnith it is B who has 
first murdered, and who now cheerfully personates, A. Miss 
Braddon’s skill in providing such iimocent entertainment lasted 
long ; one of her latest stones, Mary, contains an allusion to the 
Ballad of Rending Gaol. From her w'orks, too, literature is 
absent; yet she remained acceptable longer than many a 
genuine wTiter of her day. 


XVI 

The rest of this chapter must be in the nature of a postscript. 
I profess to write only of books which retain some readable 
and present value, and not to marshal the ghosts of mere* 
purveyors, however great their vogue. StiU it is not amiss to 
glance awhile at some ordinary merchandise, which often only 
differs from what is good by the lack of the requisite talent, 
but resembles it in machinery of plot or situation, and still 
more in the social conventions it describes. Only stray 
examples need be taken, though they are not taken at random ; 
nor shall I try to exhaust the types at disposal. Tlie stories of 
‘ Ouida ’ and of George Alfred LawTence will not be enumerated 
on the one part, nor those of Mrs. Henrj" Wood and Mrs. Craik 
on the other; but the first pair will provide instances of the 
novel of extravagance and pseudo-passion, and the second pair 
instances of convention and pseudo-morahty. They are all 
species of absurd fiction, much affected by the grandparents of 
the generation that is now' young. Absurd they all are ; and 
yet there is alwaj's something to explain their marketable 
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quality. The market has changed, not in the least owing to 
the operations of refined criticism, or through anj' advance in the 
general taste, but through tJie play of its owm law's, just as it 
h%s changed in the article of hats Jiiid w^aistcoats. Other sorts 
of extravagance or convention rule instead. 

The conventional species may come first, for the extravagant 
species is in a sense its uffspnng, being prompted by a spirit 
of helpless revolt against it, ]Mrs. Henry Wood (1814-87), 
the authoress of East Lynne (18fil), wiiich still survives in 
melodrama, and of The Channings (1862), w'rote hosts of other 
stories ; but The Channiyigs may be chosen here. She usually 
salts her sentimental and family scenes w'lth a due allowance 
of criminality ; and her plots, how'ever simple-minded, are made 
with a certain skill. The Channings there is a banknote 
which can only have been stolen by one of three young persons, 
tw'o of wiiom are brothers. The innocent younger brotlier is 
accused, but defends himself half-heartedly, for fear of betraying 
his elder brother, wdiom he (as w'ell as the reader) suspects of the 
theft. The real thief is the third youth, wiio finally bolts 
leaving a confession, and wiio has given the careful reader st)me, 
but not much, clue to his guilt. That is all the* story ; there is 
also an abundance of schoolboy humours, w'hich are excellent 
in an old-fashioned way. But the general setting is one of 
intense rcHgiosity and of governess moraUty. The book opens 
to the sound of cathedral bells ; its last sentence is a text in 
capital letters ; and this combination of piety, enme, and happy 
ending just suited Mrs. Wood's gallery or kitchen pubhe. 

John Halifax, Gentleman (1856), bj' Dinah Maria Mulock, 
afterw'ards Mrs. Craik (1826-87), is a w'ork of larger ambition, 
and displays some narrative skill; but the style is flushed and 
exalted, and the rehgious sentiment mostly in falsetto. It was 
most popular. Joliii Halifax, one of nature's gentlemen though 
of modest origin, is a ‘ haverer ’ of the direst kind. Tlu* hook 
is meant as a protest against caste-snobbery, and is a singular 
display of the same snobbery, inverted. If nature can manage 
no better w'ith her gentlemen, w'e. much prefer that sojjhisticated 
product. Major Pendenms. The vogue of tliLs work may be 
considered as an index of middle class Vict(trian taste. 

It is singular in how many toiie.s, complacent or sententious, 
defiant or grotesque, the novel takes up its parable against 
those conventions, w'hich must have been, unless they are * 
grossly misdescribed, ‘ heavy as frost, and deep almost as life.’ 
And the stir of the rebelhous, or antinomiau, spirit produces the 
strangest clashes. The din raised in certain quarters against 
VOL. II. x 
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Jane Eyre mil be remembered ; yet m one way it is the most 
edifying of talcs, with its display of the successful struggle in 
tlie soul of the heroine between nature and Puritanism, or, if 
wo wiU, bt'tween passion and legality. But what the critica»of 
Charlotte Bronte could not forgive was that there should he 
authentic passion, that there should be nature ; the mere 
triumph of virtue, and its ultimate- reward, would not content 
them. All this shows what a deadweight had to be lifted before 
any freedom of treatment could be secured. Inferior talent, 
willing enough to be antinonuan, could only jiroduce an immense 
demonstration of the sham ccunmodity, of bogus passion. This 
is evident in such a book as Lawrence’s Guy Livingstone ; or, 
Thorough (1857), which is chiefly of interest as a foil to, or 
counterfeit of, the work of genius, and whieli is disposed of 
sufficiently in Bret Harte’s parody. Guy IJeavystone , wherein 
tlie hero ‘ carelessly twisted the poker into hard knots with his 
nervous fingers.’ The origmal Guy is a degenerate scion of the 
Byromc personage who is so well desenbed by Macaulay, and 
whose ancestry’ is to be found in tlic ‘ novt'l of terror ’ , but, 
in addition, he is full of the cheapest infantile-insolent ‘ public 
sclu'ol spirit ’ of the time, with its muscle-worship and crude 
sportsmanship. And there is a garnishing of classical tags and 
allusioiLs, designed to throw a Hellenic glamour round the 
leading blackguard. Yi't for all this Lawrence possessed, and 
might have w'fuked, a vein of talent, and a spring of wild energy; 
and the reader regrets that lie chose the path of tolly 

And he regrets it still nau-e uiieii he turns the pages of 
‘ Ouida,’ or LouLse de la Rainee (1839-1908), who furnished 
lawiul fun for many a smart reviewer and parodist in her day. 
They mocked at her small Latin and less Greek, which nothing 
could keep her from ainng and misquoting : at her w'ould-be 
voluptuous ‘ interiors ’ and over-furnished luxury ; at her 
superbly-endowed licrot^s and rascals, who were often the same 
person; and at her tamiy, fuU-bodicd, but unluckily often 
adulterated Enghsh. Tricotrin , Folk -Furme. Puck, w’ere among 
her most popular tales ; the scene wa.s often foreign—Italian 
or French—^and such a setting was rarer in our fiction than it 
has since become. * Ouida’s ’ audience, I imagme, was found 
not so much in the kitchen (though she must have stolen into 
those quarters now and then) as on the seaside bench, or on the 
private shelf of the hourgeoise, or perhaps in the innocent 
parsonage, where she was carefully hidden away from, or 
forbidden to, the young ladies and their younger brothers— 
hidden and forbidden in vain I Mamma might peruse ‘ these 
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things,* in order to be sure of the worst. The worst, however, is 
not alarming, and ‘ Ouida * cannot have done much harm. 
The magnificent Tricotrin, wanderer, violinist, mob-orator, and 
rtffecuer of infants who grow up to be ungrateful beauties of high 
rank, is not deleterious. Tlie innocent reader’s head was filled, 
no doubt, vath preposterous pictures of the world. But ‘ Ouida’ 
has a redeeming quality of heart, and some dexterity of hand. 
A Dog of Flanders, one of her best sliort pieces, is marred by 
an excess of the ‘ pathetic fallacy,’ when the dog in question, 
upon his master entering a cathedral, 

could not understand, but he was full of sorrow and of pifg for ihr 
art-passion that to him was so mcomiirehcnsiblc and yet so sacred 

Yet the pathos of this story, and also of A Leaf in the Storm, is 
real, and the conduct is skilful. ‘ Ouida,’ if she did not know 
her world, did know her laiKlsca])e, tliough she could not observe 
tlK‘ modesty of nature in desciibing it. Her love of things seen 
and her humanity are not to be denied. 



CHAPTER XXV 
GEORGE MEREDITH 
I 

Meredith ^ (1828-1909) has been gone only eleven years, and 
he wrote on to the last. He began to wiite in the year before the 
issue (1850) of Copperjidd \ his career includes the whole 
literary life of George Eliot, not to speak of Robert Louis 
StevciLson ; he had been twenty years at w'ork before he 
sponsored the first stones of Mr. Hardy, and he was alive 
wiien The Dynasts was pubhshed ; and, outlristiiig thus many 
fashions and schools, and owing little debt to any, and in turn 
affecting few, he ran his long course and remained himself. 
He was always saluted by the discerning ; but for nearly thirty 
years they were a small band, and those lean years he never 
forgot. Late in the Seventies the circle widened, and Meredith 
became of note. Before the end he had considerable insular 
and American fame, and some- recognition abroad. His status 
as a writer and artist is still (hsputed, and the balance wdll not 
soon be struck. The public was outstripped by the reach and 
novelty of his vision, and still more by his swift strange pen. 
We have not yet settled down from the fight that hi* admirers 
had to make for the acknowledgement of his pow'er. The old 
criticisms of his form are mostly true, but there is still the ques¬ 
tion to be decided, how much they matter. His w'ork Is always 
provoking, and ahvaj^s surviving, a fresh revulsion of taste. 

The outer and even the inner c hronicle of Meredith are 
becoming better known, now' that his letters are published ; 
and, despite a certain strain of at jierity that ls disclosed, they 
do no wTOiig to the expectation of profound and noble character 
aroused by his writings, and they throw new light on the 
writings themselves. His long early struggle as a man of 
letters was troubled by Iils unsuccessful first marriage—a 
calamity reflected in his verse. His sojourns in Germany, 
France, and Italy leave their mark on his novels. The 
Southern English scenery, and especially that of Surrey, 

where ho lived most of his hfe, appears, with its gentle qualities 
•21 
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mystically etalted, in his verso and prose. The happjness of his 
second home, and the grief of the vidower, experienced amid the 
same surroundings, also find record in his letters and poetry. 
IJis books contain by the way much argument and pleading on 
the pohtical and social themes—^the national polie.y, the 
temper of the English caste, the claim of women for opportunity 
—about which he wrote to his friends ; and he shared, wo find, 
with some of his intimates the agnostic and severe, yet stoical 
and even hopeful spirit, which wc have met with so fre¬ 
quently in the course, of this review. But to say this is merely to 
mark a few points of the compass ; the full and rounded bio¬ 
graphy is still to come ; and here can be sketched only 
Meredith’s contribution to letters. 

n 

Meredith published verse during sixty years ; ('htUianimUah 
appeared in 1S49, Milton in lt>0S. His poetry thus forms a 
brief prelude, a ninning aceompaniment, and an epilogue of 
some length, to his work iii prose, and maj’ be noticed first. The. 
youthful Pofm-fi of IS.'il, though praised liy diaries Kingsley and 
Wilham Michael Rossidti, were hardly remarked. They have 
not much chaiaeler, and Meredith hinistdf came to slight tliem ; 
but they include the iir^t version of Loie ni th: YaUnt, which 
sang in tlie ears of Tennyson, and also the promise of a natural 
style and simple music wJueh weie too oflm to b(‘ ob'^eured. 
There are good rhynu's in The Shaving of Shagpat (IS.'iO), and 
also in Fm/nri (is.')7), studding th(‘ jirose. TJi(‘ toiuh of 
doggerel and impromptu is all in keeping, and al-o ((uickens 
those admirable pieces, Juggling Jerry and The Old Chartist, 
which apjieared in the volumo of J<S02 entitled Modtrn Love, 
and Poems of the English Roadside, inth Poems and Ballads. 
Modern Love, suggested by pc'rsonal siifiering, is Meredith's one 
great and successful poem of I'onsiderable length; it was received 
coolly except b}” the few’. Many years passed ; he wrote a 
number of verses in periodicals, and these and more ho gathered 
up in Poems and Lyrics of the Joy of Earth (18S.‘1), His <‘hoice 
of forms and subjects now became more evident. There aro 
classical pieces, ‘ Hellenics ’ in lyric shape, like Melampus ; 
mystical poems of nature, forecasting his |.K‘culuir natural 
religion, like The Woods of WeMermain ; and social or 
ethical poems m a metaphysical style, like A Ballad of Fair 
Ladies in Revolt, which elucidate the nihng ideas of the 
novels. 
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One ode, noble in conception and full of poetic ore, FraTiCBy 
Decemher 1870, had been published in 1871, and was reprinted 
in the volume of 1887 called Ballad.^ and Poems of Tragic 
Life. Here most of the themes are heroic and historic, or 
legendary ; The Song of TheodoUnda, The Nuptials of Attild ; 
and the lyre is smitten hard, sometimes thrashed, so vehement 
and sonorous arc the tunes. There are more Hellenics, of 
which Phacthon i.s the most splendid. Doggerel, dehberate and 
defiant, figures afresh in work like Archduchess Anne ; it is 
strangely fused with passion, but tlie result is not poetry. 
Already IMeredith’s own life had become tragic, through the 
loss in ISH.*) of his second vife. But most of tlie personal and 
intimate poems, where the inner struggle between grief and 
renewed faith is sometimes reflected in the difficulties of the 
form, were reserved for the volume of ISSS, A Jtt ad mg of Earth. 
Chief amongst them is A Faith on Trial, Meredith's greatest 
contribution to sacred and exalted verse, in which his lay creed 
is fiilh’ set forth. It is worthily accompanied by Hard Weather, 
The Thruxh m February, and the llyrnn to ('otour. But the 
Dirge in iroor/A- is pine and perfect song, like something in 
Goethe. 'Jhe Poems of 1882 mostly answer in style to th(3 
more 11111111 of Meredith's novels. The Empty Purse and the 
ode To the Comte Sjntit are jungle, not without overgrown 
and buried treasure But the treasiirt's are intellectual, and 
concern the sludent of ideas, not the lover of poetry. Due 
compo.sition, Jumjt - to - Glory Jane, an astonishing sort of 
Salvation Armv ‘ Bab BalLu),' refreshes us bv tlu' wav. But 

ft ft ft/ 

the Night of Frost m May is there also, to sliow the stars 
through the jungle-roof, and Brraih of the Buar is there for 
perfume. 

In 1898 came the Odes in Contribution to the Song of French 
History, containing tlie repnnted France, J87(K and three new 
pieces of the same type, The Bevolnfion, Napoh'on, and Alsace- 
Lorraine ; all magnificent in grasp, in temper, and in hopeful- 
ne.ss, none of them without what Carl;sle terms ‘islets of the 
blest and the intelligible ’ ; but all, for the rest, only half- 
shapen, or less than half-shapen, into form. The fate of such 
work IS prophesied, not by your enthusiasm or by my cavils, 
but by the whole historj’^ of art. JMeredith went on to the end 
wnting poems, mostly shorter and safer things, sometimes 
hitting, oftener missing ; the misses do not matter. A Beading 
of Life (1901) shows the same interests, tho same unbowed 
spirit, tJie same freshness of (‘yt* and seiLse, as of old, and the 
same invincible queerness of utterance ; but lo, suddenly, for 
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eight lines, the queerness vanishes, and wc hav^e a t-hny in the 
Songless : 

They have no song, the sedges dry, 

And still they fling. 

« It 18 within lay bieast they sing. 

As I pass by. 

Within xnv breast they touch a string, 

Thej' wake a sigh. 

There is but sound of sedges dry: 

In me they sing 

W^iat poet wolihl not wisli to have signed that ? And later yet, 
written within a year of his death, when lie was eighty one, 
there is Meredith's finale to his lines on Milton, w'liich were 
recited at the tercentenary celebration. In these verses of his 
age the styh*, good or otherwise, is unchanged ; the tide of life 
and tln^iight is unabated ; the topics too are much the same ; 
but there is an increased em])hasis on public names and affairs : 
fTanbaldi, Russia, Nelson, Ireland. 

Ill 

The vers(‘ of JMercdith, like that xif every poet, may bo read 
from three jioiiits of view, which though coiineetecl are still 
distinct. First of all, along with Ins letter'- and many a side¬ 
light from his novels, it is the diary of Ins inner biography, 
wliieh no one yet has tried to write. The stones, ballads, and 
dramatic monologues, tiiough remarkable, form the biaaller 
}»art of Ins poetry ; the greater part of it, whether lyrical, 
reflective, confessional, or didactic, is aliout Jumsclf and is 
written m llio first person. TIk' home landscape, the salutation 
of Nature to Ins mind and sense, the ‘ faith on tnal ’ whicii he 
built 11 }) out of it, his vision of nature and his exjienence of loss. 
Ins charaeieristu- ideas about hte and death and continuance, 
are all rc'corded more dirci’tly in his verse than in liis prose, 
if not always so happily. In vitso he touches on the two 
crises in the historji' of Ins affections ; m verse hc' gives loudest 
utterance to his })oLtical faith and his patriot sympathies. 
All this matter recurs m his prose, dramatically in llie novels, 
sociably in the letters : but for the true, the solitary Meredith 
we go to his verse. ‘ Nature is my God,' he wrote in his old 
age, ‘ and 1 trust in her. . , . Even if no one comes 1 never 
feel lonely. I have my books and my owti thoughts . . . my 
religion of life is alwaj's to be cheerful.' Simple words, but 
with a long history behind them, to winch the poems give the 
principal clue. 
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With that history in mind, the poems may be studied, 
secondly, by the philosopher or theologian, as a contribution to 
thought. They not only deserve but challenge such treatment. 
Meredith’s creed and argument, his view of nature and con¬ 
duct, of the scale of virtues, of the chief good, of the ‘ last 
things,’ and of the consolations which can be approved by 
reason, can be stated in fairly positive terms. The artistic 
expression is often imperfect and obscure, and much close 
interpreting is wanted ; yet again, in many jdaees where he 
is not jioetical, and hecanm' Ik* is not jwctical but runs to formulr., 
he is all the I’lcarer. Meredith’s ideas, hke Browning’s, have 
often been carefully expounded. 1 will not tiy to add to that 
literature, Init will only not(‘ one or tv/o aspects of them. 

(1) Tie IS of his lime and circle, he belongs to the naturalistic 
movement. But he Ls ontside any fold. He is not a ‘ joined 
member ’ even of those persuasions vnth which he has most 
affinity — Oomtist, or jihilosophic radical, or Spencerian. 

‘ Naturalistic ’ is the nearest label we can get. ITe finds no 
nourishmtmt in the creeds , if he n.^es any of their sacred terms, 
God or prayer, it is in a sense of his o\m. Moreover, ehureh- 
craft and the ('cclesiastieal element do not lignre in his vision 
of ‘certain nobler races, now verj’^ dimly imagined.’ Tie does 
not waste time on attacking, biang otlierwise occupied. But 
among his friends wen‘ Swinhnnie, C’otler Monsoii, and other 
heretics ; and lu* showed symjiathy with many unpopular and 
aggressive ]>ersoiis liki' .lames Thomson and (f. TV. Foote. 
With men of science he seisms l«) have consorted less ; but his 
cleames.s of brain and stf>ieal courage, desjwte the ditTerenee of 
dialect, often remind ns of Huxley. MiTcdith is one of the 
foremost in the * naturalistic ’ eainj) , he too is seen endeavour¬ 
ing to frame an exalted lay religion tliat will work. 

(2) He docs appropriate, though lie puts in his own way, 
some of the ideas of human developnu'nt which the new science 
was making familiar. Man is both an animal and a spirit. 
He is made up of ‘blood,’ as tJie Elizabethans called the 
appetitive and passionate ])art , of reason, or ‘ brain ’ ; and of 
soul, or vision. The individual, and so the race, is the theatre 
of a. struggle amongst these elemenks ; here too is the ‘ stmggle 
for life,’ but it is waged within the man. It may be a fierce and 
tragic struggle, with a good or bad ending. It is not simply 
the fray betwTen ‘ blood and judgi ment,’ in which one com¬ 
batant gets the other down and extirpates him. We are not 
Mamcheans who think that the message of sense and passion 
is diabohcal. The primal energies of human nature are the 
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foundation for the life of the spirit, not in contradiction to it. 
The lower part ha« indeed to be kept in leash, but kept alive 
and trained ; we are not to deaden ourselves to ‘ colour, the 
sojjirs bridegroom,’ or to the beauty of women, or to athletic 
pleasure's , on the contrary. In all this there is nothing new, 
and if Meri'dith had done no irioro than put it into curious 
language there would be nothing new about him cither. 

(3) But there is : there is his whole philosopliy of love, in 
which he finds the chief test, and th(' chief hope, for both sexes 
equally in their upward struggle. He preaches their equality 
at every jx>mt, likt' Ins follow-liberals. But he figures it in 
terms r*! life and drama, not as an application of the abstract 
‘ rights of man,’ nor yet as an infen'iiee < f biology. It takes 
breathing shape in Aininta and Diana. Their love, finally won 
and granted, implies tliift equality, and is worth nothing without 
It. ’File winning implies a tussle, not only between the sexes, 
but within each paHner ; a tussle in many painful rounds, 
ill winch even hte may be* lo.'.t But ‘ the soul, through blood 
and tear>,' can only so prevail. Meredith’s creative and 
imaginative j)(A\er \atjes the apjila-ation of this fundamental 
idea witli eacii new story and character. 

(4) He alee Jris a nn/sticifini of his ovti, which is seen in his 
fondness for ( ertuin ultimate terms, the Earth, Nature, which 
scf'iu to him to wear a peeuhar richness of meaning. These 
half-personiiied figures ari' his neo-pagan goddessc's, whose 
enielly, or stimi stejidame’s awards, may be wrought into 
motherly kindness, with reasonable liiek, liy the human brain 
and Will, if at a fsufiicient .stretch and it pioperly obedient to the 
law ol tlu' deities. 'I’lieir ])reseme is not always good for the 
])o<‘trv ; but it liroods oyc'r many of Meredith's mof.t deeply 
felt and studied verses. '^I’hus tlie philosojifier and historian 
of mc-ntiil currents will note Meredith’s steady naturalism, and 
also the personal tiiin that lie gives to it by his reading of the 
function ot love, and by the special complexion of his nature- 
worship. But this point of view, like that of the biographer, 
concerns us here less than that of the critic. Meredith’s poetry 
may be judged, after all, aa poetry. 

IV 

Tlie critic, trying to giicBs in his rude sincen* way at the 
decisions of Time, seeks in poetiy fir.'^t of all, if not last of all, 
for the virtue of fehcity. Meredith spends more wits in shunning 
felicity than would equip ten ordinary men for attaining to it; 
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as though he thought ‘ tliat nothing of itself will come, but we 
must still be seeking.’ This too is a fault of his prose ; but 
in hie prose there are far larger expanses of happy and un¬ 
sought expression than in his ver^e. He reminds us of the 
school of Donne ; few of his poems, however brief, are quite 
successful all thnuigh ; and he fails for the same reason as 
Vaughan fails, or Crasliaw. vSome demon drives him, in his 
dealings witli language, to give an extra turn to the screw, and 
to break the screw. Or rathiT, the genius of English resists, 
and breaks him ; it is an invisibk', invincible adversary 1 
Well, if JMerc'dith had spent in conforming to the laws of style 
some of the energy wliieh he spends on bidding us conform to 
the laws of Earth. The business of the critic lo to seek for the 
blessed exceptions to this perverse habit of a great man. 
Happily they are very many. It woukl be idle lo play, like the 
older reviewers m years past, tlie devil’s advocate, and to fill 
many pages Vv'ith painful examples, as Johnsf)n did in his 
of Coirlfy, The main sjiecies c>f Meredith's poetry are 
clearly markt'd, and each has its peciihar excellence 

Ibe name of ‘ heroic verse ’ may eonvenientlj" be taken for a 
body of his writing which varies much in dab* and style and 
topic, but agrees througliout both in its masculinity of tcmjier 
and in bi'ing inspired by historical traditions, or by pubhc 
events, rather than by tJic writer's private ex])enence. Here, 
as ever, he depends little on otlier poets, and leaves them little 
for imitation. His apjjroaeh to his subject is always original, 
whatever he may make of it. He has a music ot his ovm in his 
brain, whether or no he <*an get it out. His ballads and laj’s 
are not in the fashion of the lime, or of Ins friends ; excejit 
perhaps once, in The Young Princef^)^, where he seems to owe 
something to the author of Helen and Hose Mary. The 

youthful composition Margaret's flrnlnl Ere, with its interlined 
burden, is much more of a jiastirhr. The veiy spirited and 
ringing Head of Bran, also of early date, recalls the ditties of 
Thomas Love Peacock, the fatlicr of flu* first Mrs. Meredith, 
and would have been well w’ortliy of him. But these debts or 
likenesses are only casual. In 'Ihe Nuptials of Attila there is 
a new tune, fierce, rapid, and in.-.urgent, W'hich sweeps us over 
all the rugged places to a crashing close : 

llt'jit.h to them ivho c.ill lum dfj.cl' 

Death to them wliu d(»ubt the tale ! 

Choking in his du‘«ty veil 
Sank the sun on hia death-bed. 

Make the bed for Attila ! 
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There ih the same blacksmith’s energy in the music of The 
Song of Theodolinda, where the story is for once taken from 
Chnstian legend. The queen, in an ecstasy of pemtential 
devotion, presses to her bosom the nail of the true Cross, 
heated red-hot, white-hot; on these words the changes are 
rung in the refrain : 

In thoir lioavon the sainted hosts. 

Robed in Moh t untleeked, 

Gaze on humankind as j^hosts : 

I draw down a ray dirt'ct. 

Red of heat, atToss my brow, 

Wlulo of heat, I touch Him now. 

Tlie rough curt phraseology is here m keeping ; it would be 
hard to liud an mtenser expression of rapturous pain ; you 
can lu-ar the iron touch the flesh. But these ‘ ballads and 
poems of tragic life ’ also include some of the Hellenics, which 
form a small class apart and have a stamp of their own. 

Meredith's poems on Gre(‘k legendary subjects do not recall 
the blank "eerse monologues of Tennyson or of Lord de Tabley, 
t»r the preludes of BrouTiifig to his ‘ transcripts.’ They are 
mostly lyrical; they are cliarged with imagery, with the life of 
Pan. with the .>ights and scents and sounds of tlie swaiiinng 
earth , and several of tliem are distmguLslied, above all, by 
ireslinc'S of metrical invention, by an emphatic masti'rv of 
novel tunes. ’Die most ilamig cxjieriment is in Fhotihon, 
when* the galliambie measure of Catullus, aln-ady adapted 
by Tennyson in his Boudirrn, is again courageousl;v^ trans¬ 
planted : 

Poiibh'-MViiLiod stdnd IIk* uiountiin'i j in iin])('ri!il iiltitiidc-^. 

And wjlh sliAduwH tl&])pl( il nit'-n sjny ; him, Jfinl, <> Ri'iH'lu'cnt • 

It IS, as Mercdith observes, almost unaitainable in Eiiglhh ; 
and the measure of PhfrhvM infh Adyndnii, A\hich seems to be 
original, is more Miccesstul, and expresses amazingly well the 
dance and gaiety of natural things as they hear tlie tunes of 
Apollo—of winch this, m trutli, is one • 

Many' ‘I'^arms of \ wild lii^cs ,| dt*sc'*nded on our fields : 

.Stately sti’ioil the beanstalk j| with liedd bent high . 

Rii; nf heart we hihoured I at storing mighty yield''. 

Wool and corn, and cliiisteiM jto mdke men ery • 

Here, and in Mvhnnimx, the most felicitous of all these mythic 
poem.s, it must he admitted that the expression is often rough, 
and IS earned off by the cunning and impcnous tunc, and by 
the poet's intense Keats-like intimacy with the earth. Melampus 
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the physician, who knows the language of the creatures, is 
George Meredith : 

Melampus touched at his ears, felt finger on wrist: 

He was not dreaming, ho sensibly felt and heard. <, 

Above, through leaves, where the tree-twigs thick intertwist. 

He spied the birds and the bill of the speaking bird. 

His cushion mosses in shades of various green, 

The lumped, the antlered, he jiressed, while the sunny snake 
Slipped under: draughts ho had drunk of clear Hiiipocrcne, 

It seemed, and sat with a gift of the Gods awake. 

The same may he said of a longer piece. The Day of the Daughter 
of Hades, written in a nishiiig short-hned measure ; Callistea 
the singer is loved awlnlc! by Persf'phone, ‘ Skiageneia,’ iii 
her sojourn on earth, and departs clianting, somewhat like 
BroT^Tiing’s David, 

that .«oni' 

Of the sowing ami reaping, and ehr< r 
Of the husbandnian's heait. made strong 
Through droughts and deluging raui'. 

With his fuitli in the (Sreat Mother’s love . 

The swift and richly-cnloun d dissnlvjjio vie\\s , the mmnte 
and alTectionatc < hservation of lli<‘ ‘ snub kids,' the ‘ shadc- 
lovcd white wmd-tiower,' the ‘ asphodel woodsidcs ’ ; and also 
the symbolism, never overdone lint m^ver far awaj", ail make 
this poem signal amongst its fellows 

The odes ^ on French history from another section of 
Meredith’s heroie verse. They are in a natural seqnmiee ; and 
the opening piece, The JRfvnhtfioii, may Ik* brietly summed, as 
an example of the true force of imaginative thought under¬ 
lying the lofty, thoagli strained and over-eompaeted stjle. 
Before 17st) France lay under the weight of the old order,— 

licneath a lioar-frost's brilliant crust; 

Whereon the jcwelleil Hick that diamed 
Her breasts disported in a glistering spray. 

Suddenly, triumphantly, she raises a wvdding-song or shout of 
‘ Liberty ! ’ to her first lord, the heavenly Angel of licr fate. 
He claims her as his. bride ; the ‘ freedom of the natural soul ’ 
IS now asserted. But the sight of her w'rongers poisons her 
happy ardour with a desire, half-nghtcous and half-perverted, 
for revenge ; and so she now becomes the mistress of a nether 
demon, and pursues her old ojiprcssors with bloody reprisals. 
This, again, by a natural law, awakens the thirst in her to 
become herself an oppressor ; a crime that can only end in her 
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building up the throne of a new, a third master for herself. 
The Angel from above watches France l 3 dng under the hand of 
Napoleon; pities her, becomes her fnend again, but also her 
pui^atorial judge, who is to ‘ divide the martyred creature from 
her cnmes.’ These include not onl^'^ her cruelties, but her 
‘ pleasures ’ and lusts. So France- must bo scourged in her 
upward course of redemption. The earthly instrument is 
Napoleon ; and she is to learn, 

closing Anarch’s reign, 

That she had been in travail of a Man, 

The workmansliip of this and the following odes is jagged 
enough and to spare, but the rhythm once more bears down 
many an impediment. Alsace-Lorraine^ one of the plainest 
of the four, clears up at last into a lofty peroration : ‘ Our 
Europe,’ it ends, 

From answering Rhino m grand accord. 

From Neva beneath Northern cloud. 

And from our Transatlantic Furopo loud, 

Will hail the ran* example for their theme ; 

Give response, as rich foliage to the breeze; 

In their entrusted nursling know them one: 

Like a bravo vessel under press of steam. 

Abreast the winds and tides, on angry seas. 

Plucked by the heavens forlorn of present sun. 

Will drive through darkness, and, with faith supreme. 

Have sight of haven and the crowded quays. 

This was printed in 1898—a prophetic view of s<mie visions, 
if not of the facts, of 1920. Meredith, it be added, appre¬ 
hended sharply, if not the general cataclysm of the war, at any 
rate an invasion of an unprepared Enghind, galhintly but 
vainly resisting, lu II y a Cent Ans, and in some of his inter¬ 
views viath joumahsts, this forecast is more than hinted. His 
poems on Nelson {October 1905, and Trafalgar Day) are 
conceived in the spirit which aiiiniates Beauchamp's Career. 
Mr. Hardy’s Dynasts covers some of the ground of Meredith’s 
odes in a lofty, lucid, and panoramic style ; and in the 
condensed, difficult manner of the chonc parts there is a 
further Hkeness. 

One aspect of the novels, and a very essential one, is repre*.- 
sented in Meredith’s colloquial verses ‘ of the roadside,’ such as 
The Old Chartist, Juggling Jerry, and Martin's Puzzle. Farmer 
Blaize, and old Gammon, and various tinkers and postillions, 
speak their prose in rustic voices, and the figures of Kiomi the 
gypsy and her companions live in our memory. They have 
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the air of being transcripts from observation. Jerry and the 
Chartist, however, are endowed with an irony and a fancy that 
belong to the poet: ‘ Nature allows us to bait for the fool'; 
‘ the Lord must have his lease ’; the arch-juggler wll soon 
juggle old Jerry away from his old girl. The style is not unlike 
Browning's—but it is a tramping, open-air Browmng of the 
English highways Tho old Chartist's vision of a better earth 
is one of ]\ler(‘(lith’s humorout. tniimjihs ■— 

Fur human cieaturt*B all are in a coil; 

All may want pardon. 

1 SCO a day when every pot will boil 
Harnioiiious in one pa-at Tea-Gaiden I 

This kind of flung-off verse is an agreeable feature of Meredith’s 
letters, especially" those addressed to his friend Hardman ; it is 
the blossom of many a Surrey day of wandering, bantering, 
and feasting. The fraternity of the ‘ Sunday Tramps,’ under 
the auspices of Leslie Stephen, included Meredith ; lie w'as, by 
all the records, a great companion, when he was not musing in 
the woods of Westermaiii ; he blew" forth homely and chaffing 
verses naturally, like rings from a pipe of tobacco, and often 
they hit the mark more easily than his ambitious works of art. 
It IS time, however, to touch on his confidential poetry of the 
graver sort. 


Modern Love ^ consists of fifty poems, each of sixteen lines, 
and each in the same metre of lour mdejicndent quatrains in 
closed rhyme {ahha, etc.). In the time of Fulke Greville and 
Chapman they would have been called sonnets without objec¬ 
tion ; and, like Shakespeare's sonnets, they relate an obscure 
but profound and painful lovt'-story, and fall into smaller 
groups or sequences, many of the numbers having the value of 
independent and separate poems. Both senes, moreover, are 
‘ metaphysical ’ in the proper sense of the word ; that is, tliey 
often TLse up and away beyond tli(‘ actual theme into meditations 
upon life and death, parting and temptation, bodily beauty and 
spintual pain. In both, finally, the actual story is implied, 
not really told ; and w"hile Shakespeare's story is still debated, 
Meredith's story can be made out, though not easily. It is 
suggested, but no more, by his oivn bitter cxpenence ; yet is in 
this w'ay peculiar, that until the very end, when the imaginary 
w'lfe takes the opiate poison, nothing at all, in the hard mun¬ 
dane sense, ever demonstrably happens. She has a shadowy. 
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would-be lover; the husband, in pique or despair, turns to 
another woman, less shadowy ; but neither spouse is in act false. 
Or so wo suppose ; for of the lady the author says in a letter : 
‘ her husband never accurately knew, therefore we ought not 
to inquire.’ The drama hes in their shifting relationship under 
these conditions , and it is drawn w'itli an affluence of lacerating 
images, w'hicb could not have been heightened had botli of them 
broken tlieir vows. But then this feature is the strength of the 
poem, and not a weakness. The bitter play is all the bitterer 
for being played, almost to the end. only in the chambers of the 
brain and blood of ‘ this diverse pair ' It can only be demurred 
that the last catastrophe, coming a^ it does with so terrific an 
abruptness, is barely explained by the character of the wdfe, ar, 
she id represented. 

Modern Lovl is not so hard to c(Hl'^t^Je ns it seems—^not 
nearly so hard as Shakes]leare’s sonnets ; of ivhich it once more 
fairlj' reminds us by its mighty single phrases and flashes, and 
by the jiassagesof a('rid iioiiy, savagely descending into triviality, 
that mark the pause and ebb ot a jiassion bent iijjon exhausting 
itself. Tliere is also a pervading colloquial quaintness, another 
form of bitterness, winch is less coiisjulhous in Shakcspt'aro’s 
confession , and there arc not, of course, the suhtained immortal 
harmonies of the greater poet But there are more desperate 
and sueci'ssful ventures in language than can be found m almost 
any English eom])osition of the same length : 


Or. 


The dread that inj cld Icvt may be* alnc. 

Has seized my nursling new love bj’ the tin oat 

then, as niidmght makes 
Her guant heart of Memory and Tears 
Hnnk the pale drug of silence, and so b'''at 
►Sleep's heavy measure, they fn)m head t«i feet 
Were moveless. . . 


And there is many a line of pure beauty, in the tradiuonal 
great style • 

When she Make«, 

She looks tbo star that thro’ the cedar slnikes . . . 


Or : 


Or. 


With slow foot. 

The low roBcd moon, the face of Music mute, 
Begins among her silent bars to climb. 


Love that had robbed us of immortal things, 
This httle moment mercifully gave. 


The poem in which these last hues occur (No. xlvii,, ‘ We saw 
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the swallows gathering in the sky ’) is perhaps the most perfect 
and musical of the fifty; the opening number (‘By this he 
knew she wept with waking eyes ) is not excelled in tragic 
energy or in daring but warranted coinage of phrase by an^j pf 
its successors while No. xxxix. ( She yields ) is the most 
dramatic of all, as an utterance of swift and overpowenng 
revulsion ■ the speaker, in the moment of his acceptance by 
the ‘ golden-crowned ’ lady to whom lie flics for solace, suddenly 
seeing his wife hand-in-hand with her lover : 

A man is one : the woman bears my name, 

And honour. Their hands touch ! Am I still tame T 
God, what a dancing spectre seems the moon ! 

It would not be well to deny that Modern Love, like some of 
Meredith's other narratives in verse, has cei-tain dangerous 
affinities with the ‘ spasmodic ’ poetiy^ of Alexander Smith, 
Dobell, and other writers already noted ((’h. xviii.) who are not 
far removed in date, and who often defeat, tliomselves, making 
passion grotesque by overstrain of language. ]\lt‘reditli is 
sometimes on the brink of doing so ; and so, to be honest, is 
Shakespeare too ; Ilamlct and Troilus are now and then 
ridiculous ; but again, both poets continually save themselves, 
because the grotcsquencss is a part of the irony : 

With common]>lacc I frei-ze her, tongue and sense. 

Niagara or Vesuvius is deferred. 

The tormented husband punishes liimself with his omi epigrams, 
and even with a little vulgarity, as an outlet for his bitterness ; 
when ‘ Madam,’ his wife, and ‘ my Lady,' her rival, meet and 
in a ‘ gracious interview,’ he marks tlie ‘ glazed and inaccessible 
eye ’ of the one, and the nose, ‘ not fashioned aptly,’ of the 
other. This is human nature, and the scene of a novel com¬ 
pressed into sixteen lines of rhyme. It is, moreovei, a relief 
from the spasmodic touches ; 

’Tw'ould calm mo onuld 1 claap 

Shrieking Bacchantes w'lth their souls of wine ! 

Thus into these eight hundred lines there arc* crowded half a 
dozen different and discordant styles, wliich express the discords 
of the story. 

Meredith’s poems of the Southern English landscape breathe 
of an intense and solitary jileasure, which in the end becomes a 
source of sure though severe consolation and the foundation of 
his ‘ faith on trial.’ Some of them, like The Lark Ascending, 
begin with pure unmoralised description; very few of them 
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are nothing more than that; there ia little pure, distinct, dis¬ 
interested Constable painting ; there is always an application ; a 
genuine Enghshman, RFerodith insists on being taught, and 
teaching. In Love in the Valley, which he lengthened and much 
improved, lie is for once eontiait with the iovelmess of tlie 
subject, and so triumphs. Usually he teaches, and he teaches 
well and nobly, and often jioetically too ; but he seldom for 
long avoids oddnesses, knots, and unnatural turns of language 
while doing so. The Woods of Westcnnaui has a magical tunc, 
and opens in perfect fashion, but runs olT into pregnant, con¬ 
torted, abstract sentences vhieh Hally ri-fuse to be read aloud. 
In llatd W((itlur and The Thnish m Fthriniry there is the same 
adinixtiire : some of the sentences, Tihicli embody the poet's 
‘ reading of earth,’ an* iiammered, witli Vulcanic efforts, into 
better shape, and stick in the memory • 

Jii'h(tl(l th'‘ liff at. niHi , it (hift.s. 

Thf sLirpeiu't! life eotiimand'* its roui.f 
iSIie winnn«s, wiinu'WH nmyliiy , .ifls, 
lo (lip ])iT (jh(».si'ii in lii'r 
Oinfdition i-i the \jt.il forfc. 

Rhymed ctliics rather tiiau poetry, this kind of writing aliounds 
in Meredith, end ue must not ])c ungr.it.eful In .,*1 Fniih on 
Trial the noliility and depth of tlie feeling fuses the intrarlable 
matter into ail. again and again , and there are many passages 
of jiurc (K'ligJitfiilness, like that, on the wild-elierr> tree, which 
had figured already, not. less liappily, in the prose of The Eyoist : 

.M\ <1h(‘ (■hii'-’le, net chill; 

c>\c'r choir white lobcil; 

Whitc-ho.-sonicil fold witiiin fold 

The slioi’ter and less ambitious jmc* es, like the beautiful Change 
in Jh rnrrt lire an* often tlie most luiislied ()nc of the Inti'st ot 
all, Yonih m Age (JhOS), has a I’arc Swinbuinian ('adem-e, ami 
perfectly expresses the umpiciichable youth ol the \M-itcr’s own 
spirit . 

Oiii'c ] wii«i part, of th© innF.ic I IlmhI 

(In the boufihp or sweet 'nc-ath earth and skv, 
h'or joy of the beating of wines on hijih 
Sly hoarl shot into the breast of the bird. 

I hear it now and I o’e it fly. 

And .1 hf<‘ in i^nnkles nii;am is stirred, 

My heart shoots into the br» aat of tlic Inrd, 

Ah it will for sheer lov’c till the last lony sipli 

Many of Meredith’s poems fall out«ide any of these clabses ; 
but all disclose much the same qualities and hindrances. One 
VOL. II. y 
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of the most intricate in argument and gnarled in language, The 
Sctffe EnoiniouTed ^ ctiid the Honest Lndy (1892), describes a 
mental drama which might have gone better into prose, seeing 
that the chains of verse only embarrass the recital; it contains 
some of the author’s ripest instruction. He also liked the 
sonnet-form, of the severer, Miltonic model, and there are 
thoughts and images of his best and happiest sort in The Spirit 
of Shakespeare^ Lucifer in Starlight, and Grace and Love. As 
might be expected, any flaw’s of oddness, or strained transition, 
or elhptu‘!il grammar, codk* out plainest in this, the most 
exacting and miTciJess of all poetic species except the briefer 
sort of song , and none of Meredith's sonnets attain formal 
perfection Appreciation is one of those that approach it 
nearest, it is of great beauty, and is also in the great tradition. 
The speaker, a man somewhat w'om, comes to life again at the 
approach of the fair soul, and repays the gift by quickening it 
into new colours, though he does not claim the ownership of it : 

Earth was not Earth before her sons appeared, 

Nor Beauty Beauty ere young Love was born: 

And thou when I lay hidden wast as mom 
At city-windows, touching eyelids bleared ; 

To none by her fresh wingcdncss endearc»l; 

Unwelcome unto revellers outworn. 

1 the last echoes of Diana's horn 

In woodland heard, and saw thee come, and cheered. 

No longer wast thou then mere light, fair soul! 

And more than simple duty moved thy feet 
New colours rose in thee, from fear, from shame. 

From hope, eflhiscd: though not less pure a scroll 
May men read on the heart I taught to beat; 

That change in thee, if nut thyself, I claim. 

VI 

Meredith began his long course of story-telling with a 
pastiche, the ‘ Arabian entertainment ’ called The Shaving of 
Shagpai ( 1866 ), one of the most harmonioms things he ever 
wrote. George Eliot justly greeted it as ‘ a w'ork of genius, and 
of poetical genius ’ ; mdeed it is more poetical than much of the 
author’s poetry. The story is original, but the diction of the 
Thousand and One Nights is echoed, and their fantasy and 
uproar are reproduced, and there is a curious fehcity in 
the coinage of the Eastern names, Rabesqurat, Goorelka, Karaz. 
But the fabricated style does not hide the young intensity of 
passion that reigns in the story of Bhanavar and elsew’here. 
There is no allegory properly speaking, as some have main- 
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tained, and there is no moral; but the moralkt is in the 
neighbourhood. The hi.story of the barber Shibli Bagarag, 
who after many magical adventures, multiplied by his own 
faHnt-heartednes.s or folly, achieves the shaving of Shagpat, 
and the severing of the ‘ Identical,’ the enchanted hair by which 
whole cities are held m bondage, is an ordeal for Shibli Bagarag. 
All Meredith’s stories describe an ordeal, and in his eyes life 
itself is mostly an ordeal, a test to sliow whether or no a man 
shall become the ‘ master of the event ’ In Shagpat this notion 
18 wrapped up in rainbow colours and in irf»ny ; but it is not 
the Voltairian irony of Beckford’s Vathrk\ the only other groat 
Eastern story from an English haml. It is at. bottom the irony 
of the relentless moralist, though mixed up with endless 
irresponsible drollery. There is an ilcment of parody also in 
Farina, A Legend of Cologne (1857), a much cruder work, a 
pseudo-(lerman romance oi fighting, abductions, water-spritcs, 
and interviews with the devil. Some of it is mockingly, but 
some of it IS honestly, sentimental. 

Meredith poured all the new, unkeiit wine of his genius into 
The Ordeal of Richard Feverel, a History of Father and Son 
(1850), an unequal, irritating book which contains some of his 
freshest and greatest passages. The first meeting and tlii’i last 
parting of Richard and Lucy are told in the classic prose whicli 
tile author was too often afterwards to think md siiflicieiitly 
expres.sive. When he uses it, he toiiche.s the springs of joy. 
and those of pity, with the hand of a master. TJic narrative of 
Richard’s walk through the forest on hearing the news that he 
has a child is of the same quality. So is tht' diar;s of (lare 
Doria Forey. All the boyish comedy is first-rate, and is unlike 
tliat of Dickens or of any other writer The wit of the book, 
as distinct from its liumour, is less happy, and the aphoristic 
parts arc tedious ; and tlie ‘ system ' ^ of ediicHlion jiractised 
by Richard's father is not really in organic relation with the 
story, since it does not provoke the catastrophe, and is not 
tested by the result. The weakness of the book is in tlie story. 
People have complained that the final distraction and death 
of Lucy Feverel are altogether too piteous ; but the true 
objection seems to be that we do not feel the tragedy to have 
been inevitable. It follows from a train of unlikely events ,2 
which are themselves determined by an unreal gang of persons 
—^failures and shadow’s, w’hom we cannot think of as procurmg 
disaster to two noble, and vividly actual, creatures hke Richard 
and Lucy. In the scene, too, w’here Richard falls to the wiles of 
the suborned enchantress Bella, there is a sad w’oste of power. 
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But we glide over tlief'e pUfcbiigt'iP, ami come back to Wilming 
Weir, and to the admirable and natural Mrs. Berry, and to 
Farmer Blaize, and give thanks. This extraordinary book 
found no second edition for nmetecn yt'urs, Jt should be re%d 
in the. first as well as in the final vcr.-ion. Tlic author cut and 
revised ^ it severely, and often to its advantage ; but he brought 
himself to sacrifice many good things, including drolleries like 
the sketch of Mrs. Caroline GrandL'^ou, ‘ said to be a legitimafe 
descendant of the great Sir Cliarlcs.' ‘ Woolly negroes blessed 
her name, and wliiskcrcd dolin I’homascs deplored her w'eight ’ 
— a subject lor Du Manner, who was afterwards to illustrat(^ 
The Adrentuna o/ Harry Richmond. 3>ijt it w'as jMillais who 
sup])iied tJie stately drawing to the hues published in Once a 
Wah, in lS5b, and called 7V/r ('/o/cn of Loin. To win his 
princess, the Iovit cairies Jicr in his arms to llu* mountain-top ; 
he thes of the ettort, and sJu' witli him. 

—Oh dcath-wlijtc mouth ! O me down ’ 

Thou diest ? Tln'n with thei* t die. 

—See’pt thou llie aniri Is with their Ciown ? 

VVe twain have n aclied tlio sky. 

TJlis potm aceonU well witii the sjiirit of tlie stoiy of Feverel; 
but it also gives us another jioint ot eontaet between the youlli- 
ful genius of Meredith and that of the poets and painters who 
had been his companions. It is foiiniled on an old story, and 
it recovers that medneval blending of mortal and beaveiily' 
passion which we call Romaiict* 

It was Ciiaiies Keene wJio made the drawings in Once a irecl' 
for Evan IJurrington ; ot. He. would Ik a Grnthman (18H0), and 
w’o must, try to forgive him for making Rose Jocelyn ugly . 
for the stiff British fac(‘S in the village eiiiirch and the drinking- 
party, and the sketch of the postillion, duly prepare us for the 
popular and niiddle-cla.'-s humours to which Mi'i’cditli now 
turned after the exhaii.^ting task of Fei'c rd For the true hero of 
the tal(‘, who is already defunct wlion it opens, the ‘ great Mel,’ 
the buck-tailor, lie drew on family memories ; Mtd is Meredith’s 
jiatemal grandfather, tlie Portsmouth outfitter; and his 
grandmother becomes in the story the mother of Evan. Her 
portrait is sohdly and thnftily painted, without any waste of 
wit. Evan, who has to enter the shop in order to pay off Ids 
f.itlier’s debts, has seen some good society, and is ashamed 
ot his tadorhood ; in the end he is ashamed of lieing thus 
ashamed. That is really all; that is his ' ordeal.’ The idea 
is a good one, but is beaten out, through two volumes, into mere 
leaf. Most of the comic shame, terror, and embarrassment is 
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supplied by Evan s sisters, the Countess de Saldar being the 
foremost. They balance m much agony on the social edge 
between the bourgeois and the gentry, and they fall on the 
T^Tong side. A friend of Mert‘dith’s sat for the portrait of one 
of his bravest and simplest English girls, Rose Jocelyn, who has 
her ovui, not verj" racking, tnals. This comparatively straight¬ 
forward tale was not too hard for the publio, and did not scare 
it, and was rather popular ; the broader humours being of the 
obvious exec'llent type, and the ancient machinery of the 
benevolent old gentleman who makes the young people happy 
being equally acceptable. Evan Ilarrinfjton was revised, aj)- 
pnrently twice at least, and minutely. Tlie eonwrsation of 
tlack Raike-s, who furnishes good farc(‘, was cut dovm uu- 
sparimrly, and so were some charming love-passages. 

Enuhd in England (1S04). afterwards entitled Eandra Bdloni, 
was hanh r to a])preciate. It is not a trag«*(ly, though it comes 
near to being one ; it is comedy, ol the satiric and the passionate 
kinds mti'TiiMxed, and is shot through with the sjiirit of Ixaiuty, 
the love of country, and tlie enthusiasm tor art. The art is that 
of music, and the country is Italy. Meredith cared for both , and 
Emilia, <ir Sandra, halt-Italiaii, and tlie owner of one of the 
great voices ol her time and of a soul to niiitch it, js the enibodi- 
inent of botli The figure of Emilia marks a great, llight forwanl 
in j\Ieredith's dehneative poiver. Tlie book optais and ends to 
the sound of her voice ringing in the English w’oodland , the 
actual scenery has been identified. She is sliowii <is still 
immature ; but the sugge.stion of sk'cping ]>ow'er and genius 
ill a young giil wdio is east among straiigi'rs, mostly aiiii- 
pathotie, could not be more, jictwertully c«»nvc*yed. She is 
crossed m love* ; she is jilted by a wcfdc young English ofliccT, 
Wilfrid Pole. Much of tho boctk is a satire, watli Emihca for 
contrast, upon tht‘ fasliioii m winch the wvU-bred and w’ell- 
fed English make love. I’lie nmre JMi'ic'dith lovi>d his c onntry- 
mcji and coiintrvw'oinc'n, the' more lie cliasteiicd them. An 
impatience—not unlike tliat of .John Stuart Mill—wath British 
conv(*ntion, British moral cow'ardice, British stK-kiness, is a 
marked fc'ature of liis character ; and the Webh brother and 
sister in this story, who are drawm w'lth unreserved sympathy, 
accentuate the trait. S)J does tlie (Ti’cek ini/jrfsario, Mr. 
Pericles, a genuine jiroduet of tlie ‘ eomie niu^e.’ Tho siatei-s 
Pole are examples and victims of various forms of sentimental¬ 
ism, Meretbtli's great bugbear, w'hicii he always exhibits as 
punishing itself, and as the natural jircy of tho ‘ comic 
spirit,’ 
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In the seq^uel, Vittoria (1866-7), the ficene uiovdS to It&ly B,ud 
the Five Days of Mian and the calamity of Novara. Emilia is 
now Vittoria. Meredith had meanwhile himself visited Italy 
as a war correspondent and written letteis home to the press, 
capable and vivid enough, but giving no real measure of hfs 
absorption in the Italian scene and cause. But this can be seen 
in the novel, the embroiled plot of which only reflects the 
turmoil of the events. The picture of Mazzini is as eloquent 
as Svinbume’s, and much more distinct ; Vittoria sings her 
patriot song, the signal for the abortive rising, in La Scala, and 
her voice is that of ideal Italy. She marries an Italian noble¬ 
man who dies in battle ; at tlie end she is left a v’ldow vdth 
her young boy, and is a witness of the libtiation. She has been 
tossed in tlie storm, but never loses courage, dignity, or stature. 
Meredith has created no nobler figure than Vittoria, Countess 
Ammiam. Tin* book is distinguished by great sahent scenes 
like the duel in the Stchno J^i‘'S and the song in the theatre, 
rather than by clearness of conduct or lucidity of form. But 
the popular passages presenting Barto Rizzo and his fellows are 
intensely ahve. Some of tJio English figures reappear, including 
Pole, now serving in tlie Austrian army, and now a good deal 
more of a man ; but the microscopic study of false sentiment 
would not have suited this larger canvas, and he falls into the 
background. 

Between the two histones of Emilia came Rhoda Fleviing 
(1865). w'hich was written somewhat against the grain. The 
tragedy of Dahlia Flemmg does not hit us so hard as that of 
Lucy Feverel, in spite of the power expended upon it. Tales 
of seduction, we know, were common at this date , Copperjidd, 
Ruth, and Adam Btd^, each of them striking a different false 
note, had appeared in the Fifties. Meredith may have vowed 
tiiat he at least would realise the theme ; but the sense of strain 
is evident. The offender, Edward Blaiicove, is most skilfully 
drawn uji to a point, being neither hind, nor merely weak, nor 
merely wicked, but ordinary. Yet his access of compunction 
and Ins change of heart, after he has actually plotted to marry off 
Dahlia to a paid ruffian, stagger the reader. Dahlia herself is 
carefully and painfully studied, but her talk in the tragic scenes 
is forced and unreal. There is some unaba.shed melodrama. 
Sedgett, the ruffian, has marned Dahha, and casts her off at the 
church door. Later he comes to fetch her ; but, in the fearless 
old fashion, his lawful wife apjx'ars m the nick of time, and inter¬ 
cepts him. Rhoda, a creatum of intense affection and fanatical 
will, bnngs some reality into the book wherever she appears. 
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Meredith must have been less at home with the daughters of 
the soil than with ladies, and his heroines henceforth are ladies. 
l\f The Adi^entures of Harry Richmond (1870-1), which opens a 
new chapter in his art, the honours are shared between a spirited 
English damsel, Janet Ilchester ^ (whose character, however, 
changes somewhat inexplicably in course of the story), and a 
gracious German princess, Ottilie. There is also !^omi the 
gypsy, who is more aHve than either of them. The book is 
said to show the influence of Dickens ; but if so, it is in one 
disconcerting feature. I mean that it brings into dramatic 
collision characters ot literal, solid, and unmistakeable reality 
with other creatures, also real in their way, but framed in a 
pure spirit of humouristic fancy. Squire Beltham, one of 
Meredith's best old flerce t«)i)gued Anglo-Saxons, clashes in 
this way with Roy Richmond, the word-spinning, sw'indhng, 
self-decciviiig, superlative adventurer, a Micaw^ber in, excchis, 
a Dumas-like personage made for our entertainment. The 
course of the btory is simply fabulous, and yet amidst it tliere 
move a crow'd of clear-cut, coated and petticoated, British 
persons, not at all perturbed. Still, Harry Richmond is packed 
with treasure. Tlie account of Harry’s wanderings with Roy, 
and of the hfe he, lived in the tairjdand of Roy’s tales and 
fancies, is pure gold, and w’orthy of the author of Copperfield. 
Nor is Roy to be forgotten, figuring at Sarkeld as an equestrian 
statue and coming to Mfc when he piTceives his son , like a 
grotesque male Hermione. The pious sea-captain Welsh who 
kidnaps Harry and Ins friend is not to be faced by cool 
reason, but provides excellent romance of the StcvciLsonian 
kind To jiositive life we are brought back by the Squire’s 
last enormous eruption of mvectivc against Roy. The 
book is a dream and a chaos, and very long ; but no story 
of Meredith’s contains more pure free invention and leas 
preaching. 

The close of Harry Richmond is in plain classic English ; in 
Beauchamp'a Career (1874-5), a few years later, there is some 
change of manner ; it opens wtli a portentous flourish of 
epigram. The mucli ileplored ‘ style ’ is not yet at its acme, 
but begins to usurp more and more. It is ill adapted to 
express the shades of English political .sentiment, which plays 
a great part in Beauchamp's Career. For Meredith, the book is 
unusually ‘ topical.’ The Cnmean war. Bright, the Manchester 
school, Carlyle, and Ruskin, are aU alluded to by the way. 
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Meredith seems to find a mouthpiece for some of his own political 
tenets in his shcidow}" but voluble Radical; Dr. Shrapnel; but 
he also realises, with more than dramatic sympathy, the mind 
of the sturdy county I'ory Mr Everard Romfrey is one of his 
splendid old English gentlemen. Ncvil Beauchamp, a clihr- 
acter studied from one of Meredith's friends, spnngs from the 
same stock, but is infeeted, or converted, by the new hberal 
ideas. Beauchamp is gcuierously and affi’ctionately <lrawn, a 
real and solid figure ; but his politics interest us less, and are 
less intelhgible, than his affairs of the ht'art.. In strong rehef 
to the more convulsive and sententious style is the sure and 
delu'ate analysis of personal feeling. Renee, Marejmse dc 
Rouaillout, eliangetul as a wave, hriglit and receding as a 
rainbow, is the most eluMve of all Meredith's portraits of women. 
The English lady, Ce< iha llalkett, is Avoodeai by her side. The 
ending, as in Hichard Fti'crd^xs sudden and wanton; Beau- 
ehamp drowned in saving a little waif of a boy; but the 
episode is jH'ifectly lt>ld. 

The propensity to stretch the principal gentleman of the 
story on tJie moral rack, either m eomie or a tragic fashion, 
sometimes goes to extremes. A lady ii.Mially the executioner. 
Ill the’* short talc called The Cn,'<r of daicnil Opir luid Ladi/ 
Camper (1877), the General is a limited and selfish but brave 
and harmless old person, so deeply wrapped up in himself as 
to neglect the liappincss of Jus daughter, who is in love with 
i^ady Camper's nephew , and Lady Camper plans the torture. 
He, the General, courts iier ; she acci^pts him ; but, though in 
fact barely forty, she makes him believe that she is seventy 
(this is extravaganza) ; she hounds him for his slipshod 
English ; she .sends to him by pest vicious carieaturcf' of him¬ 
self ; she extorts a dowry for Ihi* girl , and she crowns her 
cruelty by marrying him. Really, the ptnance exceeds the 
erinic, in this immorous but ill-ieinjiered aiu'cdote. In another 
short tale of tins peraxl, The Jlonne on ihc Batch, the fun is of 
a simpler, more ainialile Innd, 

But The Tale of Chlo< (1879) is very different handiwork ; it 
IS one of Meredith’s ineffaceable successes, and makes u.s wish 
that he had writtdi more upon tlie smaller scale. Many 
novelists had described tlu' humours of Bath. Here it is the 
Bath of George the Second, as it was under the rule of Beau 
Nash, who is called in the story Beau Beamish. The dialogue is 
more like that of Vaiibnigh's comedy than that of the older 
fiction, and there is a streak of poetry besides. Here, for 
example, is good diction ; the words are spoken by thf3 beautiful 
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rustic who is wedded to the ancient Duke of Dewlap, and who 
rec'eives many attentions • 

■■ G«jodness —jts ! I un<li.‘r.stand ! 1 understand everything to¬ 
night—men too They ’re not so shamefully weked, Chloe. 

Because I can't see the wrong of human nature—if we ‘re discreet, I 
mean ^<nv and then a rounfry dance and a game, and home to fnd 
and dreams There's no harm in that, J ^ io\ 

Tlie tale of Chine lierself is high tragic rouianee. Chine, fair 
and still young, lui^ heggan'd lierst‘lf to save the fortunes of a 
rascally adininT, C'asehh' , and she i-etth's at Bath, there 
winning universal resjieet. Caseldy, nnw well off, appears on 
the scene, ostensibly to inarrj" (^hlne, but really in sinister 
pursuit of the Dueliess. Chine sees through him, but she 
allows lieiM'lf to enjoy a month of IiaK-real hajijnness in his 
jireseiu-e , and slie is ie,-olve«l .ill the time, to suvt* the Duchess. 
She carries aliout lier neek a mysterious kiu»tted skein , it is 
the symbiil and niijihunent of her self-chos(“n fate, (hi tlu* 
night of Ihe elopement sJie h.ings lauMif }»y tlie ,‘^kein in the 
V(i\' doorway of the Dueluss Meredith does not often else- 
V here Use the weajmn of cl issie irony, with its double fatal 
meaiijugs. (Jii oju* occasion Caseldy urges Chloe to give tin* 
1 ki'in, as rerjucsted, to one o1 her admirers ior .a keepsake • 

' Sfiecd him «ni his vo\age with the souvenii he asks for ’ 

‘ 1 keci> it for a journey of my ovm, -which I may La\e to take,’ 
MUid Chloe 

‘With me ■' ' 

‘ You will foll(»w , you cannot lit'lp follouiiux nic, (’ascldy ’ 

He sjicculatcd on in r fioiil SIk' ^\as tcmlcrly suiiliiig 

■ 1 hin(‘ nc\ci knoun sucli liapjaucss,' .'■lie f,aid Tin* hrilliaucy of 
her (‘ye- coiiliinv^d it 

Sir Erancj- Ibirnand is said oiu-e to Jnive exclaimed to 
IMcnslith, ‘J >.111111 it, (k'oi’ge f vhy don't you write as you 
talk ' ' It' Meredith lual vritten ottener like this, tlie <jiu -^tion 
could never ]i.i\e lieen a.sked. 


\ in 

‘ Wlienc\ei the little brain is in doubt, ])CT]»lexcd, undecided A\hich 
course to adojit, she will coira* tti uu , will she not ''' 1 shall always 

listen,’ he resumed soothingly. ‘ My own ' .A.nd I to you when 
the w'orld vc-xc-. nu‘ So we round our complctciU'ss. You -will 
know nu* , vou will know' me m good time 1 am not a mystery to 
those to w hom I unfold myself ’ 

Js this an extract from Ibsen’s Nora No, it is from The 
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Egoist, a Cmnedy in Narrative, which happened to come out in 
the same year as Nora, 1879. The ‘comedy in narrative’ 
dilates into volumes, though ite action only covers days ; and 
towards the close the action becomes fairly be\nldering. The 
play is packed into three hours, and its story though coinp^Sx 
is clear as glass. It is idle to wish that Meredith, who was ever 
talking of discipline, had undergone that of the theatre. Bhs 
one dramatic sketch, T/ie Sentimentalists, is witty and pleasant, 
but its aroma would vanish in an auditorium. The method in 
The Egoist is that of Samuel Richardson or of Henry James, in 
BO far as everything takes longer in the telling than in the 
happening. Every gesture is marked, every thread of motive 
IS spht and watched under the lens • not coolly or with an air 
of science, but excitedly, buoyantly, with a constant spray of 
^vit, analytic epigram, and pointed rcmiark. The success of 
tlihi method dejamds on the quality of tlie wit. iVnd the \nt 
in The Egoist is Meredith’s usual tantalising mixture of true 
wit and false ; but the linlliant high sjarits. the sharp comic 
situations, the prevailing spirit of youth and courage, the 
fortunate ending, and the presence of Clara ]\bddleton, carry 
everything through 

Everj" one in the book and every reader is glad when Sir 
Willoughby Patteme, the egoist, loses Clara ; but more, I 
suspect, because Clara is exquisite than because Willoughby 
is real. He is a good theatrical figure, a most ingenious bundle 
of selfish attributes. It is sometimes said that he touches us 
shrewdly, reveals the egoist, m ourselves, and makes us feel 
that we are too like Sir Willoughby. But I doubt if we even 
feci that other people are too like Hir Willoughby. We cannot 
so much as feel vindictive towards him He is on a different 
level of reality to Clara, or to that favoured and most natural 
youngster, Cross jay Patteme. Venion Wliitford, the foil to 
Sir Willoughbj% all sterling stuff while the other is all show, 
was partly sketched from Sir Leslie Stephen. But superficial 
traits and vivid strokes of life cannot disguise the fact that 
Vernon too is the embodiment of an abstract conception. He 
is bom to be the Mentor, the moral schoolmaster, and the only 
worthy husband, of Clara. The witty light-w'cigbt Irishman. 
Colonel De Craye, is much more of an actual man. Ho would 
not have steered Clara so well, but he would have been a live, 
and a more probable, husband. Yet both human nature and 
poetry abound in the book. There is farce, and high comedy, 
and lyric prose, and high good sense, and the refreshing con¬ 
viction thatfyouth must be served. Sir Willoughby tries to 
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extort from his betrothed a vow of perpetual widowhood should 
she outlive him. The wild cherry-tree is in bloom over Clara 
as she watches Vernon Whitford asleep. Cross jay hes under the 
cushions in the library while the traitor-egoist woos Laetitia 
Dale. She, in the end, is his wafe, but after losing all illusions. 
Dr. Mddleton, Clara’s father, the Peacockian Greek scholar, 
descants on Port. Clara, escorted by De Craye, takes brandy- 
and-water at an inn. We pass quickly from one of these 
passages to another and forget the surfeit of aphorism and the 
tangled connexions of the story. 

The Tragic Comedians (1880), a much shorter work, contains 
all the substance of a tragic play. The error or weakness 
displayed by the hero, Alvan, and causing the catastrophe, is 
of the kind approved by the theory of Aristotle and the practice 
of Shakespeare. It would now be called megalomania ; it is 
a fatal bhndness and self-confidence which leads Alvan to 
impute his own strength to Clotildc von Riidiger. Alvan is a 
Jew, a socialist-republican leader, with advanced opinions and 
a strange pa.st. Clotilde comes of a conservative noble family, 
in whose eyes Alvan is accursed. She has spirit and wit, and 
apparently courage. They have heard of one another, they 
meet and capture one another. Clotilde is ready to marry 
Alvan and defy her world. He, in his madness, insists that 
she shall return to her family and come back to him with their 
free consent. She does return ; but she is shut up, and bulbed, 
and wrought upon, and lied to, and at last is led to accept her 
ardent young suitor Marko. Alvan in frenzy sends a letter 
insulting Clotildc and challenging her father. JMarko takes up 
the challenge and kills Alvan, and then marries Clotildi'. Such 
IS the bare story, which is told in a rapid, exalted, lyrical sfyde, 
grandiosely and violently, Imt still distinctly. It is not tragi¬ 
comedy, but tragedy with a streak of the comic, which is intro¬ 
duced by the infatuate short sight of Alvan. 

Alvan was Ferdinand LassaUe, who was killed in duel in 
1864 by Yanko von Racowitza, the original of Marko and 
subsequently the husband of Helene von Donniges,^ herself the 
original for Clotilde. In 1879 she published in German her 
book My Relations with Lassalle, which Meredith read. He 
follows her version closely, often embodjdng actual conversation, 
but noting that Clotilde ‘ had not spared herself so much as she 
supposed.’ Nor does he spare her ; and yet other evidence 
points to his having overestimated her. Madame de Racowitza 
had a long hfe after a second wido'whood, but it went to pieces, 
and she seems to have been a vain unsound kind of person. 
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The portrait of Lassalle is remarkable, though it swims before us 
in something of a mirage, and it is proof of Meredith’s eatholic 
imagination, that it could take tire over a Gt*rman Hebrew. 
The vulgarity <>1 Alvan, like the rest of him, is on the gr^nd 
scale. MeivditJj’s interest m tilings German appears in Fanna, 
in Harry RicJiwond, and elsewliere. 

The lust four novels were much abused for obscurity in plot 
and language But Dlaita vf ihr (1884-5), a book of 

great beaiily, is not too difficult, save in certain passages where 
the authf>r is pleat-antly jlnmken with his own wt Perhaps 
the uit and sallies of Diana herstOf tend to miss fire , Meredith 
said that lie had ‘had to endow her with brains.’ But her great 
heart and her genius for friend.-hip .-hine throughout. In 
evlubitiiig ‘the po.->sii)ility ot a elassic tiieiulship between two 
Women,’ and lu reixtrting wliat tliex say to one another when no 
one else is jirt'Seiit, Mcux-ditirs talent is seen at its highest, and 
Ills I'aidiicss un its, Emma, Lady l)un»tane, is iin embodiment 
ol eiear-eyed alTeetion andloA ally. Sir Lukin, ht r hu'-hand, the 
average elementar\ man who is not without heart or com- 
jiiinition, and other minor figuix's like Sullivan Smith the 
irishman and Lord Dannishurgh (who is Lord Melbourne) arc 
dnuvn without (aneatuie or over-cleveniess. From these 
merits the reader need not be distraeted liy the mo^t debatecl 
episode of the bui»k Diana betrays a higli jiolitical s(*eret to 
Air. Tonans, (he gnait editor, having heard it from her owm 
lover in confidence 

We need hardly ask wJietlar h«T action * can be pard»»ned, 
or extmmated, it we feel that it i-, out of charaetor. Meredith 
wrote to a friend that ‘ she was jihi^ically and mentally iinaivare 
of the nnportanee of the secret' ; but tins is not made credible 
in a woman exjirossly ‘endowed with brains’ It is not her 
W'l'aknc.ss, Imt lu^r blindness, that is iinoxpluincd. IVrliaps 
Meredith wms the less alive to his ditliciilty bci'ause he believed, 
wdien he wrote, that the tiling liad really happened. Tlie 
blander w'as long current in talk, and had passed into history- 
books, that Mrs. Norton ^ liad sold to Dclanc, ot The Ti?ncfi, 
information given Ikt by Sidney lleiBert to the effect that 
Peel was about to bring in a lueasun* of free trade. This tale 
W’as unfounded. Lord Aberdeen had himself given the secret 
to 'The Times for tactical reasons. Lord Dufferiii again nailed 
the falsehood to the counter, and Mereditli inscrtc'd a note 
stating tliat the story of Diana w'as ‘ to be read as fiction.’ He 
left it, however, unaltered. At last ho makes Diana happy 
with one of the dullish husbands whom he likes to hold in 
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reserve. In this novel it is the woman who suffers the 
‘ ortloal.' 

Like The Tragic Comediana, One of Our Conquerors (KSOO-l) is 
a s|udy of bhndness in tin* hero, who brings ruin on himself and 
on those whom he loves. Tlio ‘ eonqueror,’ Victor Radnor, a 
prosperous gentleman, woid<l be hapjrj' in his home, but that 
Natal 3 ', called Mrs. Radnor, has no legal right to the name. 
There rs a lawful wife, a most detrimental person, in the back¬ 
ground, who in rtv-eniment refuses to divorce Radnor, and 
persecutes him. Neither tho world, nor Nesta, the daughter, 
know the truth. Radnor, in Ins fatal wa^^, ‘ bluffs ’ the peril ; 
bu 3 ^s a big house, becomes a ])ublic, man All the more docs 
exposiiix* pursue him. A tram of iircumstaiiec, natural in 
itself, but disguised by the oracular method of mirrative, leads to 
disaster Natalj' dies just before the legal wile dies , too soon, 
therefore, for Nesta to be legitimated. Radnor goes mad ; the 
girl, alter passing through firi', linds a good and understanding 
husband. The storj’’ and style m Ota of Our ('onquerors are 
wantonly complex, and it is so far an impossible book ; but 
it contains w'oiidorfnl chapters. J'he obscure sufferings of 
Natal}", and theordeal iinjiosed iijioii Nesta when she learns of tho 
family secret and t he hnitalily «>t life, are related w'lth a delicacy 
of vision that nn^ht liave seemed beyond words, but that the 
words are there. Meredith has now mastered the instrument 
W'hieh he has invented. 

After choking his piililic w'lth One of Om Conquerors, he pro¬ 
duced Lord Ormont and his Aniinia (1894g which is much 
lilainer reading, m spite of an uiieonvincing })lot Ijord Ormont, 
the famed Indian veteran w'ho has quanelled with the govern¬ 
ment, might perfeetlj" w'ell decide, atter wvddmg the youthful 
Ammta in the embass}- at Madrid, to tuni his hack on English 
society and keep queer eomjiaii}’. It is b}' no means so eleai’ 
that he either w'onld or could conceal his marriagi* from tho 
ver}" world whieli he despises, and leave Ammta m a iiuel 
false position. His famil}- refuse to believe she is his wife, 
and his sister. Lady Charlotte Eglett, an admirabR* drawm lady 
of quahty, i< particularly vicious. All this setnia quite 
gratuitous, but without it there would have been no stor}’. 
Here again Men*dith used lii&toric tradition. He took the 
idea from the chronicle of the Earl of Peterbonaigh, iSwift's 
‘Mordanto,’ and the singer Anastasia Rolui^oii ; but he 
changed the time to thc' nnieteeiith century (w'hen our ambas¬ 
sador at Madnd could have shown the marnage lines to any 
inquirer), and modelled Lord Ormont upon the Earl of 
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Cardigan, of Balaklava note, who actually did marry, in a 
singular way, in Spain. Naturally Aminta, after many 
struggles, goes oS with a former schoolboy lover, Matthew 
Weybum ; and thej", besides forming an uneertificated unipn, 
set up a school in Switzerland on the higlicst principles of what 
is now called co-cducation. The magnammous earl hghts upon 
them, gives them a kind of blessing, and then opportuncl 3 ’' 
comes to an end This, certainlj', is tJie craziest of Meredith's 
plots ; and it is not plain whether he intended it seriously or 
facctioiisl^y; but that does not matt('r. He wrote no more- 
agreeable book. The schoolboy scenes, the drive together, and 
the swim together, of Matthew and Ammta, and their final 
escape, form an idj'll -which the author, this time in a benignant 
mood, cannot bring himself to destroy-; ho confers his blessing 
and that cd Nature on the gallant couple. The presentment of 
Aminta 8 unspoken delicacies and perplexities shows no failure 
of power. 

Nor docs The Amazing Marriage, his last complete novel; 
pubhshed m 1895, when he was in his sixty-eighth jTar, it is 
still 3 "oung in heart and perception. The plot is tortuous and 
obscure, but that wavS nothing new, anj* more than the endless 
disquisition and divagation. It maj' be hard to take much 
interest in the amazing husband. Lord Fleetwood, who is always 
cropping up with some new bit of foolish villamj". We are 
continually wishing that he would go , and at last he docs go, 
so rumour runs, into a monastcrj' He is, however, requisite, 
in order to bring out the quality of his wife, Clarmthia Eiirbj’, 
the amazingly married ladj". Cannthia has not exactly charm 
or beautj’’, but she is a force of nature, and almost a part of 
nature. There is life in ever^- word she saj^s and in every seem* 
where she appears, from her first walk in the forest with her 
brother Chilloii do-WTi to the final implacable digmty of her 
repudiation of Fleetwood. The prize-fight, the affray in the 
gardens, the classic encounter uith the mad dog, are all 
masterpieces of desenption and narrative, and Carinthia is 
displajrcd as a bom mother of heroes. Her faithful attendant 
Madge is worthy of her, and is also a fittmg mate for the young 
vagrant dreamer and poet, Gower Woodseer, w'ho embodies 
some features of Robert Louis Stevenson. 

Nor must one pereonage be neglected, namely’, ‘ Dame Gossip 
as Chorus,' a Gampish counterpart to the poet's ‘ Rumour 
painted full of tongues.’ She opens and finishes the tale. She 
is the last of Meredith's literary personations ; the first was in 
Shagpat. Her talk is a surprising feat of pure style. Her 
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eager credulity in accepting report is matched by her imbecile air 
of caution in sifting it. She is like the messenger or bystander 
who gives the ‘ exposition ’ at the start of a Greek ploy^— 
reduced to the comic scale. She knows, and knows for certain, 
more than anybody, and more than the truth ; and so she is 
the fitting chorus to a hLstory where fiction is even stranger 
than truth, and where so much is left to her imagination, and to 
the reader’s. 

In the unfinished Celt and Saron, which began to appear in 
1010 , Meredith descants once more on one of his favourite 
racial contrasts : the Celt is here an Irishman, or rather a band 
of Irivshmen ; in Saiidra Brlloni h(‘ had been Welsh ; the 
Highlander Meredith never seems to have explored. Whether 
the actual Irishman will recognise himself in tlie O’Doiiiiell 
family it is hard to say ; perhaps Ju‘ may open his eyes at the 
amazing electric, flights of fancy dejiicted in l*atrick O’Donnell, 
who catches fire over the mere* imago of his brother's unknown, 
once affianced, and now lost Adiante, who has become the \nfo 
of an equally unknown foreign adventurer. The book breaks 
off before she appears on the scene. It begins well, with the 
visit of Patrick to the ‘ 8axon,’ the lady’s frigid but indignant 
father, and to his niece Caroline. Afterwards the drawing gets 
less distinct, and the characters have not time to define them¬ 
selves. And all through w'e are faced with Meredith’s extra¬ 
ordinary dialogue, in ituS later shape, w’here people go on con¬ 
versing at a headlong rate, and positively appear to comprehend 
and enjoy each other’s words, w'hile tlie reader cannot; wdiere 
the author, striking in with his own yet more starthng com¬ 
mentary, doubles the enigma , and where, all the time, there 
gleam out equally w'onderful, and much more comforting, 
flashes of intelhgible wit, beauty, and wisdom. W'hat is to 
be the fate of such writing, it may still be premature to say. 

IX 

Meredith’s stock of bodily \igour separates him from the 
novehsts whose scene is laid indoors and w hose capital is mere 
brain-wnrk. Active, wiry, and endunng, an opcn-air man, he 
understands and introduces the hard w'alker, the climber, the 
swimmer, the sailor, the boxer, and the duclhst. He delights in 
Cannthia's skill in hitting heads with a stick—an art taught to 
her by her father, the ‘ old Buccaneer,’ w'ho is said to have been 
modelled on Edward John Trelawny. Meredith likes to have 
his favourites in the pink of condition ; they must not be 
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sedentary persons, or ‘ intelleetiialB, but what Morns calls 
* children of Adam." They are ipiick-blooded and susceptible j 
they enjoy and suffer and arc tempted, intensely , they are 
not much* aiFcctcd by books, or much troubled mth ideas. 
Fevercl, RedwortJi, Wi‘yl)iim are not brilliant heroes ; but 
they have ‘ iiiado England what she and they are men, 
beyond a doubt. The ‘ jdiysical basis of life,’ as it was tiieii 
called, is strong within them, and JMeri'dith, amidst all his 
supersubllc commentary, never forgets it. There is the same 
Adamic clement in Tolstoy and his stones . but tlicn Tolstoy 
lieconies ashamed of it, .'ind falls into a st.ite of Oriental re- 
■nilsioii against it. Vet in one ])oiiit he i.-, like JMeredith , he 
insists, Avhen reeiting the conditions ot Inini in happiness, that 
man must remain in contact with tlie earth out of which he 
comes ; meaning by tins that Ave should work witli our hands 
and out of doois. JMeredith speaks iniKli of eomniunioii with 
his Earth-goddess, but his concepts m is li'ss simple and more 
rational than 'J’olstoy's Hence his picl ures of sceiuTA' have the 
ardour (and sometimes also the dazzling, ha])p\ indistinctness) 
of a lover’s ; he paints young and liapjiy love itself, in the 
centre of the picture , and again, his endless dctcctivc-work, 
when ho is tracking down sliadowy inijiulse and disavowed 
motive, is kc])t sure, and is also ki'pt interesting, by his alert 
sense of hoAV the blood einailale.s in the brain. 

Like so many of the good intellects of Ins time, he is pre¬ 
eminently and jirofessionally a moralist. He is a great, 
admirable, and original moralist, with a vision of his own. 
Those w'ho dislike thi.'< ingredient in Jus Avorks had better not. 
read them, fur it is ever\wAhere. (lood and serious volumes, 
to winch 1 am iiicomjictent to add. have been w'fitteu upon liis 
ethical teaching. No doubt every dcseriber of life in some 
seiLse passes judgement upon conduct. A\e know prt'tty A\dl 
how' Shakespeare washes Ins audicmee to feed tOAA'anls (‘acli one 
of his personages, and about tlienr liehaA’iour ; but then he lets 
the storj’^ toll itself. Meredith doi's not; Ins plain text is 
broken and bordered on almost ewry page with a restless 
arabesque of commentary, psychological, social, satiric. It is 
all at bottom wm itt commentary ; and it may be hard to foUow’; 
but so is the problem in hand—be it the' tAAihglit play of purpose 
in a w'oman’s brain, or the dim aAAakcmng of generous youth 
to the nature of the "world. This can no more be told in a blunt 
positive style than the o’-rays can be measured by letterweights. 
Meredith must fairly be said to have invented n new language 
and notation for bis pecuhar morale ohservairice. 
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And then his morality itself is unlike that of other Enghsli 
novelists. It is not the benevolent morality, jolly or indignant, 
of Charles Dickens. Mereditii can be jolly, but it is in a 
strenuous, rather intimidating way ; and benevolence is not 
the riglit word for his charity, which can be great and deep, 
and even Daiite.sipie, upon flue occasion, but which is, after all, 
somewhat deficient in small change. Also ho is too much of a 
Celt, a wit, and a man of the world to oppress us with the 
heavy thcori.sing style w’liicJi f Jeerge Eliot contracted. Still less 
does he deal in the large, luosc-littmg morality of Fielding, 
which, sane as it is, seeiii'^ elementary iii some n'sjiei’ts, and 
especially upon thi‘ feminine sidi' , but wlneh leaves hum.ni 
nature ample margin. Mi'redith does not leavi‘ much margin , 
he is tonic, compelling, relentless, ratlier than winning or 
amiable. His morality is always in irainittfj ; it is the training 
of the luoiinlaineer, w'lio knows w'hal a false step means on the 
ledge of a precipice—he has w'atolled too many disasters—aiul 
who carries iiji wntli him the memories of ‘ love in the valley,’ 
but wdio IS mo.st truly hims(‘lf w'Ik'ii his life is depending on liis 
nerve. He likes to think of his her»a\s as being moral moun¬ 
taineers too , if they are to deserve their ^VJ^'es, it is w'ell for 
them to undorg(j that salutary jiastiine It is all W’oiiderfullv 
stimulating ; the mountain air is really in these stories. I 
cannot say w'hether many readers lionestly take IVEeredith to 
their hearts ; he is very good for the brain and will. 


X 

But what of him as a novelist ? His hooks are packed w'ltli 
knowledge of the w'orld and of human character : are they an 
artistic representation ? Few' will contend that his stivngth 
he.s in plot, arrangement, stoiy, iiiile.^s it he in some of his 
briefer W'orks, such as Tin Trfujir ('omf difttis or Tha Tabi of 
<?7iloe. But arc his men and women such as w'c feel tliat we 
might have know'll, like tin* best inventions of ^cott or of 
1\irgencv '? To put the rpiestiou thus is to be l(\ss than fair to 
Meredith’s purpose. He ha? more than one kiml of purpose. 
Some of his sueces'?ful creations (w'c can leave out the big crowd 
of would-be wits, vague figures, and caneatures) arc litoral 
and reahstic, others are poetic and imaginative ; and he mixes 
the two kinds in the same narrative. This .source of perplexity 
has been named already in speaking of Harry Rirlimond. What 
is Squire Beltham doing in the same irorkl as Roy, or the oaken * 
Mr. Romfrey in that of Rcn^, the creature of a vision ? It is a 
VOL. II. z 
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pity that you cannot, in a novel, express the poetic truth in 
verse and the pro.^Hic truth in prose, as the old dramatists did. 
The chapter in Fevrrcl called ‘ Wilming Weir ’ cries aloud for 
verse ; the I.ini^iiage is consciously, almost playfully, on the 
verge of jMjctic. Iniiguagi*. Sandra Hcdloni is a poetical ereai iod ; 
Mr. Pericles is u prose creation, worthy of Pen doiison. Many 
of MercditliV favoured ladies are heroines in the world of 
poetry , and there tliey are, moving in tlie world ot moral and 
satiric portraiture, and lighting it up. This is a certain source 
of confusion to the iinagiiiation ; hut also, of course, a sign of 
the author's vealth. 

He dissects the souls of w'omen. or rather operates upon tliem, 

in the spirit of a great surgeon, wlu' i.s indeed all the time a 

great gentleman, and he works without ana'sthetics. He doe.s 

not sjiarc his darlings <ino jiang. He ]ove.^ them all the more 

for being jirofoundly interesting ‘ eases.' He leaves us pitying 

them, not s(» much for tlieir ealainitic.s, as for his ' treatment ’ 

of them. They generally gi't througli, though not alwaj’s, 

and w'e are made to see that their sulfenngs are for the 

good ot their moral being, and a eondition of the growth 

of the human spin! generally, as well as part of the mthless- 

ness of life it.self. Thev often have the irresistible feminine 

% 

attraction, and force us to admire vitlioiit exactly liking 
them. Rhoda and Carmthia have force and will, without 
charm. Clara has chann ; but slie has to be adroit and 
thorny in order to cope witli her ‘ egfiist.' Aniinta, as she 
elopes, is another ‘rogue,' m something tougher than porcelain, 
(lotildo IS slippery weakness inearnate. They are all real, 
in otic world or the other. The various pi'niteiil and tirading 
deda^sf'rs in Ftrerrl, One of Our ('onqumyrs, and cisc'wheiv 
(Bella, Mrs Marsett) are, 1 think, failures, invented for the 
sake of the tliesis 

The pervading Imniouristie treatmmit recoiuiles us to many 
things, and takes many sliapiv. Then* is a. good deal of broad 
farce , even in Bhoda Flemnig, that somlire production, there 
are many capital things, m the earlier Victomn taste, all about 
dumplings. ELsewli(‘fe there is the Jieroic style, and the 
mock-roman tie, and the mock-Onental, all good. There is the 
pailietie je-'- ting patU'r of Jerry and the Old C^hartist. There is 
the comedy of gross but genuine old wives like Mrs. Berry and 
Mrs. (Jhnmp. There is the ironic comedy of snobbery, with its 
appanage of sham refinement, in the sisters Harrington and the 
sisters Rile. There is the true good-natured fun, in which the 
actors are boys and girls, when Crossjay Patterae or the child 
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Harry Richmond, or the juvenile Aminta, come upon the stage. 
Above all, there is the high, Moheresque comedy which Meredith 
desenbes in his k'cture and practises in The Egoint. His thesis 
is well known ; it is part of his plea for the due recognition 
aftd social liberation of women. Women, in a society rightly 
ordered, and therefore not yet existing, are the arbiters, as well 
as the possessors, of humane wit • man's vanities and comic 
foibles are nursed at th(* expense of w'omcn, who are hia judges 
and more than his equals. High comedy, as a hirm of ait, is 
that, which duly ackn(»wlc<lgcs this status as their right, w'hich 
the ‘Restoration’ comedy did not. (hira, Diana, Janet. 
Rose, in one way or another, hold up the comie mirror to 
their admirers, and vindicate the reign ot good sense. The 
status of any given society can be measured by the stnmgth 
of their jiosition 

All these kiiuK of Imnnuir abound m Meredith ; there is 
‘ Orod’s plenty ' ot each of them. And tliey naturally imply 
a signal power not only of humorous perception—^but of 
creating cliar.icters. I'erhap'j Meredith is least hap])y in sheer 
farce, in lus Master (Tummohs and Mrs Sumfits, and with lus 
professional w'lts , even the ‘ wise youth ’ Adrian Harley 
becomes sup(*rfluous. His very young people, on the contrary, 
are alive and never dull His snobs an* apt to be shadowy, 
and pr(»lix too ; the ‘ fine shades ’ of the Poles become in¬ 
sufferable. Hi." fault is to w'orry a humour to shreds and pulp, 
111 an acei'ss ot hard high spirits. He is lu'st in iJio highest 
ranges of social comedy, W'hero lie illustrates Ins own theory, 
and his women, once more, are Ins iimst living ])er,soiiages, and 
are none the less the aw'arders of i-omie jiistiee bei-ause tJiey are 
uncoJLseious of the fact and hav<‘ imt them.selvi'.s a deep sense 
of humour. 

It may be added that h»‘ is a master in depicting one in- 
taiigilile persomige, iiannOy, toni If month, or w'liat lie calls ‘the 
old dog-world,’ in its more malevolent operations. This bting 
Jiauntcd tlie imagination of Spimser. wiio called it the Blatant 
Beast, and ot Sliukespearc, who called it D(*traction. or (.'aliimny. 
It pervade.s Meredith'.s later novels m particular. Aminta and 
Nataly, like Ht‘rmione and Imogen, though in a different way, 
are pursued by it, and so is Clotilde von Riidiger. They all 
defy the code, the taboos, of the society tJiei" live in, and they 
are w'orned or hounded accordingly. Meiedith makes this 
process lutterly vivid. 

Their men, Meetw'ood or Radnor, often bring the Beast about 
their heels, cut as poor a tigure beside them as Posthumus does 
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beside his wife, and are lucky if they are let off as cheap as 
Posthnmus. Society, engaged in the hn^, is reprinted by 
the world of woioen, the Lady Charlotte 'Egletts and the Mrs. 
Burmans, with venom on their tongues, and by the chatter of 
the club and tlie mart, and by the froums of the law. Nor i^it 
always a ease of calumny. Sometimes the code haa really been 
broken, as it is by tlie couple in One of Our Conquerors who hide 
the fact that they are not wedded. Here Mei-edith, who is 
neither a romantic rebel nor a rigorist, tiimply trucea the 
tragedy with dramatic symjuithy ; and, as a moralist, be lays 
the eniplia.sis not upon tlic actual breach of tlic code, but on 
the tragic liluiidcr of Victor Radnor’s methods, winch end by 
killing his wife, tormenting his daughter, and tlriving him in¬ 
sane ; the ‘ flog-woiid,’ tin* ‘ blatant beast,’ having been set 
fatally in motion by Ins hand. Dame Cossip, in The Anmz'uuj 
Marriage, shows Meredith's good-natured side. 


XI 

We have to do, it is plain, witli a. great man, who, for all he 
might think or saj about being unpopular, came to be saluted 
in his lifetime as one of the chieitains of Engbsh letters ; and, 
also, with a great reader of life—less of plain daylight life, it is 
true, than of hfe seen tliroiigh the strangest retracting atmo¬ 
sphere, cokmred and quivering incessantly—but life all the 
same. All the more pre.^siiig is the mquiiy' how Meredith used 
the instrument of language, espcciaU>' iii liis prc»se ; of his 
verse something has been said already. For lie created a 
language, or several languages, of his own, winch are unlike 
any other man’s. So did Carlyle ; and Carlyle's English, 
apart from certain tricks and ge.stim\s, has made itself good 
triumphantl 3 % and is a permanently frc,sli rcv(‘lation of what 
English can do and be. So, in a much smaller way, is the 
English of Sterne. Is Meredith, in this resjicct, I do not say 

of the same rank, but of the same tribe as (Vrlyle ? Because if 

«■ 

not, what is to become of him It would be idle to say that 
he provides a mass of immensely valuable moral ideas, though 
he may not be a good writer. A philosopher may do that and 
live ; the world will not sacnfice tin* ideas of Kant, hovrever 
he may write. But it is not so \rith an artist. Have we, then, 
in George Meredith, to do with an artist who, hke Carlyle, for 
good and all ‘ creates the taste by which he is enjoyed,’ or with 
an artist manque, who uses his instrument ambitiously enough, 
but who really uses it wrong, and who therefore, in the long 
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run, will only appeal to etudents and to curious tastes ? I 
would not put this question—especially about a potent 
humourist, ^vith an humouristic manner—^in too portentous 
tones ; but indeed, in the case of a man such as Meredith, it 
is a serious one, for it is really to ask how far his labour 
has been wasted. Nor can it be answered without suggesting 
several disiinctions. 

We are apt to think first of all of the broideries, happy or 
otherwise, of Meredith's style, and to forget that it has a most 
excellent plain foundation. He w’as nourished on the best 
authors ; he was long a priudical joumahst, a reviewer, and a 
‘ reader ' who sent repc^rts to publishers ; and he wrote, in 
these capacities, a hard business English, never without quality 
but straightforward enough. It also alxumds in his corre¬ 
spondence, and it IS the ground-fabric of most of his prose W’orks. 
This st^ie is muscular, curt, and even alirupt. It is used regu¬ 
larly for the steady parts of the narrative. It may bo seen to 
advantage in Barry Birlimoud, where the hero, a fairly simple 
})erson, is the speaker througliout. Harry has to speak simply, 
though at times he Ix'trays tlie accent of the author. And 
even in 'I'hc Trayir Oomcdirnift, where tht‘ style is at higli tension, 
the actual story is told in ch'ar terms. Lak'r, no doubt, the 
allusive manner is apt to obscure the incidents. The Amazing 
Marriage ls anything but a plain tale , and even as early as 
The Egoist the cross-purposes of the plot arc doubly darkened 
V epigram. 

But the true test of style in a novel is in the dialogue rather 
than in the eommentary. There are, it must be said, many 
painfully clever conversations in the novels, and they suggest 
Meredith dialoguing with his ow’ii double. The wt of his 
personages, like liis own wit, is great, but it is terribly uii- 
certain. How many of his, or of their, my^riad mots can be 
remembered ? The conversations are like a breathless Bad¬ 
minton match, w'lth the sliuttlc tl 3 ’iiig at ver^" close quarters. 
We get a general vivid sense of how, in Browning's phrase, 
‘ brains, lHgh-blood(‘d, ticked,’ half a eentiir^' since, rather than 
any definiti' ideas. But this is wiieii the g.ime of repartee is 
being pla^’ed. In impassioned or angry or serious talk— 
allowing for the rapid elliptical habit, and lor a few' tricks, such 
as a too frugal use of the connective atoms of speech—Meredith’s 
creatures speak sound natural Enghsli, and speak m character. 
His power to give the indescribable feminine stamp to language 
is pre-eminent. If there is a draw'back, it is that the dialogue 
bulks too small in proportion to the chorus. But take a page 
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from Lord Ormont, which is supposed to belong to Meredith’s 
‘ difficult ’ period : 

‘ You decline to call on my \rife ? ' said the earl. 

Lady Charlotte rejilied • ‘ Lhidenstand me, now. If the woman hfts 
won you round to legitimise the eoimeetion, first, I ’ye a proyicr 
claim to see her marriage lines. 1 must haie a certificate of her 
birth. I must ha\e a testified ai-eount of her life licfore you met 
her and got tlie ivorst of it. Then, as the ease may he, I II ealJ on Lcr. 

‘ You will iK'lmvo pnirsclf when you call.’ 

‘ But she have our family jewels.' 

^ That ahair has been settled by mo ’ 

‘ 1 should be ex'fieeting to liear ot them as deccirating the person 
of one of that man Morslield's mist!’es''es ’ 

The earl’s brow Ihiekcned ‘ Chailotte. 1 smacked your cheek 
when you uere a girl.' 

This inspiriting colloquy is soineuhat rough, but it is quiti' 
unaffected in diction, and many sucli examples could be given. 
In high inipa.ssi(>ii(*d dialogue, or inonologui' like that of Alvaii 
in 77/e I'xcjtc (^omethauK, Meredith is by no means so secure and 
natural A (ertain convulsiveiK'.ss and porvarling oddness goes 
sonu' way toward^, (hilling the reader T>ut tlii> love-talk of 
RieJiard and Lucy, or of Hairy and danet, or of Matthew' 
and Aiinnta, has usually a iiolile siinjilieity of language and is 
kept sacred from tricks and Hourish(‘s. 

Much of Meredith’s wriling is an analytic description of thi* 
iiii.spokt*n feelings of Ins charaetiTs, Here, }>erha]»s, it is at 
its surest and finest , here, above all, he adds a new lerntory to 
the langiiagi'. Jb'iiee, once more, a lucid expression of obscure 
things, and not anobsenre exjiressioTi of confused tilings. Tlu^ 
style can bo enigmatical and conceited , but nine times outfit 
ten it IP not. Naturally it become.^ subtler in course of time, 
along with the eharaeiensation itself . thi* emotions of Lose and 
Luc> are simpler than those* <if Emmy or Nataly. Finally, at 
its bc‘st, it becomes likt' beautitiil close goldsmith's work, 
linked. Here is a passage of middle date, taken from The 
Tragic. Ctmicdians : 

And still there w'y.s time, still la^po for Alvan to descend and cut 
the knot. She conceived it slowly, witli some flush of the brain like 
a remainder of fever, but no throbs of her jailses She had lieen 
swayed to act against Inm by talcs which in her heart slie (hd not 
credit exactly, tlierelorc did not take W'lthui herself, though she let 
them influence her by the goad of her fears and angers ; and these 
she could conjure up at will for the defence of her conduct, aware of 
their shallowness, and all the while trusting to him to come and hear 
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her reproaches for his delay. He seemed to her now to have the 
character of a storm outside a household wrapped in comfortable 
monotony. Her natural spiritedness craved the monotony, her 
craven soul fawned for the comfort. 

Close reading : but the logic of feeling is perfectl5»^ traced. 

Latterly, as w’e know, the hnks are still closer set, and require 
longer inspection ; the design becomes stranger too ; but the 
metal remains pure. One more quotation may be offered, 
describing the awakening ot Natalj’ to the true character of 
her ‘ conqueror,’ Victor Radnor. The language reoains some 
marks of effort; the writer’s mind is swifter than the reader’s, 
and there is a kind of mental shortliand : 

Her brain was heated for the larger view of things and the swittcr 
.Slimming ot them It i-oiild put the man at a remove from her and 
say, that she had lived with him and sullercd intensely. It gathered 
him to her bivast rcjoiemg in their muon the .sharjicr the scourge, 
the keener the exultation. Rut she had raa* ivjiroaeh to deafen and 
beat doMn '^I’liis did not come on her fri<m the world • she and the 
world weie too mueh foot to.toot on the antagonist’.s line, lor her 
to listen humbly It caiuc of her quick summary surve\' of lum, 
wliK'h was minotieed bv the woman’s luvseut fauy mind as bi‘iiig 
new or sttaiig<‘ in any w.l.^ simply it was a fat t she now read , and 
it (lireetetl her to reproaeli h('iK*lt for an abasoiuenl bent'atli Jus 
leadership, a blind subseruency and surrender t»f her faculties tti 
Jus greater powers, sueli as no soul of a bn*atliiug fiod^' should yield 
tt) man not to the limhesl, not to tlu' Titan, not tfi the most (liodlike 
of men. Untler cloak, tht\v dtaiiand it. Tlie,\ deiiiaml their bane. 

And Victor ! . . Nhe had seen into him 

This sort of writing makes some ]K‘o]»ic impatient, and it 
w'ould be tough reading on a No\X'mber morning by candle¬ 
light , but it is of the fir.st rate—ot the kind that made (\arlylc 
say (hat Meredith was ‘ na fule,' when Mrs. Carlyle rea<l the 
novels out to him. It is, of course, jicculiar to the novel. 
Li a drama the same matter would have to be expressed by a 
soliloquy , but tlu'ii the very use ot sohloquv w'ould falsify th(‘ 
analysis , for by supposition the woman herself could find no 
words of such a stamp for sucli a tram of feelings. This mamier 
IS alpo peculiar to IVlercdith , siccing that others who have tried to 
use his language alti'r him have not been gifted w'lth the insight 
required. It would be tempting also to trace his style, with its 
varying alloy, through his descriptions of external things. It 
has a different quabty as applied to sceiii‘r3", or to t he appearance 
and gestures of persons, or to passages of violence. But a 
more general re^uew'' masuffice. 
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From firflt to last, but more especially towards the end, 
jMeredith s style varies in quality, fitfully, like English weather 
at the end of March ; turbid chilly fog, sudden clearings and 
darkeiiings, bright warm spells, bright frosty airs, confused 
douiipour. His Enghsh was always ready to be strange, and is 
often past, pra^uiig for : his good acquiiintnnce with French 
failed to give him a standard ; and tlu' reviowei’s for half a 
century past have abused or deplored it in diverse tones, and 
much of what they liave said is too tnu* for repetition ; nor 
shall thes(‘ pages be oeeupied vitli tedion- examples, but onty 
with happy ones. The cause of tins horrible strain and artifice 
IS not to be found in any literary models. The pointed wit of 
Peacock, tlie manner ot Gaiiyle. have been traced here and 
then*, but they count for little, 'liie little twist by wiiieh a 
good sentence beeonu's just unnatural, tlie etTiui to b(‘ clever 
for hours on end, are idiosyiu raf'ies. iMereditli and his person¬ 
ages often talk as dninken witl\ men mijiht talk in some more 
cheerful planet than ours, where the rules of earthly language 
are in abeyance. Tuese habds of sju'CcIi an- ])artly ilue to sheer 
excess of life, to literary jilayluJness. and to tlu' desire to give 
relief from the graver matter It s«-eiii-’ wortJi winle adding, 
how'ever, that Meredith's les.> lortimatc* .-iyle was the effect, 
quite as much as the <’ause, of Jus unjxipulanty. 

Unpopular he long w'as, and in part by liis deliberate choice, 
and undeservedly. He became, it not jiopular, recognised and 
famous ; and at last be had .‘■(unelhing liki* glory. Jhil he 
apparently w’onld not see this fact, or would not readily admit 
it. Hence his wiiinisieal disjiosition t<) fling a more and more 
tangled skein m tlu* jadihc's face, and to say to the public : 
‘You didn't like t/iaf i Then, by ileaven, see how von w'lll 

& ft, 

like this ? You doh't hke it ? 1 lliought you w'ouldn't; you 

ne rer liked mr ! ’ 

H me plut de servir a ces uiessiours une forte dose de ma cuisine la 
plus iiidigestc. Je leur presentai soiimoist'iiient Du. nr th ti Crof^smtys 
et les romans qui suivnent. Mais non ne les allola comme Un dc nos 
Conqutrants. Ces pauvres (babies ne siirent ]»lus a quel saint se 
voner. Comment rendre ennijrte dn inaiuht \olume ? 11 fallait 

eommencer jiar le comprendre, et ces aveugies tatounaient dans leurs 
I'l aisses t^ndbres I 

Such IS the report of an admirer ^ wiio saw Meredith in his 
old age. We need not, however, take it loo l]te^all 3 ^ Much 
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as he trimmed and revised his work, we may guess that he was 
not the best critic, in his ovti case, of verbal form ; or rather, 
that his sense of it was keen, but intermittent and easily 
cciipsed ; and this for the be,st of all reasons, namely, that he 
was too big, too much of a .sheer force of nature, too like .some 
puissant impatient old Ehzabethan pouring out his wealth of 
wit and feeling 2 >ell-mell, to be a sure artist. The critics come 
well in the ivar, picking out and painfully sifting the tn*a.surc, 
which is ample eiiougli. It is iJie tincst of mentjil exeix-ises for 
them ; but I do not know that the very greatest writers tax 
us in that wa 3 ^ 


Still he was himself, on one si<le of Ins brain, a entic of real 
ealibre, though Iiis voik iii this field is not very ample. The 
reviews which liave been re.sened show the vitalitj’^ and varit*tj" 
of his reading , but lit' had a Jhsraelian aversion to the ca.ste ol 
erities, and was oik* alnio.st in his own de.sjiite. Somewhat 
eapneious in taste, lie was nyi' ungenerous in eommeiit. His 
notice <>1 the Vhrontd<{< and Characters of Uo})(‘rt Lytton, after¬ 
wards tlie Earl of JjvUoh, is a model of a])preeiation and slirewd 
good advice The same inaj" be .said of his remarks on Myers’s 
St. Paul and Menvale's version of the Jhnd. But the lecture, 
already' mentioned. On the Idea of Conadj/ and the Vses of the 
('umic Spirit, is a ela.s.sie : Meredith is here on his own ground 


and IS speaking ot his own art. It was delivercil at tin* L(»ndon 
Institution in 1877, two 3 'ear.s betorc the appearam-e of The 
Egoist, tliat ‘ eomed\' in narrative ' uiiere the writer’s theories 
are realised in living iorm. The\y in turn, take their complexion 
from the eliaraeter of his creative gift. Tlie lecture coiLsi.sts of 
two parts, elor-elj interwoviui ; it is not a .systematic, still less 
an academic, production. One part is liistorieal and critical ; 
the schools and great practitioners ol eomedj’' are pa.ssed in 
review Nothing better lui.'' been written in our language on 
Molierc, who is tlu* central figure ; but the spirit and gift of 
ArLstopIianes, at one end of the eomie scale, aiul of Congreve 
at the otiicr, niv. described with eipial felicity. Tlie remarks 
' on Terence, fV'rvantes. and CVirl\'le are ot the same 
stani}) , the poetical cornedj" of Shakespoari* receives due 


bj" tlu* wa3 


tribute, but it does not so ^M•11 fit the tlie.sis, which occupies the 


second part of the address. 

That thesis, to winch most of the particular judgements are 
adjusted, is concerned both with the ‘ idea- ot corned^"' and with 
the * uses of the comic spirit.* Comedy, accordingly, is dis- 
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criminated from farce, from satire, and from mere irony, by 
its temper and aim. It'S temper is prevailingly intellectual j 
its aim is to provoke ' thoughtful laughter . it is social, in the 
highest sense of the term j tliat is, it Implies a humane, alc^t, 
un-English kind oi .society, wherc women (as explained already) 
figure as mort* than the e(|iials of men, and accordingly nili* in 
the comic scene as well as in actual life : where CMmcne, the 
spokeswoman of the sharp .sense of h('r sc'X, though she be also 
immeshed lu tiie grivit w«>rld and wisely' indisposed to quit it, 
sees the we.ik ])()iiits in the armour oi Alceste, the eiitic of the 
world, thougJi he may lu* morally her supi*rior. Comedy, 
aciordiugly, is a mirror ol lliis intelu (1 iiai laujjhtt'r, of whieh the 
animating genius is nut sjuiplc derision, not- yet meit* inn or 
the moralist's jiassiou for ridieiiling mankind into good bc- 
haviour, hut soniethiug more refined and traiLsceiidcntal— 
good sense in working tlinnigJi winged words. Tlie 

victim oi romedy ma;\ In* Oigon, oi* flic uislnictor of Agnes, 
or it may be Sir Willoughby Pattciue. The* eomie sjurit, in 
fact, rectifies vamly. and egoism, and dull mliuinamty— gaily 
frigldeiiB them all into silence or ratuiiial behaviour. 

triic re'ader of Meri'ditirs stoi’ies and lellcis will remark at 
once that he is imjnitmg b> tiie ‘comic, spirit’ at large the 
sjiecial eomjilexion of his own temper and aims . and so he is . 
that is jiart of the iiiteri',-! ol Ins argument It is an inspiring 
tempt'!*, and a Jiigli g(*ni'rous design. We eoiiJd hardly wish for 
a more gilted, a more expeiieiici'd. a less jiriidisJj, a keeiier- 
witted t»r less jK’daiilie inoiahsl. Tlit're is nothing new aluuit 
the alliaiite of eomed\ and nn>r.ilitv, as tlie e.ssn\ itself sliows. 
And it IS ratified, not by theorising to winch the big world 
cannot, li.-tcn but by tJie JnslojK'id .sutcesMoii of the master- 
pit*<*(“.", by L'Erolr ijfs Fn/iwr.\, and Lp and Don 

Qinxoic, to which the world must hsti*n ; and, Ictus add, by some 
t*haj»ters ot TJu' Kinn-st and of IJatnf Ruhinonil alsf». In Ilarrt/ 
Ru'hniond it may be fV*It tliat Meicflitii comes n(‘arest to that 
Iree, unfettered, .in<l iriespoiisible sort of ( oiim* invention which 
is something wider, not iiideetl than liis appreciations but 
than Jus express piir])ose< , w'hieii lie executes so w'ell, but by 
which liis practite, hapi>ily, not always bound. A last 
illustration w'lll also show' luiet* more liow' exeellenriv Meredith 
can use his native language when iu' will, in the serviei* of the 
‘ eomie spirit ' Roy RieJimond is the narrator referi’ed to : 

Then we read the Arabian Nights together, or, rather, he read 
them to me, often acting out the incidents as we rode or drove 
abroad. An omission to perform a diitj* w'as the fatal forgetfulness 
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to sprinkle pep^r on the cream tarts ; if my father subjected me 
to an interrogation concerning my lessons, he was the dre^ African 
magician to whom must be HurTt‘n(len.Hl my acquisition of the ring 
arid the musty old lamp. We were quite in the habit of meeting 
fair P(‘i>ians. He would frequently ejaculate that he resembled the 
I’hree Calendars in more respects than one. To divert me during my 
recovery from measles, he one day lured an actor m a theatre, and 
}nit a elotli round his neck, and seated him in a ehair, rubbed his 
'hin will] sriap, and played the part of the Bar]>er over him, and I 
iiave never lauglied so much m my life. I’oor Mrs Waddy got her 
bauds at lier sides, and kept on gasping, ‘ Oh, sir ' oh ! ’ . . . 



(MIAPTEU XXVI 
EPJLOCJITE 
I 

iSoAiE ivmjirks niuy In* sidded, by A\ny tti aftt^rUiought, to this 
long review'. It has been, avow'eilly, <i record of writers and 
their art rather than a isi.'.tory oi inovenK'ni^ or t-(-ndeneies ; 
though some ot tlie>'* havi' been nidieati'd iruin time to time. It 
might be aski d w'hetJier so rii li .iiid vari(‘gatetl a mass of 
production has any <ommon features at alJ. Jt is et^rtainly 
easy to simplify too nnu'h, and to lay down generalities and for¬ 
get the exeejhioiis Still, soiiK' eimelusions may now’ be offt'rcd. 

First of all, thi'i'e w'as no English writ»‘r in all this period 
W'ho W’on w’hat i.s called w'orld-signitieanee. (ather in jirose or in 
verse ; or, for that matter. A^llo dt'scrved to do so , tor m such 
a case w'lnning is dt'serving. was no ])oet like Dante, 

the evening star of tlie l\liddle Ages, or hke Shakespeare, the 
sun of tlie Renaissance ; and tlune was no Chiethe. Nor was 
there any thinker, at once i*x}>losivi‘ and eonstruetive, on the 
scale of Spinoza or of Kant And no Rritish w'ritcr of the time 
deeplj affected the thought, or the art <'l Europe, at any rate 
in the West , though Mill, Spencer, Jhekens, and id hers w ere 
eagerly assimilated in Russia, and though, hke (^arlyle, they 
w'ere a good deal translated and studied nearer home. But not 
even C^arlyle gamed anything hke the wider fame of Hugo, of 
Ibsen, or of Tolstoy. Nor did any inventor sow' his seed broad- 
east as Si’ott or Byron liad done m the jireeeding age. Stcnie 
and Riehairlson, m fact, left a deejiei imprint in France than 
all the Victorian novelists. Then* is nothing m the nineteenth 
century like those lollowings id 77/r i^jiccluior. of liohinson 
Cru6oc, or ot 77/t' S'lr/.iyisv, A\]iieh are found in France or Cler- 
maiiy during the eighteenth Many ot oiir most eheri'^hed 
authors like Browning and tleorge Meredith w'ere only known 
abroad to students and tlie curious. The public, then, of th(* 
Victorian Avnters was chiefly the English-speaking w'orld. It 
is inie that this is considerable. 

But if England did not gi^a much to other literatures, she 

8S4 
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drew a great deal of sustenance from them. Tlie imports 
decidedly exceeded the exports ; and to descnlie the imports 
would need another book, on quite ii diffemit plan from this. 
Many cliapters of such a work w<uild be occupied with the 
mlfluence of Germany upon English pliilosophy, scholarship, 
exegesis, theology, poetry, and fiction Put tliat influence, in 
spite of iSarUir, and of th,e translations and studies of Go(‘the 
or Heine, figures mudi more in ’’ ajiplied ’ than it does in jiurt* 
literature. And, on th<‘ wliole, the same is true of the influence 
of Franci-, winch is chiefly seen, on llic jihilosojihic side, in the 
iit<^ratui\' of Gomtisin , CarJvIeV Fnnch Jipvolufioi} and 
Swinburne’s de\otion lo the roniiUitie ])oets being somewhat 
isolated plienomena Tlie Freni li influeix e is strongest of all 
in till' field of criticism, as tlic ehajitci-s on MaUhi'W Arnold and 
on Walter l*atcr oiigiit t.o liave shown Aixl Italy, as ever, 
inspired the Englisli mind in a twoiold waiy , first through tjie 
increa.s(‘d study of hei literatiin', and especially of Dante , 
and secondly through thi' sympathy begotten )iy her successful 
struggle for fieedom. But for that great event we should 
not have had work like Fong.'^ B«forf Sintnyf or ]’ittonn. The 
traces left by Mazzini, and also by TA‘(>j>ardi. in England have 
still to be propell> e\])lor(‘il. 

Another long ehajiler of oiii imaginary volume would be 
conecnit'd w'lth the* study of tlu‘ aiitiipie during tins period by 
the thinkers, the seliolars, and the poets. And (rreek w'ould 
count for more than Latin, whu li still w'ould count for miic-.h. 
We eaiiuot reekoii the brain-w'aves set in motion by a book like 
Jow'ett's Philo. Five of the m.ijor poets, Tennyson. Browning, 
Matthew^ Arnold, William Morns, and Sw'inbnnie, niampulated 
Gri'ek stones, ear*h in his own w.iy The critics, too, were 
constantly looking to Greek tfie(*ry, preeiqit, and jiraitice. 
Again, the mediawal revival, w'h'ch was so greatly inspiritt'd 
atter iSoO, is another long story. Many of tlu'se topics have 
been touched upon m the pri'ceduig })ages ; enough, a*, all 
events, to show' that our hti'ratuiv, in this asjiect, was not 
insular, but wi\< more and inoic* mmilded liy the ' hot that lias 
been said and thought in tin* world.’ But tlu* unborn dis¬ 
sertations 111 this liekl are too many to specify. 

II 

But w'hat w’as uKule of all tins inspiration '( That is the 
question ; for judgement, in sucJi cases, goes only by results. 
The simplestggeneral aiisw'er is given by a compaiison with 
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other great periods of English literature. Some remarlcs made 
in the first chapter may now be amplified in the light of our 
review. The strength of our Renaissance literature lay in 
force and depth passion-— intelletfiial pti^sion , 
in superabuiidtiTice of life , in s])lond«)ur and eiiriosit\ of forih , 
and in the presence *>f Siiakcspeare, wJio u'as suffi^'ieuf, all by 
himself, to give ])oetry more weight in the baJanee tlian jinw*. 
The strcufith of our eight cent li-century literatim* Jay in it> 
sanity and rational eoniposure, in its kinnch'dfje and arceptanrc 
of the world of men. and in it'^ economy of form . the balance' 
was now on the side ot pro'^e Tlie strength of our romantic 
litc*raturc^ lay in its re]m«hation ot the world ol man, in its 
straining aftc*r the infiniti*, m ijm-st for lieaiity, and in its 
mastery of imaginative and inventivi* forms - poetry, fiction, 
fantasy, and eonfes-sion. These it jneferred to methodic or 
philosophic fonn , so tliat once more jioetry outwmghed prose, 
even if we reckon in the prose that did the work of poetry. 
Where, then, does the strength lie, broadly speaking, of tlie 
hterature produced liom 1830 to 1880 It has one eoiispieiunis 
quality, at any rate , thi‘ iinalitv of nobleness. 

In watcliing tlie course ot philosojihieal and ilii'ologieal 
w’ritiiig, we have seen a great ferment, ot thoiiglit, whieb 
involved both tlie rejeetioii and the vehement reassortion of 


accepted doctrine ; and, aceonlingly, many endeavours both to 
found and to overthrow a new kind of natural religif>n, based 
simply on the data of this world, and t»l the life w'e know'. In 
watching ver.se and fietmii, we havi* seen the prevaleiiec, in 
many forms, <»f an iiitensi'lv ('tluejil, exalted, and didactic 
temper. But crossing this —<*.s])cciallv alter 18.‘)0, and in the 
field of poetry—then* w'as a different strain, a difft*ron1 temper, 
and this w'as the passion tor })ure beauty Well, in all these 
great departments of h*tt<‘rs, the common feature, the broadest 
feature, was nobleness. Jt is just as strong in the ])oets wiio 
raise altars to benuty as it is in thi* j)hilos<iphers, the divines, 
the moralists, and the novelists, and in the jioets w'lio are. like 
Browning, primarily concerned w ith lift' and conduct. 

This, no doubt. Ins been said oftiai t'liough bt'fore. The 
word nobkhess has become almost a cant I'xpression in reference 
to the Victorian age. How tn*(ju(‘nfly, and w'ith w'liat ambigui¬ 
ties, it was used by Riiskin lias been remarked ali'eady. But 
since his time the accent has changed. Sometimes the w'ortl 
I'j rept'ated bj' the regretful praiser of Hit' past, who sigh.s as 
he seems to w'atch the last rays, and the lordly pillar, of that 
lighthouse-landmark receding in the mist; sometimes with 
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respectful, interested curiosity, as when we speak of something 
long ago, like the fire and flame of the Elizabt'thans ; and 
sometimes, on meaner lips, in the tones of dismissal, as though 
we lived in hotter times, now that force-worship is cleaned of the 
old hyfMKTJ.sies and art is seen to have no eoncem with ethics. 
But tins la.''t attitude of nimd is already, 1 think, itsi'li a niattf‘r 
oj history , anrl I must return to jt ]m*sently in glancing at the 
state of taste about th(' year ls>>0. Wo are now far enough off 
to say, wifJiout any feeling e-Ycej)l admiration, that nobleness 
really is the great and leading ijuahty of English litiu’ature 
between 1S30 and 18SI), Now, no one wouUl say that about 
any other ])eriod in onr history , nay, no one would say it (‘\en 
about- th(‘ age oi iMilton. howeviu’ niiu-h Milton himself may 
weight the scale It is a nobleness, no donht, a little eoiiscjous 
and militant , the teni})er is that oi the eluimpion up in aims ; 
but what of that * It may be said iJiat all high literature in 
some sense is ‘ noble ' , and that is true also , Init then not all 
high literature of it has the special accent that is hoard cveiy- 
wherc in <\iiUlf‘ and Kuskin—that is heanl in 

Xi), l'‘t Jill* trtstr till v\lii>li‘ i»f it, fan hki my Jici'is 
TiiP hi ■lilt*', of nld ; 

or ill 

iM-ic-linnii rivrr anti Imlitjiiol nil 
Till 11 ' .uc ^\hi» lent nut . . ., 

or in 

Xi»t nnhi'fiiMiinij; iii< ii tlial '•liovi* with (Infl-, 

OI in 

Siill niiisiiiL: Ihi' mil iin(|ai‘ra!ili> ]ii>}ii 

This IS the temper that pruduees th(* ' grand st\l(‘,’ that mueh- 
disenssed aehK\ement , we may not sa\ that no other temper 
is able to prodiH’e it , but we e-iii tnil\ sas tliat m the nine¬ 
teenth lauiluryit is prodiued owing to a pervading nobility of 
spirit, more abundant h . 


Ill 

But HOW' to turn to ;i ipiestion t'f jiure ait. I s.ud in the 
first eliapt.er that tins jieriod \va> signahsed by ‘ a swift and 
s]>lendid development of tlu* art of prose ’ , ami tins statement, 
if it necdi‘d proving, may jjerhaps be taken now' as proved. 
What, tlien, are the broad (iistiiiguishing features of Victorian 
prose ? They art', above all, rapidity and amplitude ot move¬ 
ment. When we ojien a. page ot Rnskm, ot Dickens, or of 
Huxley, one of the first things we exclaim is—fa march^ I The 
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stream sweeps on, ‘ oveT deep and over shallow, with a lai^e 
harmonious noise. The history of English prose rhythm has 
already been written for our instniotion ; the history of Englisli 
prose art, as a whole, has still to be written. And its historian, 
when he come.s to speak of our A icttJrjaii prose, irill, I thijPik, 
speak first of its rapidity and amplitude of movement Our 
Renaissance prose certainly has those qualities too ; but then 
our Victorinn ju’ose, though it may not he, summit for summit 
an absolutely gioater pertormanet', still has this advantage, 
that it IS mmh more fomnd than our Renaissanet* prose 
And it IS more formed, lieeausi' the elassieal age, with all irs 
jirieeless lessons in tlie art <»f form—le.-'sons in eeonomy, pre¬ 
cision, reason a liJeness, and (‘ase—had eonu* between. The 
nineteenth century ma\ nf>t have greater writers to show than 
Bacon or Sir Thoina'-' Bro^vne ; but it lia< more great writers to 
allow, and much more good wrltlnL^ in tlie department of 
prose. It. also has more to <how, and more great prose to show, 
than ('ven the eighteenth eentuiy, to vlneh it owes so miieh. 
It has more, b-'eause it hius not only nna h exedlent })i'ose of the 
purer eighteenth-century stani]) like Maeaiday’s or Thackeray's , 
but beeauHo its pro,~e is abo touched ])y the pure imagination, 
and by the poetic sjnrit, at so many moie points than is e\'en 
that of the age of Burke ; nor < an the appeal of its prose even 
to the pure intellect be saiil to be inferioi. 

IV 

By the nineteenth century, or tlu Victorian age, 1 here mean 
the fifty years discussed in the present ehromele. For the year 
1880, or thereabouts, is a genuine date in our hteratiirc ; al¬ 
though, as the preceding eliaplers liave sliowii, it must not be 
taken too rigidlj", and althougli it k a nnudi mc>re definite date 
in some departniciits than m othel,■^. IMost of tJie ehud writers 
who disappear in the Eighties had g«)ne on working till near the 
end, with the exeejition of Clarisle, who departed, after a long 
silence, in 1881. In tlie same year Lord Beaeonsfield, George 
Eliot, and iStanley also died , and m 1882 Darwin, Dante 
Rossetti, Trollope, and James Thomson. In 1888-9 Matthew 
Arnold, Browning, and Sir Henry Maine follow'ed. Tennyson, 
Ruskin, Newman, Swlnbunie went on WTiting, some more and 
some less, but all without loss of vivacity and skill. Yet 
they are still elalioratiiig old tliemes. Crossing the Bafy Fors 
Clavigera, and Westminster Abhey, are all in the nature of an 
alterglow- Two of the veterans, William Morris and George 
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Meredith, show burprising frewhnewa of invention even during 
the Eighties and Nineties ; but their dreams and thoughts are 
naturally not those of the now generation. I will not name 
some other labourers in the vineyard who are happily still 
active; some of them began to write in the St'venties, or yet 
carliei', and all of them carry on the great tradition ; and Miey 
have hved to see the end of the age which succeeded tliat 
of their own ujibriiiging. All this overlap])iiig obscures the 
changes which c.iine over the scene and sjiirit of letters during 
the last two decades of the century, and two of which ouglit 
here to be indicated. One of them concerns the spirit fjf IctUu’s 
generally , the second is conccnwHl w'lth the art of jirosc in 
particular. 

The change in spirit may be describe*!, without prejudice, 
and using the term in a. laig*‘ sense, as the decay of hberalism. 
No more classics of the new faith like Mill (hi Lif» rti/, or like 
Jiifon ' Survivors like Sir Leslie StepJien carry 

*.)n tins warlaie , but tli<‘ liest of tin* new writers do not taki- it 
uj). V'arioiis reactions gatlier striaigth , tlie reaction tow'ards 
n //non pliilosojihy, the TiMCtioji towards mysticism. The 
stoical intcllc* tuahsiii *>f the former age is at a di.'.count.. And 
th(‘se ri*actions, winch are at their Jieight at the present moment 
(1 h20), have bivn at work ever since JSSO. They an*, ol {•oiirse, 
rooted 111 tendencies of an *‘arher time, some of winch I have 
tried t*> note Jn mj *>wai belief, wbi<‘h it would be out. of 
])ltic(> to argue lu'iv, tlie liiange means sinifJy this : that reason, 
and science, and tlie enthusiasm ol humanity, wliicli sjK>ke <»ut 
so bravely in the third (jiiarter of the Inst <‘cti1ui\, l*‘ft many 
facts ftf human natuic, i-motional and s})iiitiial, out oi their 
reckoning, and made too ha.^ty a syiitlu'Ms , tliat tlics** lads, 
as alw’ays hajipen^, levengi'd themselves ujion the tlicones 
which overlooked them ; that reason, in i5onsequence, became 
aw'lnle discredited ; that the next task of reason is tf) catch up 
with the facts that she had ignored, and to reassert her natural 
siipn^macy; and that to do thi-^ service for reason is the busi¬ 
ness of that coming age which most of us will not live to see. 
And I believe that tlieiv has always been this kind ot rliythm 
in the history of thoiiglit ; reason overtaking the tacts, and 
then being leit belund and defeated, and then recovenng, and 
so on indefinitely ; and that the tnie and only sure hope for 
humanity hea in reason's permanent, msuppressible powder of 
self-recovery. 

However, I wish to deal here in things that are on record and 
not in prophecies or confessions of faith. It is needless to 
VOL. n. 
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ti'oatl on fiiaputcci grt)iiiicl ; enough thdt tow3rds ths end of the 
century there can be watched the decay, not only of liberalisni, 
but of the great fighting, imaginative prose and verse of tlie 
period, of whatever ca.st of opinion. Newman goes, as well^as 
j JBrowiling ^oes, though Swinburne survives much longer ; 
and Rufikin goes. No writers, of anyilihig hkc the same order 
of jKiwcr, take tlii^ir places ; and the new writers who appear 
and floiiriNli, some ol them eminent and remarkable writers, 
are of aiiolJicr temper. Is it an illusion, too, that the ancient 
no])leness di'chiies It is to be feared not. Look, for one 
thing, how Carlyle's old lorce-worship, founded as it is in Ins 
belief in provKlence, and thereby to some extent kept straight, 
is transformed, partly under the inlluenrc of Cerman theory and 
jiraetice, into a sheer belief in siieees,> and in the- event. Look 
how the fraternal and cosinopohtan ideal, and the ‘enthusiasm 
of humanity,' which appealed to so many of the best spirits, 
gave way to the newer—which we may now call the older— 
kind of imperiahsm, which hrctl its co\n stati'snieii ami its own 
trumpeters. Look, again how the t»ld g<-niality or hopefulness, 
which we have seen in the great novelists, gave* way, in the 
strongest iiovidLst-. of the new age, to a pessimistic or ironical 
spirit, ‘ noble' enough indeed in its own lashion, but an impossible 
thing for the world to hvi* upon, 'riiese changes are part of the 
history of the English mind , tlu*y iiad tf» come, and they may or 
may not be well in thera''t‘lve.'^, but it would be a bold thing to 
saj’’ that they were well for literature. JMoreover, there was not 
nearly so much gof>d writing of all kiiuL from 1880 to 1900 as 
there had been from 1800 to 1880 Tin* average compedenee of 
argumentative pens inereased, )»ut that i,s not (‘iiough. The 
better journalism multiplied exci'edingly, but that is not enough. 
Then* was some very delicate poetry written, and also some very 
vociferous poetry, but that is not enough. No, those last 
twenty years mark an ebb m English literature, an ebb winch 
begins to be felt about 1880, in sjnte of the survival of several 
great men. I am speaking now not of idea.s and opinions, but 
of the history ot tin fine art of writing ; and am tr^diig to 
justify the choice oi the decade, of the Eighties as the latter 
limit for this chi-onicle. 


The second and mucli narrower change, which also seems to 
befiF out that (*hoice, is to be seen in the art of prose. For 
prose begins, in the Eighties, to lo.'^e just that amphtude and 
rajudity of movement which had diatinguishcd it before. There 
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are clear signs of this loss in Pater, whose influence was itself 
a cause of the loss. The example of Flaubert, whom lie made 
more familiar, counted for something too. The new writers 
incline to concentrate on minute felicities of form, and to 
tossellate their style like a mosaic, or to carve it hke ivory. The 
Jesuit, m story-tellers so different as Henry James and Robert 
Louis Stevenson, is often delightful and wonderful; but the 
large free movement is gone ; and it is gone, too, in some of the 
new critics of their time, who follow Pater rather than Matthew 
Arnold. The phrase : thej’^ are not happy till they have got 
the phrase ! Tlioy save it up, and burnish it, and inlay it, 
till you cannot s^ee the page for the phrase, and you have to 
read slowly, because these writers go slowly, Ihit tlien Ru&kin, 
who goes fast, and whom you can read fast, is also a master of 
phrase. With all his faults, he is as generous, and sometimes 
as wasteful, as the nature that he describes. He abounds, and 
abounds easily, in perfect phrases ; they bum upon his pago 
like the endless blossoms of an Eastern torch-treo. Nice 
finish, and thrift, and j)aniful1y exquisite jdaeing of syllables, 
though they are all good and plcasureable things, do not make 
up for the aljseiiee of this quality. Thcie must oi course come, 
and in fact there has already come, a revulsion towards a 
larger manni-r of prose discourse. 
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p. I D G RoBs«tti \V M [^l;settI niitcil hi> F*imihi Lei^nii 

and Ml iini- i'tI-, with jrn*iuiiiT, ii aoN, JSO") lind.iyi, Jio^^iffi, J‘tiriapha<l- 
ttftn , Pajifts, lHf)9 Pnimfth iHnnC' nud Litfrr^, lOlX) , Jio'>^rlti 

Piipnx, Simii /umoii-fi/Mr,-, aoIs, IHOfi For otliet 

hio"ra phi rill ni.itti r see Hall <'himO, Kfrnll of JR., 1^S2 , LiHei^ of J> 

(r l\ /() ir Alliiiijhnm, IS,!'fid, ed <5 I'l Hill, IH'iT .T Knij^ht, Life of /i , 
1K.S7 , \V. IJ<mI Si'ott, liidih oil ^iifi^, 2 Mil- , lh!>2 , lliehp t\\<i Moiks .shoiiM 
ho (‘linked I')’ tln»-.e of W ,M 11, A\ho i.s .(1«.(< hi- hrotliet s editor, (\tU. 
lVfn},\ 2 voh, ISM*) , f’d.[/ r (irii;iTi.d] M nil , IMM , Pauf- and [fi^ ('iirf-, 
1S!)2 On the ai’tistic side, '■ce I' O Sli'iiheii-., l> <i ll, 1S')I . O Moiirev, 
I), (i. Ti A 7i.' Pirioiih Iiinjlni., i;iU!> 11 (1 Marilllcl, Jf (t. 1i, lsr>{) 
Anionii (’iilici'«iiis, ?pp \V l‘.Uei, in {jifii, rmiion-. , Sir W U.ilciKh, in 
<*hauihi I,'-''- ('yi-l of E j Lif, u\ Ell On the h’lKPcttn, Murrii and Sivin- 
hiirne see the admirahle ehapter i ; hy A. Il.iiiniton 'riioinjison in Pamb lint 
En>j L>t , xiii. ll'i-l It) (llUtii 

p. 3 ‘The Germ' liepnnled in f.K'iiriilc, JS!!**, hv W M. lIo*.'-r-tti, with .m 
interesting preface. Akso, earlier in I siis, anil les-neeuiatt ly, h\ T. Jl l^Io'-lier, 
Portland, Maine, with easav hj .1 A-lieroll Nohle The xpii-eh of W Hell 
Scott, and the pa]ier On ike Muhonisin o1 a Hi'-toiirnl J'lcivn', }»y ]'' Madox 
Brow'n, may aPo he noted. 

p h, note 1 Burne-Jones Afunnuah of Ednaid Pin n,-Jam hy <1. V, - J , 
2 \ols , 1902, 11. 2f)4 

p. a, note 2 ‘The Blesseil Damozel The four ext.mt \erMonR are in The 
Germ iIH.oOi, Tke Oxford and i^amhiidiji Mmia-nu ilSfiGi, Pokin' i isT'ii, and 
7’oeni.■>’' The chief differenies .ire hetwceii the brst three xuiaions A 
correct collation throws much Iieht. on Roi-etti s art 

p. 6 Gordon Hake See his Memom- of Errjhiu Yeai-, 1^02, pp 21(i-lK 
‘ That she can .see the earth '■]»in like a fiethil inidee, doe^ not plea.se the logical 
understanding, when that hody in at if.a>t as fir off a> the scanc visible sun, 
etc. Apter is the description of the damo/i 1 as ‘a sort of nun living among the 
holy, while all her reilections are human , th* burden ot them from first to last 
on love for an aKstuit one, without who^.e jire-enee she can find no happines.s in 
her purgatorial heaven ’ 

p. 9 metrical freedoms, lln&setti jinnted 143 English .sonnets, of xvhich 102 
belong to Thf Hnvue of Life Of the total number, 1 1 1 4G have a new rhyme 
Ill the sixth and seventh lines , and this occurs ten times in the sonnets upon 
pictures (2,1 25 end with a couplet, and eleven out of these 25 also have 
variation i.l), the new rhj'me. (3) Ten sonnets arc printed continuously, to 
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show that the break before the ninth line is disregarded. (4) Two sonnets 
(if. of L., 1., li.) have rima alteraata in the octave. (6) Two m Italian as well 
as English, Pro.>eqniia and La Bella Maiio. 

p. 22. Chnstina RoasettL Fainiltf Leitei'^ of C. 0. B, 1908, Po^i Worls, 
1964: both ed. by W, M. Ilo.ss**tti The latter contains an aiithonlative 
ineiiiuir, and full notes and chronological d.itii. The prose works have not been 
collected 

p. 31. Morns. liiUlwgiayhy of Uo Woil^ <f IV. M., by Temple Scott, 1H97 
(dui'Sified under original potuiih, tian-latioiis, roniance^, etc', 11. llnxtoii 
J'orman, Thi 7»ooA>. o/ IV J\i,, 1 h 1)7, iont.iin« v.duable detail'i on contributiun^ 
to peiiodicals, i//t» / u/io Ifo/A-., many edil, the fulled 7Vo Collecfttl JViiiLi> if 
IV. df, -with introductions by Miss May .Moiris, 24 •\ol^, 1910 ti (cited heie as 
ivor /,'11 ; tins too has bibl noti's, and the iutrf»ductions contun many pievKuidy 
imprintfil poems, variants, cli .1. AV .Mackail, /.//, tf 1J\ M , 2 voU, 1«99 , 
the ie])Tiu1, 2 \(iJs, 19'>7, is citcil sc/o/r A No^l", H’’ Af (Eiig Men ot 
Letter.si, I'ddH The hist .suuimury aci ounl -upiileiiient mg the adinirablp L\J> ) 
IS the lectuio by .T, W. Ma. kail to the lianiiiicrsiuith Socialist Society, IWHl 
See too Lady Burne-Jones, 'iiitrnth if E Jinnif-Jinif-, 2 voK, 1904, and 
the Ro-sclti literature, named 'U/na iii note to ]i I, toi othei leti PdHk 
J lommirt'. ojl, i 1 V/JO, by <> Elton i.Wailou LccLuh' to Briti-h Ai adnin, No v , 
191 1 1 , trials of tlie iMlkui-., romances, and Ihns of this period and .‘-chonl 

p. ,33, note 1 reviews For oilier aiitliojs nr I.tU. i ‘)i> 1 , where it l-i said 
that ‘all lists hitheilo jtiiblished fbcl’me 1^9'^] »ie imu., urate in im]iort!int 
paiticul.iis ’ Foi sill li list, sec T fSiott, Jiihln'lj ^ :>8, and Buxton Formnn, 

n„oL of JV. M 

p 33, Hole 2 prose tales IVoil. , \ol i. , also in T/n V.ailyi Botrtanreii if 
W V in innl Vei,„, uitrod b\ A. NoM*h f‘Kveryman’h T,ilii.uy i 

[IlMiT], and in /'/om anil Po-ti ,i iJSob-ls^U' Ini iv M, ()\lord, 1913, which 
al-o included tin \ol of ISfiS, Jamm, and some otln i piece- 

p 30 Scenes from the Fall oi Troy Foi plan ami evl tacts, sei* /.i/V, i 1Gb 
173, ami for the whole, IFoi/,, \ol x.\. 

p ,3G Apollonius Rhodius ^oe 11 S\hil Kcimode, ‘ Tiic ('lassicai ^touiees 
of ./ason,’ in Primifiui (E->say» h\ .students oi ihc riincrsit\ ol Livcipool,', 
1912. 

p 38 subjects in ‘ Earthly Paradise ' For-.onices'^ee ,1 lliegcl, ilic 
roil . . The Piiithli) /■’iin/diM, Erl.inccii, ls90 (Erlanger Beitiaue zur ei'c- 
I'hilologif, lleftiv ' See too Jjife, i 2ni-i:, lor mention of othci tales, un]mh- 

lislied or untiniaiieil The pi,m ol the lyth- wa.^ nioditicd a good deal , th, i 

196-0 

p 39. alliterative line See Saintshury, Jliat Pmj I'ioimiiIij, in 328 9, for 
an unfavourable Mew of ltd ‘tunihlmg -i ramhle ’ 

p 40, note 1 Bolli and Gudrun In (/isli Surixun^ a l>raino, etc, by 
Beatnce Helen Barnihy ipief by E Yoik Powell , 1900, pp 128-9 In Bujuni 
metre, but oiilv 22 lined When will this :iiithoi’>j dram.di'ation of Saga. 
m the title-poem other book, cease to be sniotbered under the rubble-heap of 
contemporary verse 1 

p 40, note 2 the onglual See e.g the dilutions of Laxdnila Saga, eh. 
.XXX.UJ (swimiiiiiig), eh xlv (Ki.irt.ia and Hrefna* , and cb xlix (slaying of 
Kiartuii) and the poet’s omi'jdioii& in oh. xxxix tOlaf.s bodingsj, and in ch. xiix 
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(the superb dialogue of Bolli and Gudrun). There is a translation of this sags 
by Muriel A. C. Press, 1906. 

p 41, note 1. JoumalB In Iceland. In WorUx, toI. riii The sentences 
quoted are on pp. 126-7. 

p. 41, note 2. passages See L\fe, i 263-4, ‘Lo here an ancient chronidie,’ 
on the nameless saganian, the ‘tale-teller of vani-shed men’; poetry being to 
Morris, well says Mr. Mackail, ‘a help in the darkness until a new day should 
come, not fur one person or another, but for all the world.’ Also the prose 
extract in Ai/r, i .'J.'i'i t, ‘It iniiy be thal the world shall worsen,’ etc 

p. 44 Goethe and Saxo. Jiriitufch-<el t^chillt'i mid (.ruifhe^ ed 

1856, 1. 316. 

]) 45 dates (of by the , see H'orLs, Tol. i\ pp xxTiv-xxwii 

p 16. mass of production fl878-90\ See T Scott, HiWio<;’, [ip 36-66,‘con¬ 
tributions to jieriodicals,’and H H Forman hltiid t aj W M., by whom the 
wntinti.s in du'^tirp and The Covi tnunn', aJ an- det.iiled. 

p. 65. Bwlnhurne Bibli(iirra]tlni*- by J C Tliomson, 1965, ami by T. J 
Wise (of ‘scarce works and uncullccted wntuiL'^-' , 1897, see also C K 
Vauirlian, in No 29, Eiig Association jiaiajihlets, and C. E h., vol xiii, ch v 
Stamlard Lift by K Gossi', 1917 (see too Lim excellent an in Jj. A’ /I, Siipjil 
11, 16121 , sn]iplemented by Mis Dnney Leith, The linqhvoil t>t A f’ N, 1617 , 
and by the Tyi^tbrs o/A t' >S’., ed T Hake and A (‘oiiijdon-Kickett, 1918 
There are \i\ij jiersoiial desciiiilions by Lady ]5iiiiie-Joiies in Mt nionuis oj E 
Jim nt-dunes, 1964. The detinitive eii of the Eotms w the ]Hjet's own, 6 \ols, 
1904, with a notable preface , and so willi his Tiai/tdies, 5 vols , 19u5 6 These 
do not include The Duke of iiitndia, l!)6H ; and there is a lol of I'utthuinuui 
Poems, ed. E, Gusse and T J Wise, 1917, the bc.st things in whuli aie Hie un¬ 
earthed Northumbrian ballads Tlieie is thus far no eollecled ed of the pi use 
works, but most of them are accessible There i- apparently no repiiut of the 
Notes on PuciH.^. and Hi runs, 1866 For some cnLicisins .see .1. W Mackail, 
S., a Lecture, 1909, and volumes by <} K. Woodberry, N V, 1905, E. 
Thomas, 1912 , .1. llnnkwater, 1913 , and T E Welbi, 1914 , also an ait by 
O. Elton m Modi ni Etudiei^, 1967. I cannot recount my debts to Mr Gosse’s 
biography . and have algo liad the advam.iue of a piiiiled catalogue of ilie works 
of Swinburne included in his piivate library. 

p. 56, note 1 Landor See W I’>. [)ra\ion llenileis<tn, {Swinfnnn- and 
Landor, 1918. an able thesis designed to show igniter aha) that Swinburne’s 
devotion to Landor affecteil his gen ms f.ir more than has been supposed iSome 
of the writer’s points are forced ; the links on the theological .side between the 
two poets arc .shadowy , nor 11 it .safe to read into the tiguiatne .sjieech of the 
Prelude to the Sonr/s (nfuie Sminse a refereii. e to Landoi But Mr Henderson 
rightly makes much of Thnlussiui, and I acci-pt lii.s view’ w’ltli one reserve The 
poet, on e.sca}ling from the Bassarids, remws his loftier .song, and he is then 
blessed by Apollo his father , but not by Ins foster-father, the p.^triarclial 
Landor The luemory and influence of Landor cannot be shown to have 
liberated Sw’inburne from his amorous nihilism. Tlial was done liy Italy, and 
Maz/ini, and France. See a renew (of which 1 do nut knoiv the anthoi-; of 
this thesis m Turns Lit Suppl., May 2, and quotation there from letter 
to Lord Houghton helping to clinch the identity of the ‘foster-father’ with 
Lan'lor. 
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p. 66, note 2. collegian. On this j-ee Gosse, Life,]^. 21, etc. 
p. 57. Poems and Ballads (first senes). See W. D. B, Henderson, ci/., 
for evidence and conjectures as to dates of composition. Seven pieces, includ¬ 
ing Famhne, came nut m the Spectator in 1862 ^see Wise, Bibliography, 
eto»); but the attempt to date further on the strength of internal cro'.s- 
correspondences of phrase and feehm; jsuueafe, and the attenipt to establish 
u sequence of dates lij' a suppo^e(l sequence of feelings assumes that the ]x»et 
never tliictuated to and fro in his moods On the difficulties see <J«'Sse, Lift, 
iqj. 144-6. Mr. Ilcndei^on’s Appendices vir.-x ]ioint out, however, muny 
parallels of interest, sometimes too elo.*e to be aecidentiil, with Matthew Arnold 
{Euipediti'li s), Mere<litli’s Mudu n Loii, llaudelaire, and lllliio. 

p. 59, note 1. Pilgrimage of Pleasure Written in iwi4, and m^eitcd in Thi 
Children of tht Chapil, by Mr-', iiistiey Leith, th<‘ ]ioet’s cousin , a work hist 
imblished in 1864, and again in 1910 with a piefaee making plain for the first 
time Swuibunie'j} part in it. He als.) oversaw and letised the pleasant little 
prose tale itself. 

p. 59, note 2 follr-ballad Mr Gosse’s piefaie to the J’vdhuinou, J'oims 
contains useful lore about tliese niuMithcd ballads, and tlie leinaiks iii my text 
I including quotation from Morns,i are foumleil thereon The ‘suiiiiide' that 
Moiris and K<jssetri tliouirht these ]iiet( s ‘ too lough and baie for inibluation’ 
Ip i\i H likely enough Laid S,-ultt and tin unlimsheil Bail of Mai's 
Ihiiiijhttr show the same deld'Ciatc roimhening 

p. 64 necrologpcal eulogies Bick'dt .ind H ike, /,i r.-, p 89. 

p 66. Mazzini See an excellent note hy Angelo t’r«‘s]>i on ‘Ma?/mi and 
England'in the A nglu-Italian lit rii'w, July 1918, vol i ^No 3', pp 261-.0 
where it is pointed out that Ma/zam thought ol the French Hevoliition as the 
ernl rather th.ia the o[)ening of in ora . that ho helieved in tin* univeisal 
I'hiirch of Humanity that i.i liis view the utilitarian and eapitalist -yst* m 
merely continued the old revoluiionaiy individual'sm , wdiile the liliwral-puedist 
non-iutervenlionist school assuineil a sense, which does not yet [ucxail uMpro- 
cally, of the ‘nmtiial idiligitions botneon nation^.’ etc ."swinbililie ih not 
named but it is clear that he was able to absorb only one snle, tliough a lofty 
one, of Ills master’^ teaching Foi Ma/zini’s exi-tence in Fiigland, set above all 
the (Airlxle literature, as w'eJ] as the notices in tjosae’s Liji I'f SvHnliinm See 
too Lord Morley, lurtdleehvns, 1917, i 75 bO 

p 69, note 1. Tyndall Uicketi and Hake, Lttfirs, j> 89 For t^winhuine’a 
xvords uu Jhrtha see (rosse, Lite, I* 1D3 

p 69, note 2. a question This if is often rcjieated eg in Life in lhaih, 
1S91 ; in A Reni.ni onre, 1891 , and in A A'l le Yeai's Jin', 1891 ion the death 
of Christina Rossetti' It seems to represent only an occasional mood. All 
these poems an* of exceptional heaiity ; the last-nameil etuis Uui.s 

Who kn.iws t We know not, Alai, it tlie dead be tai, 

Alive, it the ilead lie alixe .iti the tioul’s wolks aie. 

The soul whoo fiicalli was among us .i he.ireiiward Koiiy 
Sing*-, luxes, and sfiiiies as it ihims tor us Leiu a .star 

p 76 Mary Stuart See Goase, Life, pp 123-32, for an ailnurable account 
of Chastelard , and pp 2.57-9 foi Prof Hume Brown .s favouiable judgement on 
Swinburne’s jiicture of Mary ‘In las selection of events, their sequence, and 
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connexion he appears to have generally followed Fronde. . . , But while 
Fronde’s narrative makes prominent the bad that he saw in her, Swinbarxie 
presents her character as a whole, and exhibits her good and evil qualities m 
equal relief.’ On fhastelard and Mary Beaton, see A. Lang, Hid. of^JSng. Ltt, 

1912, p. 604.. • 

p. 78, note 1 langniage See John Onnkwater, Swinhurnt>, an Eshmair, 

1913, p 21 ‘Hu vy in speech sometimes led him into the aitibtic folly of 
mistaking it fora dinner thing than it. w'as , but sometiines it diseou^rel tor 
him a newsiiurce of poetry, one that he alone knew, supplying from it-- own 
nature tlie luipul-^e that must commonly b»‘ hesto^^ed from williout, from tho 
poet’s viMon.’ Mr. Itrinkiraters first chapter, on ‘lyric teilinnpio,’ touches 
with nicety on the sonrtv-- of our varying contentment and di.-«confeut with 
/^wirlujrnc’s poetic language 

p. 78, note 2 metrical art For math .niiJysis and appreciation in brief 
cumjias^ see Saiutsluiry, ///.t oj En.j 7'josi.di/, iii 334-.^)2 

p 85 leaser poets For this ami the next t.ha]tt<T see above all ('unih lUst 
Kjig. Lit, xiii 147-224,'teli vi hy <1 S.tintshiny on ‘Les&er I’oeta’'of the 
muldle and later nineteenth eentniy , also id , hililiograidiy, itji. 497-.'»]l, by 
G A. r>[rowu], which dispen-c-i lu* fiom overloading the notes on this throng 
of poets See also tin- eha]»teis on iln* le-'-ei poi ts in H Walker, Virtoridn 
Literatun, tDlt», foi a hi!.;lily siiaut-siive reviev^, at many points fuller, and 
sometimes more lenimt, than my own 

p 86. Wade All I know and ijuuti- i-. I’lom H Knimau'.s contnhu- 

tion to Lit Anci'dotfD if thi Einrtft’nilt f'enfuni, 1.S!15, i 45-H>4 wliicli gives 
Oil sonnets from various .smirce'., the Conteiit ion, Ih'lma, and a luograjihjeal 
note. The plays! have not seen , from the desenjition,thei seem to have been 
m the current Eliziiliethun mode The tran-'lation from D.inte an tirza rtina) 
was not published. 

p 89. Horne See H Buxton Forman’,'- memoir' in /> N. Ji ,and in Lit Anec¬ 
dotes of the Etneteenth t'ent., i 233-48, whore The Jinllnd of heloio is rei>imted, 
along with tho poet’s odd inarginaJ coinimuts, m pro-sc, upon lus ow'ii jioem, 
which appealed tiist m Ballad.^ and Romamt f ;^1846) The IkaHi of Matloni 
IS reprinted in A. II. Bullen’s Works ol Mutloire, 3 xols, 1885, iii 317-53 
Orion, ‘the farthing e]ae,’ was oUerod to the pidilic at that .sum, at which three 
editmas were actually bought up (Buxton Foriimn, / c , p. 24(i,i 

p. 95). David Gray i,1838-(!l) The Lutjijn, arid ofhei i’onns, 1862 , Poet 
Wo?ks, ed II Gla-.sloTil liell, 1874. Gra\ hardly came in iieht of anything 
like a personal style, flying -.o soon, ami J have imt said moie of lain in the 
text, but he had sen.sibilitj and promise , nml bis verse on the rntr Lugcje is 
an unusually late example of the study ot 7he Senxons and its diction 

p 96. Clough Poems, vfi II. S. Milfoul 1910 Foems and Proa Jltmains, 
ed Mrs Clough, 2 voK, 1869 

p 98. Coventry Patmore The standard biography is Mimoirs and 
Coensp. of' C. P, by Basil Champney», 2 veils, 1901 , X'ol. ii contains many 
extracts from papers, and ietteis to as well as from Pntiuore. The best 
piT-sonal and critical sketch is E Gussi’s <’ 1905 On ‘Literary Lives’ 

Series I, it includes several extracts from hIS and other versions not in the 
texlu', reoptn.s of the poems There teems to be as yet no critical collation of 
Patmore’s texts For sb"rt liibhographx aee riiampne} s, i. xxv-jxvi , and for 
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some dates of early articles, »d., i. 109-10 note. English Mttrical Law is 
accessible in Ameha, Tanurton Church Tower^ etc., 1878 ; it should be 
re-issued. 

p. 104. Dolben. The Poems of D. M. D., ed. with memoir by Kobert 
Bridges, 1911 The record by the Laureate, who was Dollien’s schoolfellow 
and close friend, contains letters, and nive-, a picture, for the rescue of which 
thanks are due, of the young life and .lajiiration of fifty year^ ago. 

p. 105. Scott and Macaulay, So Haw'kcr, in note printed to in 

Coini'^h lUillad^, ed. 2, 1881 (posthumous' I have not traee<l this fact yet m 
the Scott literature. The Song \mis ])rinted tir.st m a lo«*al paper, and then in 
the Otnf , 1827 (for details see Z>. ,V. li artiilei As to Macaulay, tlieu* 
IS still a iny.sterv , and Prof (' K. t'lrth kinrllv tills me that he has lu-^Lr 
‘been able to get lo the luiltoin of th« Trelawny ballad Macaulay, tli-i, 
<di viii., (jiiotes the bnrdeii-couplet, and aho a vaiiaut of its laa» luie, as 
‘obligingly coniiitunK ateil by ’ Hawker , and accepts it .is ancient /‘the iniriers 
from their caxerng re-echoed,’ < Ic.' H.iwker, on hi'- side, implies that tlie 
whole poem was ‘piaised under the .^uiie pi i'iiasioii ' (of ]t.s antupiity) by 
Maeiiiilay. Tlie odil thing i- that the burd"n in the Snug as iinnted by 
Hai^ker is rndthatwhiili lie ‘obligingly ' .sent to M.icaulii} ; the 20,000 men 
become m the lli-fioii 3(>,i>0n boys, and the ‘2(),ui>n uuderuround’ do not 
figure in the 1 ^ 1/117 at all ll.iwker is suspi-cl thiougliout , ‘the burden,'sajs 
Mr Firth,‘may be old, but there is no proof, and adds that U. ‘jirediieed a 
number of sham antupie-, and .seveiiteeiith-eentiiry letter^ and documents whii h 
he mixed Up with a lew genuine ones and ]Miblished in pei mdieals' , r g the 
‘letter of one Anthony P.iyue on ilie de.ith ol Sir Jieiil (Iieti/ille ’1 in Fnitt- 
//rm/■.*, etc , 1K70, ]i .39’ liickens.it first -aliited tlie '•l•Mga. old m Ilnw^ehohl 
fVnnU, bin soon iPtrai ted. 

p JOT Dixon /’erm-i '-elei'tion, with memoir, by K Prulnes-, 1910 
p IiiH, note I Qordon Hake. Memurir^ of IJighh/ fiv/; ,, il'flj, a somewhat 
ramlilmg volume, but witli niterestiiig keen iiitici-ms oj J{o'.-,t'lti’>- poetre, and 
many remiinsceiices of him Pm ms, seleeted bs Alu e Itleynell, 1H9-1 
ji loo, note 2 Georg-e Macdonald [‘ne'tciil IWnl ,,, v.ib , 18J*3 
]) 110 O’SkaughneBsy Work-i not letir.rned . '•eh clioii'. in I'aJgiave, 

liuhln Trea'.um, .seemid .series See (iainettS .irt in N I) , also Loui.se 
Moukou, (>’»'!), / j/r and hi' If nrk, 1S91 Liir/s of Pro/;!e are auti- 

cipated in the werewadf iiomi, wliuh occur-' in .4;t Eyit of 

fi'umi'ii aiiil comes from Mane. 

]i 113, uote I P B Maraton i'ldhrfid i*ni >u , with liiogra]ihii al hketeh by 
Louise (’handler Moulion, 18f»2 

]» 11.3, note 2 FitzGerald. T. Wright, J^ife ni L! F, "2 v-d-', 1904, is a 
minute record of the ]ioets circle a", well .is of himselt The fjcltein ci'id Lit 
Remain', ed W .\lJis Wnghl, 7 voU , 19i)2, alisorli the jirevioiis eollections of 
letter-i made by the ^ame editor See too W F J'ndeaux, A'o/i' for a iJiblw- 
gruphij of R. F, i9ol . ami A (’ Jteii'On, R F, 1905, iii ‘Kng Mi-n of 
Letters.’ The four ed of the Rnhdiyid are given by Aldis Wright, vol vii, 
and .ire also m a ‘ (joldeii 'I'leasury ’ vol. For tiieir lelationsliip to ()iiiar see 
IS. Heron-Alien’s F'U'imih nt tiu [Ouseley] la Ihi lioiUfmn, l^Ob, witli all 
apparatus, and still more his F. .s Ruhidnjat, etc , 1^99 Scs* too The Rubd'igdt, 
etc., 1900, commentary by H M. Uatson, iiitrod by K Deni-on Ross, Other 
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translations from Omar by J. Payne, 1898 (Villon Soc.), in the oripnal 
raeasuresj, by E. H. Whintield, 1882, commended by scholars; and by J. H 
McCarthy, 1891. N. H Dole’s Riihdxydf of 0 K , etc , 2 vola., Boston, 1896, 
arranges English, French and German versions beside'! Fitz(Terald’s, with much 
commentary • 

p. 115. The Broad Stone of Honour ; or Rules for the Gentlemen of England. 
The first ed , 1823, was ex[i!iTided into four sections often reprinted The woik 
IS a moral ami religious discourse, written by a feivent Catholic, arni based on 
a llurton-hke fulness of qiintatum ami allusion, clasbical as w'cll as mediiuval. 
Th<> spirit IS giiieioHs, ami tliero is ident}' of leal elii\Liliy in Digby. But his 
book, in its lat<‘r shapes, n io iiiimev'ed in nutter a-' to be '■carcely a book. 
There is a Mcviolt of Digby, by Heniaid Holland, IJtlU, which I have not been 
able to see , il has been levieweil bx (J. (’ Moon Smith in "Mini Luny Rev 
fur Oct 1919, the bibhographv of Dmlij's chief’« jieiiii: there dealt with on 
p. 432 n 

p. 118, lUite 1. authority Fioin Heron-Alien, A’l/Aa ivi/.', etc , 1899, p. xii. 
The Persian text and literal tran'.Iatioii i'- given of e\er} rufjdx on which Fitz¬ 
Gerald may have dr:.''*'’ii. 

p 118, note 2 versions compared. See tlie Lollalioiis bj Aldis Wright, 
Lettfis and Lit. Rfnuiinx, \ol mi 

p 119. diverse creeds ,lohn Paine, in In'* \ illon Society tian-lation, 1898, 
falls foul of Fit/trerald foi falhifsiiig Omar hi Jiis selection ami main]tulation of 
the oiiginals , needlessly, for FitzGerald ne\ei alfecteil to do anything but pick 
and choose and ‘mash dltieient vtr-'es togethei Ah Pa} ae, how ever, seems 
to prove that many ])ocms as.'^iuned to ()mar are tinged with my.stic.il Hindu 
pantheism , a feature that only coiik'^ out, jierhijis, in Fitz/joruhl’s familiar ‘no 
more of mj£ and tuke '' 

p 120 James Thomson The Lfe, b\ H S Sail, 18S9, contains many 
letters , and there i‘> a memoir, .sujipleiiientmi: Salt’s, by Bertram Dobell, in his 
ed of the Fuefunl Works, 2 vols , I8t>;', wliei'in the dates of comjioMtion aie 
given for most of the poem^. See also liomson’.s and Critiml 

ed B Doliell, I89(J; which inclmle papers mi Saint-Amant, Hogg, 
John Wilson, ami Garth Wilkinsun the Swedi-nborgian, besides Blakt, Shelley, 
and Browning See, too, l‘oein.-i, HsMtj’t, and Fraijriienls, by .Tame.s Thomson 
(‘B V.'), id. J M Tlobertsnn, 1892 Thomson published as ‘B V,’ i.i. 
‘Bysshe [after ShelleyJ Vauolis [Noiali.s, a f.ivoiuite aiilhoi, ti.iiisjio.sed] ’ 
ji 121 Meredith. See Leftns of t} M., edited by hm son, 2 xob , 1912, 
11 414, 423, 437. lor liis judgements on Thom-'on 

p. 125 Roden Noel See Meitid Roent)^, «-d Perc} Addh-shaw I'with a\iii- 
puthetic essay and meinoii ), 1897. 

p. 127. Buchanan The fulle-.t ami most generous judgement on Buchanan 
that I know IS m H. Walbei s Pntmiu/i Lit, 191(i, pp. 575-.'i85 , though I 
cannot bring iii}self to go eo far m jiraise 

p 129 Earl of Lytton. No eollected ed ; but i^eheted Roems, with Preface 
b} hi® daughter Lady Betty Balfour, 189*1 In tlii.s are not repK.seiited The 
H I'lideier, 1859, or Lnrih, which had bi eii reprinted ; nor yet the posthumous 
Marah, 1892, nor Kino J*u]>}nj But theie aie extiacts from le.o 1 ('lyteninestxa^ 
1855; haUes in Song, 1874, (JJiuac> i il, and Serhiikx Resiiie, or Katiunal 
Songii of Servia, 1867 Thes'e are not translated from original text'*, but in part 
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from paraphrase? in French prose, and are free in handling The original 
introduction, pp ix, xvni, is careless and anihiguous in explainirii; these facts , 
Lytton’a elucidation can he found in the lepnnt of Seihki that occurs in 

his long work Orval, or the. Fnol of Time, etc., 1H69, pp .3f»l-3 , and aee the 
wmarks of Lady Hetty Jlalfoiu in Sehcted Fo^'m^, jiji xn-\iii. Hut failing 
acqiMintance with tlie Serhian oriL'inal«, it is still ohscuie how miich Lytton 
may have added. In any case, the little vol contains si'me of hi.s hesl ami 
most spirited things, such as A Cmt/U'/nl Jhfijintt, f''afima ami Afehmrd, and 
Uido-:anovif('h, the. Knave] the longe‘«t ]ii)eiii is Tin ISattU of Kos<aio. A jterie- 
trating leview hy George Meredith of t 'Inonirhx and < 'Innafteis, and of l-ytton’s 
talent generally, in the Faitnighf1 1 / i'nr .hiuo ISOS, is reprinted in Meredith''. 
IVoiU (‘ ed lie luxe", vol xxmv , IDH). 

p 131. Lord de Tabley The fi’of/as 'IIH*:!) do not include 'ta) 
The. SoUher af Foitunc Then* is a iiieinnn hy Sii M K (Jiaiil-Dnit in Tin 
Flora of Chtshnt .'IHDiii, eoiitaining srtuie of ]jiiid de Tahlev’s letters , and a 
sketch by K Gosse, r'/ittca/ Ktt-Juiif, \KHj 'I lieie aie'.ume aduiirahle 3»ages 
on thi.< poet 111 JI Walkci, I'lciaruin Ltleiatiin, pj) TjUi-h 

]> 137 W. Jobnson Cory Fitiurl^ Jinni l.ilhis uiaf ■loiiiiiaJ^, ed F \\ 
Goinish, Iby? The ed of /ok/ cu, with introduttion hy A (' Ik'iibon, nd, 
leprodiices that ot Ib'tl, aililing "onie <d the lejettid poems of IS.hs und l'“77 
Gory also "wrote ‘On the education id the nasoiiiii:; i.u idty m h'.-‘ai(s on a 
Liltial Fdnriitnoi, ed F M. I'airai, IbtiT. hoi iiion on hiin see F (iossc, 

Cl ihcal Kit KuIk, IbUi, ]t]>. GO'S lb 

p 14‘d Irish Poets 1 draw laigt h on the \aluahle Tiut'nini oj Iii.h 
Futiig III the FnijiiAi Tongae, ei], Stopfmd A, Hrouke and T. W Rtdiestoii, 
ed. 1905 ; also on .1 Jlooh oJ hiAi f i/se, Si'ln'tid tiam Alodiin iriitirs, h^\ M 
II Veats, isOo, Avhiih iiiiliides most of the really eonil things 'I'he works ot 
many of the w’nteis li.ive never been lollecled, hut the\ an lepic'-eiited jii The 
i^jnnt of till Safion and The A7 c Fjin>t of fto Satnm I'or Lhivis I ha\e 
used the Niitioinil and JIntoTind Hallath, etc, JhiMiii, 11 d , and ."sir G G 
ItuHS’s excellent Thomas J lavie^ |h<«» , )<ir ^Matiiraii, llii* iWm'., 1903 >1 enieiiaiy 
edition', eil It A (t'lJonoghue, and the Fur' tFriti/<g , 19i(4, edited by the 
same ; al.so Ins L/fe o/ Alavgan. OI Sii .'I Kmen-on ^ /.ai/'- oj the CaA, 

often repiiiited, I luiAC used the ed id Ibbb 

]» 140 Alllngham. jsee if' ! A Dmiy, ed. Mrs Allinghaiu und J) 
lladfoid, lH(l7, and the iiilroduetion h\ Hirkbei-k Hill to the hdtir\ oJ J>. O'. 
HossiHi to ir. .4, 1897. Theie is a good ciitn-al note bj Lionel Johnson 
(wheucG iiiy ipiotatmij about The M'nuhnii Jlank* 0 / Enn > in Tiiwnuif of Jiish 
Poelnj, 1905, ]ip 304-7 There is a sidection iiom the poems, cd by Mis 
Alluighaui, in the ‘Golden Treasury’ seiies. Tin* *ratricius Walker papers 
and other c.'sha'' aic collected in tin* |tosthumous i'aiufns in Fnre, .1 vols , 
1893 

j) 147 Aubrey de Vero Toef H'orlcs lhH4 
]i 148. Barnes tailed /‘ontif, vA Thomas Ilaidy, 19<)'s 
p 150, notes 1 and 1* Waugh and Layoock. Winigh’s ll'vils, 11 voLs, 
lb81-9 (with jneture^ b,> (UldeeoUi , and selection Irom ditto, 8 vols., 1892 3, 
with memoir by G Miliii*i. The late Mr George Milner of Howulon, a true 
enthusiast for loc.il literature and jmetry generalK, al.-o edited the t'olheted 
WotId of Laycock, 1908. I owe to Miss May Yales, M.A , my introduction to 
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this bard, who appears not to be named in IJncff. But., or Comb. Hist Eng Lit, 
or Cb.aniher*'s Cyclop, of Eng. Lit. 

p. 151. Halion 7 . Sec The Wniks of Futhi'r I’lOiit, ed Pharles Kent, 1881 
p. 155. CalTerley. ('nmphte fro/L-., Mith luoMrapliir.i! sketch }»y Sir Walter 
Sendall, 1905 The short ]ta]ters on iiietncul trau'-latuin trom Latin, .it the enfl 
of the vol., .arc notewoitliy , and CalMilev hit-, the \\hite when he remarks 
(IVorkSf 2 » .502) that ‘a Gieek lino is, m f.icl, a .snceession of vo^^els, separated 
by cnnson.ints introduced sparingly, and iiiidei siu li lestnctioiis that it Hows on 
umnteiruptedly trom syllalile to s\liable 

p. 157 London Lyrioe. The edition by iinstin Ihibvon, with intro- 

dui-tiou ami notes, indicates tlie nature of tlie twelvi- ditferent edd. published m 
Locker-Lain]»sou s lifetnue, Ins mode of woikui.iiiship and levisioii, .ind the first 
date and jdatc of issue of each ]»oeni , and also, pji Ibd-fi, his account, referred 
to in iiiy text, of the qetne , thn w.n .ippi tided to all editions from 187'i 
onwards, e\i'e}it the tiiial one ol 1^})3 

p 161 Tapper I take .-oun ]»artu,ul ns from the .irt lu (diauibers's 
of Knij l.il , 111 iiyoS', I'.tl 

ji 1G3 fletion I’oi thi'sc chajiteis, -\v\ , T would lepeat my aekuow- 
ledneiiient'to W.dkcr s J'o’fco ((/// LiienOint , and .dso to the t'o/c// fli't. Fng 
L//, vols xii,-xiv , with then l)iblioma 2 >hie«. Al <> I would .idil Sainlsbui}, 
The English iS'iivl, 1913, chaps vi -viii.'in ' (’liauuels id lOim l^iti i iluie’ s,.ries' 
Moreover, in vu-w of the al.iriium!: fecnuditj of m my of the les-n wntcis, it is 
hardly needful to coi<fess th.it 1 h.i\i- not ie.»d .ill llie wmk- ot .ill tin .uitlior. 
named, no out* will eiei do no, it must in- eiiouoh, th.if 1 hne si eii all the 
books that are ip any wa\ iironounced u{iou and mans uioie , ,ind if thi m'liei.d 
verdicts aie at all near the truth. 

]>. Ittl Hook See, foi miscejlaiu .i, tlii Chmit /I nrtinrov > IVnei 19i'2. 
p 160 Such works. Ainou:; them should ]i>‘ilia]is In lucutioueil tli.it 
ancient favourite, A>1<< ntme^i ni Mi (Inen, b\ ‘(hilhhert Lede ’ 

faetually Kdw.ird Br.idley, 1853, with it'- r.ittlcjiate jest-, ljoa\es, and ‘tlauH’ , 
ileeidedly of the ‘ earlu r \ icton.ni ’ st\Jc ot linm.iur, and pist i outHUipor.iiy 
with Ml. i^pongi 

p 107 Marryat. See Life onil Let'ns. ed Kloreiiee Miirryat. 

I» 109 Lover Lift, hi, 11 llernard, 2 \ois, 1^71 'I'liere is an iiitereatm^f 
introdlU-tlOli to Ilninhj imhi, ed 19i)7, liT tdi.iile' Wliihley 

p 170. Lever Life, by W .7 I'’it/{».it 11 k 2\ol-, l.s7:t, and Ic JO i>owuey 
f2 vols , 19(.i6', who eoin els Kit/p.(lriek in iiiaiiv pi>.uls, ami 2 <iinls .i numlu-r 
of new letteis, those wrilti n to .lolni llhu kwood lieiuc ot most interest 

j» 171 Oarleton A jrood hildiocr.ipliy is found at the lienmniii'/ of Thr 
Life of IViUinm ('arltfoh, hinnj lii< J lOuInxijii'pIni ami Litieis. cte , h\ 1) .1 
l)’I)onoiihne, Ihihlin, 2 vols, 1896 The tir^t \ol i- f’.nleton’.s own, the 
Kecond la Mr U’ltonoohue', conlnm.itioii. I’heie aie many scji.imte odd of 
Ti/iifi uc(/♦Shines, and of .seieralol ilu- more popular .luiouo tlie oilier hooks 
Oarleton was made much better known in lOnL'l.iud b} the Sileetvni., with 
inti-odiiction, by W 1:1 Veats, 18Hf) i ‘ <’.inn lot <'la-. k's j O’l toijochue, H'orLs 
ofW. 0.4 vols, 1896. 

p 176. DiBraell For biblioi;ripliy see i'nmh Jli--I Emi. Lit, xiii 51.5 7 
Noul anil Tale'!, 11 vols., 18.^^! The stand.ird //t- is that hy W K. Mony- 
penny. continued by G. E. JiuckJe, t; vols , 1910-20 , this contains some adiiiir- 
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able accounts of Disraeli’s novels The last vol. (1920; came to hand too late to 
admit of comment here upon thf brilliant fratjment, reprinted from Times of 
many years ago' winch T tailed l<j looh up i, and baptized by M r. K (Falcnuit 
(see his discussion with Mr. Buckle as Lu date of composition, in Ohi^fri'er, 20 
smd 27 June l!t20i 

p 1K5 New Toryism For a penitratiniT analysis of tins .see Caitainian,/.r 
Romitii snniil, ]ip 329 il , and the whole cha]»tc‘r 

p 188 Lytton See by the Mcond Karl of Lytton, 1913, and the 
admirable Jivlinr Lutfon, by T H. S F-M'ott, 1913 There are vaiimis edd 
Kijebworth,' ftc ; of tile noM-l', ami some ol them mcliide a number of 
LMton’s other woiks 

p IMO, note 1 Paul Clififord On this rninuji d t/o'.ef, on it-, reflectinn of tin 
pint of thi hour, am! on jU didit to tJoiiwin, see (’a/aini.in, Roman •^nrial, 
eti,, pp 7ii-81 , the ii-ic of ihie\es slang is noted a, liaving possilily given a 
Iniil I o I iii'ki ns. 

]) ls9. noti‘ 2, A recent critic Th*' late Lient W T Young, M A , of the 
lb \al < Jam-oil Aitiliery, in i'amh th'^f '•/' Rmi Lit ^ voi \iii. .191fli, cli. xiii , 
p tlH Lieiit Voimg wa-killfii in Frain c on ,luly 12, 1917, In-de,dh w.is a 
lo-.s to ciitn isiii, ,snd I in.i\ lake l<a\e to single out, for a]ipiei-iatiiin and 
a. kieia Icdct nil id, bis 1 h iptf 1 -. in tin <’ 7/ /> L on '■ the le-sor nov»li'ts and 
on • MereiliMi, Ituibr .md i.Jis-iiig 

p l'»2 Mia Gore S-'** IT.trold ('liild i'amh llx^i I'.tn) Lit, vii 248-7, 
I inn t I on ft"— lli.d In- n m.n l.s iTnlin ed me to i ml this one -lory, .nnd tlj,at I 
not iiron-j’it my-i !l lo evplnic Mr tJoir .iiptlier, tliongl, the London 
Lilir.irv I 'italo'jiio li.i -i\ti en eniiic^ s ? 

p 191 Dickers Si !■ tlie tull ami nutiitions bibliogr.ipliy by (1 A Il[rowFi) 
m I'i’iiii) //,!.. J.'iK/. [it Mil ."i.'Jn 14, V, Inch inidiidc^ li-i o| nilicr l>il hi>i:raphic , 
.iccoiiii' ol M^S, Mil] ol I .ii'li woik ■!- il a|)])carc.i , .i! 'i li i-ni play, illu«lra- 
tiom:. I'l , I'll Among the iiilic- of •>kKcii , 1 haic foiim) rno-t ]>rutil in 
(Ti’or^e tii-sMig, (' l>, Il <^ri'ii''il »s7mb/, l''9‘', and in Tame.- < li.'ipuo* m hi- 
Hill L , 

}i 19 . 0 , mil r I Carlyle Sii <7 lla\an hnlU i\ni i n ,ni, ^ inlh ]) 75 
‘Thackeia} had more iiMiit\ m Imn ind would <uf up into a dozen hiekense.’ 

‘ Mis [ fill Kt ii-'J ch ef f.4i‘ult\ wa- that ol a < oiinc .n (or 

p in.'i, n )ti 2 a fellow craftamau. llenii d.Mm -, A'd< o/ n Smi ami Ihnihi, 
1911, }) 237 

]i 190, note 1 tomakewar (>n iMi kens - cani]iaign'', and on hn ' philosophie 
di \ofl'sii .ilioM all ('a/aiiii.in. / r /iiojitiii 'Oi’t.it, pp 210-314 i-(/.,]). 294, D 
‘ c-t nil collalioi.ii I Kt art i.sf inui det'.iilyli il ileLoid A'-hlev ' , and thi reference, 
I>p 29s-.'5nii, to rhe pK tun ol ,s hiclon town m f t/d <’nrio'.'rty »S/oip,elis xln -t 1\ '» 
p 19t>, note -j Bhorthand. Fon-lcr, i ni , f0j‘,ii 2‘'S > ‘ 1 d.irpHa\ T am 
at this jncvni wruing [Ih.'jO] ihe best ‘-h'irthand writer in the worM’) 

p 197 many a uaeual piece To add Shtch*' of Yannq tL'nilrnt'n 
-1838 and Rhetihfi nf Yon mi Couples fl840 .sbgld thing-, a innseuin of mn 'r 
ni.inners, .an odd re'ersion to the old-fa’-hioncd ‘character of two centuries 
hack Tn The otlier ‘reprinted jiieies ’ of earlj date may be noticed ‘The 
Schoolboy’,q Story' and ‘Onr School, and also ‘The Detectiie Police’ and 
.similar papers, both as piophesying several things in the nosids, and as showing 
3ome of Dickens’s ‘ docuraents.’ 
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p 209. irorkliouBe evils Dickens was charped by Miss Majtineau and 
others with iminrtinp to the New Poor Law the evils of the old one ; and he 
seems to have been in some confusion on the pitint; yet see Cazamian, Lt 
JRoman social, pp 2fi3-4, who .shows that he was largely npht after .all. 

p. 211, note 1. titles Forster tolls inneli of the pains taken by Dickerfk 
over lua titles, ami of the intiillilde evolution of the ripbt one ; < g for i^pppei- 
fisld, m Life, ii 432-4 ; of whieh the title finally adopted on the green covers 
was Thf PtTional FTistoTif, AiJientuhs, h'ljmierne, and Observation of David 
Coppfrfield the Yonnget, of Ilhindnstone liooLcm, u'hirh ke neier meant to he 
published on any acroinit See too F (t Kitton, I'lu Kovtlt of t* D, 1897, 
p 132, for the hrst shot.s (Tom All Alone's, etc ' at the title of Bhnk House 
Kitton’s book is full of intercstini; and genial nutter 

p 211, note 2 Habldt Browne See PMear l!rowne, /V//i am/ Dvhns, 
p. 21.') ‘this tendency to introduce .i beautiful trdle in attenuation of a grot¬ 
esque belomis to IJrowne .iiul to no othn caricaturist of the tune ’ This remark 
refers to the earliest novels , later, Hpeakmsj of t'hn-.Aen it, Mr Edgar Browne 
point.s out, in res]>oct of his father’s art, that ‘biauty, wlmh had only been 
furtivelj shown, h now openlv displayed,’ and th.il ‘thfre is a tendency to 
impart a certain dignilied cliaraetpi to coinnion ob]tct« ’ Tins is true of I>ickens 
als<i 

p 214 at Lytton's instance For Dud.eni s .u (■(Uinf. of tins, aud ihe original 
ondincr, see Kor-ter, Life, m 330-/! Lytt.m s ‘ ^u( li good reasons are not gnen , 
they would have been ot inteie-it In tlie uncoiitaiiinialLd veriioti, I'j-ilLdlii is 
widowed, .Mid tlien ui.iriu-< ‘a Shropslnre doilnr who hail Intuended her 
against l)rummle Klie meet- J’lp in Pice.olilly, while hi is leadiiig the child 
of Joe and Jiiddy, .iml kissi s it I'she suiqiosed tlie tliild, I tliinh, to be iny 
child’'. She now h.i' ‘a heait to uiiderstiiiid what iii\ hunt used to be’ We 
rather doubt that , but in any east thii conclii' mn h a thousand tniies better 
than the received one. 

p 221. Wilkie ColliUB See Lfttns ol i'hnil'S Oirke.ii- tn Ji’illie CWhns, 
ISJD/S70 (18921 Then* i.s an instnnii\c eTiticisni, pp lbl-3, ot Keadc's 
Orijfith tfaunt, which had been as->ailed for impropriety. iJiekcns speaks up 
bravely for the book, but makes Ins iratliei Uritish) iescrve.s ibout certain 
[las.sagp.s Also see lubhnL'rajjlncal details of llie partnership in Cinnb Hist 
Eng. Lit, loi cil 

p 225. Reade C L Jleade and lleade, /' It, a Mimow, 2 vols, 1887, 
contains much detail of iiiti re..,t about lleadi - meiliods of work 

p 231 Tbackeray Fulle.st bibliogra]iln in Lewis Melville, B'. M. T, a 
Jiiographu, 2 Tolh , 1910, n. 149-3}7, see too ('I'mh. Eng Lit., mu 520-30. 
A very full cd i.s the ‘Dxlord’ one, ed U Saint.sbiny, 17 voh, 1908, in which 
m.iny stray papers were rest lU'd fill the first time. The ‘ biograjihicar ed., 13 
vol.s, 1899, contains valuable matter in tlm introdiiction.s by Anne Thackeray 
liitclae. FitzGcrald’-s Letters, Thackeray's iM^n letters of 1847-65 to the Brook- 
tield.s (’.second ed , 1887/, and his Letins to mi Ameitran Fnnnly, vd L. W. 
Baxter, 1904, may be named for fun her material. Mr Melville’s work gathers 
up much new matter (speeches, porirait.s, aneedotes, traits, etc.), and his preface 
gives ii summary account of the biographical .sources 

p 234 Charlas da Bernard Le J'ted il’Aigile is adapted m Thi lUdford Row 
Conspiraey, or rather ‘ transfu.sed,' in the phrase of Professor Saintsbury, Hist. 
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of the Frinrh Novel, ii. (1919), 293 ; tj v, for a companson of the two novelists ; 
‘m sonic ways he was a kind nl Thackonty several de^roes nndei-proof—a 
small beer Thackeray that ■was a very excellent creature.’ 

p 258 Georg'S Eliot. Lij', ns relaU'il in her Letters and JonmnU, ed J. W. 
Glross, 3 Vdls , 1885 , Letters to Elam t'^tiuxit, cd. K Stuart, 19<»9 See 

too reft, in Spencer, Autob. Much matter of interi">t collected by Miss M II. 
T)e.ikin, Earhf Lite nj H. E. (preface by C H Herford), 1913. The lefl' in 
text to critic.s aie found in 11 H Hutton, Kst^aih, Theological and Litenny, 
2 vols , 1871, 11 . 291-367 , Lord Acbm, G K’s I it>\ in Xiniteenih i’ent., March 
188.'), reprinted in Ihstuiirnl E'l^mi'^, and .sec e^peLuilIv hib t^oirei^p., ed Fin^jis 
and Laurence, 1917, in letter of !Uh July 1885 , for W H Henley, see I'/eus 

and Jhrtiv'i , Lifriafine, 1890 Sir L Stejiheii''' 'wiuk, 1902, is iii ‘ Men 

«if Lelteis.’ Many ed<l of moj1:«, , /.’jtioy., anfl Liaies ftow a Notidinol, ed 
(’ L Lewe.^ J8S4, ini-lnde ^ome IVe^hnuntei and o1 In r articles. See too art. 
by Mrs fniitric in Emiu Eut 'clcienfh ed i. 

p. 276 Trollope r>\ tai the be>,t ^tudv ]> by T II. S Escott, A 7’, Ins 

IFoi/i's, s, and I.it (hajiUiiU. 1913, wth biblinL: of lirst edd by 

^Miiieaict Luvincton The isl of tlie ' Haihet.shiii' No\cE,'8 \»ils, 1906, l>y 
Eicdein H.irri'.i'ii, with In.-, intrnduetions, ^honld be -nulled out 

]i 282 The Brontes Liteiatiire veiy l.ii'^e The ehiel bio<rraphiLal matter 
is iouiid in Mr'. Haskell s 7./0’n/f’ B , 18.57 of whieli the oiioirial iininodified 
toim i', ie]irinled iii tlie ‘ Tlioinlbii i il of the iioveK ' 12 vols., 1901 •, vilh no^e^ 
by Temple Scott rind T. \V Wilhit ', in Sii f’ .''hoiter, Tlu lirruifi s, Jafe tnid 
Jrttrys, 2\ols, 19(>~ 'o\ei 7n0 letleis, and ;• ,_ocit l)od\ of mate'iali, in Shorte’-, 
H. I't and h‘I •'ml', I>'!i6 and in the )arioU' ]>iib]ieations of tin Hronte 
Society. ft. Anionu the last nny be namcil (’. Vaii;.;liim, and K B, a 
• \mfia'-f and Sir Sidney Lee, t’ li. m Landan Tlicre rue maii\ edd of tlic 
Pistei''\\iiikx Tbe'e 1 ' a biblioirr.qihy ^>\hicb I have not snnibyB \Voo<l, 
for Hionte Soe, 1.8;tr). Anioim mam criticisms .should be mentioned (besides, 
of I oursc, Swiiiluii lie's A'ide o/i (' B.\ Saar Bni.d', b\ Ern('.st iJiiiinet, 
1910 

p 286 the mad ■wife Sei* A A d.ek, Ga.iih, Hut Knij Li\ xiii 414-16, 
for an ab'itnal ot Sheridan Jjc Farm’s t'haptn m the fJin,aii of <• Tipone 
F'lnnhi, iir't juinted iti Ihdtlin rmru^ity A/oj/, (Vf 1.939 , it is, a.i Mr. Jack 
s.ivd, ‘decidedly possilili*,’ or }>i<ib:ible, that tin ini nlent in Jitae, Egre was 
auiruestcd b_\ a memory of this t.ile 

]i 288 M Heger See .Jiil} 29, 1913. for the lour lettejs in French 

to limi fioiu ('. II, with traii'latioii .md reni.iiks b> F Marion Spielinann , and 
leading artii'le, 'i.iiia d.iti, in which it is (di..ci\< d ‘ All her life she was in love 
■with an ideal , and so fai a.s liefer i\as her ideal, .she ^\a' m Live with him and 
knew It I cannot bee that tlie ivords ‘m love’ are appheablc c\on in this 
sense 

p. 292 more cheerful impression Sei' too Mrs F.llis t’hadwiek’s art. on 
Emily Hrontc \\\ Nini'leenth t'-rtfu;Oct 1919, ]»p 977-87, brinmno evidence 
as to Emily'.s popularity at the pension Hetror, and of her vi.sibly kind and 
sympathetic eharactei. 

p 297 Mrs Gaskell See Sir Adolphus Ward, .art in Ji N. fi. ; Camh. 
Ihsf Eng. Lit, .\iii. 373-t; , ami piefacc-s to the ‘Knutsford’ ed. of the 
Works, 8 vols., 1906, which contain much new* imittcr, tiacing of sourcen, etc. 
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See too Lady Eitchie’a preface to her ed. of Cranford, 1891. For chronological 
order of publications, and biblioirraphiefi, see Camh. Hist Eng Lit., xiii. 549- 
551. For Mrs. Gaskell’a work as a ]>oIiticaJ and soei.iJ document, ace Cazammu, 
Lt Roman social, pp. 380-419, especially the Jong analysis of Mury Borfoti ; 
and the allusion (}ip. 4o6-7j to W K. (Jreg’s criticisms of it, in his Alisfak^i 
Jims. . . ufth Woilxiig iHashfs, from the standpoint of the employer and of 
the old economy , on this too see Sir A. Ward, t' H. E I -, /o'’. c\i. 

p, 304 Miss Yongc See ('hnstahcl K. Coloridiio, V M 1lltr Lift and 
Lfttns, 190.3. .also Ethel Horn,men, <\ M Y, An A///?/fCi>/fio/i, 1!J0{> (adds 
inten'stinir matter on Mis-i Yontre.s conmjtitm Milh the (.Oxford Movement, with 
Koblo, etc, and also many siimniarits and sketcin s of the stones i. Misa 
Coleridge a c.it.iloguo of Anorks, staggeiiiig iii their number , many nave 
never been reprinted , but the more populai novels bine passed through many 
edd. and are easy to Imd. 

p. 307 Mrs Oliphant Her works hate not been rollected The Antolno- 
graphy and Letier^ -neve editeil lu Air-, il Coghill, 

p 309, note 1 Charles Kingsley The IvUns mid non vs e/ /ms 
■ edited by ills w Ife. :! sol-, I S77, .iie iiicludeil in vols i i\. .if tlie m/ ih line of 
Life and IfWls, lOvol-., 1901-3 Neithei tins nor ev.'ii the rroii«, 2S\ti|s, 
lbhO-5, are conipleie but ino-t of l\m:^-le\’- bi'.''l li'inks are libiquiiou-, m 
in.my edd. 

p. .309, note 2 ‘Parson Lot’ The.e iniet- do not seem to base hem 
collected, hut theie .ar“ ‘Uiflirient sfucimeiis given in the I.AUr'i and '\h inoi ns 
For an account of Kingsley’s l onneMon ■\uth the ('liristiaii Socialist', and of th>- 
opjin-iition to him, see the pieKifi iiy Thoma.s llunlies to the ]iopui.tr ed of 
-1//07) Loi'Ae, 1H77 , and noiably (\i/anii.in up. ri>, e]i viii, c.pctially }ip 
14H-59, .'S2H-31 

p .311, note I Gibbon The story of llvpatia is told in Deihne and Fall, 
eh xlvii In his pref,ire Kingsley iciii.iil.' ‘And thus an a:je, m Im h, to the 
shallow msight of a sneerei like (liiiitou, semis oiih a rolting .ind aimles-, chaos 
of sensuality and an.irihy, fanatn isni .ind hyjii'ciisy, produied a (’leinenl mi'l 
an AthanasP, .i Cliryaostom and Aiigiisiine <.ibbon, troin his own point of 
view. IS hy no means ungenerous to\i.irds CMinMi.stoni, Athanase, and Augustine, 
nr sparing in his praise of them An iiist.'ince of Kingsley’s slapdash wav of 
putting Ins case just wrong : for w’hieh, ,is we know, he wa-s to .sulfer later 
p 311, note 2 rhythm in last eh of lli'.fiiard Un ' See S.uutsliury, Hist 
of Protf Hhijfhm, pp , J h.ne applied tlie hint i-.ee next notei to The 

Heron, too. 

p .31.3, another movement The\erliiMl b.ir. m.irk the natuial divi'ions of 
the passage, taken as pio-.o , lhe\eTti(.d dot- denote the lerse-rliyll'in, which 
(Tosses the other, .ind ou the whole, though not imtirely, n\ejjtowei' it For 
this crossing of two tides i may refer to my p.ipei Eiujln.h l‘)o<.r A'l/ndiars, in 
Essay, and Sfudirs of the Eng. .issoriohivi, vol iv., 191.3, pp 29 51. Note 
that in the first (pintatinn i ‘ And he sang . ’ this crossing h.ardly occurs at 

all , 1 c it comes near to a verse m whnh there are very few ‘suhstitutinns,’ 
find in which the ‘feet,’ as in ]>rose, aKo begin with tlie heginmiig of a word, 
and end with the ending of the same or .if .mother word 

p. 316 ‘a public school.' tier art on Hughes in Eney Liif, 11th ed, by 
T, Seccombe 
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p. 324. Mereditb. The Letfers of G. M.y collected and edited liy his son (W. 
M. Meredith), two Tols., 1912, are the primary source for biop^aphy; for the 
best brief summary, see T. Seccombe, m Vtef -Vaf Biog.. fc?upp]. il fl912>. 
J. A Hammerton, Q M. ni ami Aneolotf, 1:KI9, and valuable 

gleanings m G M., J^ume Kathj Apj/iinatwui^, selected by Maiince Buxton 
Fonnan, 190‘J ^mclnding reviews by C. Kingsley, Oeurge Eliot, James Thomson, 
W E. Henley, and Mark Pattisoni. The works are m many forms, the fullest 
being the ‘memorial’ ed , 27 ^(ds , lf)<i9-ll, and the *t'dd/on dr 36 vols., 

and portfolio of illustrations, 1806-1911. Bibliography )>y Arundel Esdailn in 
vol xivii. of the former of these edd , ami in vol. ^xyi of the latter lalso 
separately, 1907) ; and tliere is further matter in the list by John Lane, 
appended to G JJT, Some Characfertstus, hy W Le tiiilieiine (1890, fifth cd 
revised 1900) The alterations of text (,most niniierous in liichnul t'rverel, 
Eran [Jamvgfon, and llariy Richmond, and in (Citain jiocms) are collated in 
the large edd in the samo vols as the luhliogr.qihies Among the bissl critu-al 
I'ooks are those by <t. M Trevelyan, The Pnetrij and Bhilo^ophy of <r M , 
19oG (-.ee too liis valuable notes in the one-vol e<l. of Tod JVnrku, 1912' , by 
Mrs M Stiirge Henderson, G .If, Xoreh<f, Fott, liefoime), IPi")? (witli 
chapters on some of the verse by Basil de .Selinco,irt), .iiid bj d.mics Moffatt, 
G. M , a Primer to ihe Xoveln, 190!) (including clear useful ab.str.ict.s of tlie 
plots) See also C Photiades, G M , Pans, 191)i (visit, interview, and etude) 
and Catnb lli-t of Eng, Lii, iiii, 44<>-9 ilOlOi, by W. T Young For the 
large literature of retererice see the art in Ihrt. Xat lUog eg, H 1\I. 
Hyndman, Remxnifceurc^, 1911 , H S Salt, Li/e ol Jamts Thomson t""Il V.’\ 
1889 ; also Gosse, Life of Sunnhurne, 1917 
p. 332. Odea on France ,See G M Trevoly.in's notes in/’erf. iroi^s, one-ml 
ed . 1912 

p 334 UodernLove See Trevelyan, ihtd , and fora riiuiiing analysis, Mrs 
Sturge Henderson, G M , ch vi 

p 338 Sage Enamoured See again Mrs. Sturge H<■Ill|eI^on, jip irjfi-161 , 
there are few liclter unraveller.s of Meredith .s idca« 

p 339, note 1 the System in Richard Funef Sec llic iciiew in The Tiinc% 
Oct 11, 183!) '(pioted in G M, Sorru' P.arht Ip/iriviutio/i■<■, tor a pointed 
cnticii-m of the irrelevance of ihe ‘system’ to the c.itastrophe , also (i/i, 
pp 6.'i-6ifora protest, on the ground of ‘ ]io<:ti< al .lustac, against the sacrifice 
of Lucy ‘a bail'iinty like that for w'hich Mr I'harles Dickens is so often 
answerable—that of duughtrrrng the innocents out of yurt ^eiJimcntiui'^rii 
[italics iiiinel , and if he does not, like Mi Dickens, hngci on tlie agonies of 
hiB Tietmis, ho dt-oi vi-s eipially to be haunted by the gho.st of bus ino.st beauti¬ 
ful creation ’ The objection t.ikon m my text is somewhat ditferent 

ji 339, note 2. unlikely events See R Fertrel, ch. ilii (‘NVhj can't you 
goto your wife, llichard—‘ For a reason you would be the fir-t to Bp[)ro\e, 
Austin’) What reason is meant’ Is it .simple remorse at ha\mg \iohled to 
Bella,—remorse exasperated by the paternal‘system’ whn h ha^ named him to 
a morbid overestimate of such .i l:v]»se (‘his education bad thus wrought him to 
think,’ i6td 1 1 This seems hardly adequate , some bnk us wanting. 

p. 340 revision of Richard Feveref. The original first four chapters were 
boiled down into one. Some tiresome humours were in this way struck out; 
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bat 80 too were somfl treasures, such as Richard s tale of the midnip^t visit, the 
interview of the baronet and the doctor, and Letty’s theft of the letter. The 
whole chapter (‘A Shadowy^ view of Ooelebs Pater') on Mrs. Grandison was 
dropped, no doubt as a dif^resshtn; but Carola Grandison is a loss. Many 
other brief passaj'es are maimed without apparent reason. The dates ’\^hea 
these changes were made are not wholly clear from the bibliography U(/. rf, 
luxe, vol xxxvi.). The second ed., 1878, was ‘altered and conden-sed ’; while 
the cheap ed. of 188.9 is described as the ^revised text of 1897' (the ‘now 
popular’ ed.l. 

p. 343 Janet Ilchestor. Some noticeably beautiful scenes between Harr} 
and Janet were cut down in the strict revision which the book undenvent 
1 bibliography does not saj when, and I am unable to consult the various ed.l i 
The chapter'calleil ‘A First Struggle with my I’.ither,'preceding the present 
ch xliv, went outand also ‘.Janet aini 1,' anii the long sequel, arc lost in the 
present ch. Iir The long i•ollk i.s thus lightened, but much is Io;^t. 

p. 347 Helene von DOunlgfes ivon Kacowit/a, tinalJy IJaroness Schcw'itscli' 
Mexnf Bei'XfhunyfH : it Fetdimind Breslau, IHTO, the work onginaby 

used for the novel , Von Andrrrn iind Mn, Berlin, 1909, autobiography, Eng 
tr., 1910 See ton Eli/ab<>th E. Evans, F 1, mid H mn D, a Modem 
Tragedy, 1897 Kntschbach, La^tnUf' Tod, Chemnitz, 18H0, puts a difterenl 
complexion on iiianv scenes, tiich us the import.iiit interview (Tut'jtr ('nmedinni^, 
chs. Til., ivii ) between Helene and Lass.dle'f, uvo enii.ssane.s, and his version is 
at. Helene's expense In 1802 Meredith issued a ‘revi.scd and cnrrected’ ed , 
with prefatory note b} .logcjih .Tnenb'.. this I have not seen, but only a few 
trifling changes are noted in the collation m rd dr hue, xxivi 249. The 
general method is shown by the fir'.t interview of A Ivan and (Tntilde, part of 
which 18 straight from Iie% , pp 3K foil, while the subject of their talk, Ham¬ 
let’s iimdixesH, is invented Kutschhach, p 189, gives Lassalle's insulting Idler 
to her father, in which he states that he has le.iriied ‘dass Hire To( liter Helene 
erne verworfenc Dime ist ’ , this is ‘the Mark thing Hung at her in time to come ', 

T. C., ch V. ; and ch xvii., ‘sending her to tlic deuce w*th the name she 
deicrves,’ in Tresten's phrast- She did not deserve that , the L^re.it La'-salle 
was a ‘Mipor-Ciid’ if he wrote u , hut she seems to have been bad or weak 
enough in any case. For an inleresting memory of Helene as <i precocmiiji 
child, and of her parents’ social Wednesday evening.s at Munich in the Fifties, 
see Dr K K Muspratt, My Lift and fVnrl,, 1917, pp 46-7 

p 348, note 1 Dianas action See Letler\ m f)£9-32, 542-3, for Meredith’s 
plea, as he tries in vain to hriiig one of ins correspondents, a lady, to a 
charitahle leading of this attair 

p. 348, note 2, Mrs Korton. At a 'neeting of the Irish Literary Sonety of 
London (reported in Manrheder Oumdian, JI June 1897, Lord DuHenn 
explained the facta One witness was Henry Reeve, of the Fdinhvrgh, who 
eflected the interview between Delane and Lord Aberdeen , and ‘the truth 
came out at last in the Greiille Memoin^, hut it failed to overtake the slander 
about Mrs. Norton,’ whieli ‘had found place in the works ol lour historians’ 
and ‘wa.s current in society.’ Thin Lord Dutterin , what I have .seen of his 
kinswoman's talcs and verse-s iTalr and Sketche'^, 1859; The Lady af La 
Garayt, 1862) indicates a good deal less wit and power than the wmrk of her 
sister Helen, Lady Dufferm (Countess of Gitford., Lord Dulieiin'... luothei , m 
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whose Songt, Peems, and Verses (1894) there is a memoir by him. They 
include the well-known Irish Emigrant and Emigrant Ship, and [also the 
pleasant lines The Gates of Somnauth, which compare well with Macaulay’s 
ferocious banter in his well-known speech. 

360. an admirer 0. Photiades, 0. Af., Paris, 1910. 


CORRIGENDA AND ADDENDA 
VoL I 


p. 187, sec. IT,, 1 13 from end . for are ‘implicit, lend is ' implicit ’ 
p, 201, sec. X., 1 8 . for about a hundred in number, mid alieady alluded te 
above 

p. *259,1. 11 from end for Athenian read Italian 
p 365, 1 3 from end for 1869-89 rend 1868-9 
p. 421, note to p 196 for Biatchford read Blachford 
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